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I 3 When I drive 
Around 

In my costly motor car 
(as Ring Lardner says) é 
I always take 

A spare tire 

An extra tube 

And 

My Life-Savers. 

I can’t smoke— 

The ashes blow 

Ta my eye 

Or my friend’s eyes 
And the cigar 

Burns up one side, 

Or goes out. 

But I want something 
-don’t know just why— 
To turn over 
And twist around 
On my tongue 
The answer is 
Life-Savers, 
So snappy 

So comforting 
eatin Se So smooth and cool, 
a They keep my throat 
a Moist and flexible 

And each one 
Sort of wears down 
Slowly 
Giving off that spicy 
Honey-fied 
Aromatic 
Piquant flavor 
Until it’s just a thin 
Brittle 
Delicious rim 
Of sweetness; 
And it breaks 
And is gone, 
Like a pleasant dream; 
But I can dream it 
All over again 
Whenever I like. 


MINT PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
New York—Montreal 


The spicy, breath-sweetening No flavor was ever more popular Crisp, delicious—like a i i i 
4 » deli pple pie The old —_— 
snap of Cloves. than Wintergreen, and cookies—that's Cinnamon. good doen 
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It is possible on the Victrola only! For 
only with Victor Records on the Victrola 
do you get the subtle shades of color, tone, 
and interpretation which mean pre-emi- 
nence. When you hear Victor Records 
played on the Victrola, you hear precisely 
what each artist heard and approved as his 
or herownwork. Any other combination 
must necessarily be less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola and not an 
imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 
everywhere. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each 
month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 
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Victrola XVII, $350 


Victrola XVII, electric, $415 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor Machine Co. 
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This trademark ond the tredamaites word 
“Victrola” identify all our products Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden.N J 
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VOLLXIX SEPTEMBER. 1920 NO. 3 


Americas Greatest Magazine 
This Month Next Month 


Cover: “ You beauty!” 
Harrison Fisher 

The Moods of a Nation 23 

Meredith Nicholson 

Life 24 

Edgar A. Guest 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 
Back to Yellow Jacket 26 
Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by Pruett Carter 


Find the Woman 32 


Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


The Girl He Left Behind 39 
James Hopper 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
My Secret of Happiness 44 


James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrated with Photographs 


Three Wishes 49 
Frank R. Adams 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


Star-Dust 54 


Fannie Hurst 
Iilustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Females of the Species 60 
Albert Payson Terhune pee: 
Illustrated by Walt Louderback errr 
The Stage To-day 65 Frank R. Adams 


PRANK ADAMS miscalculated his age somehow, and 


Paving the Way for Mabel ‘ 69 got into the American Expeditionary Force. En 
P. G. Wodehouse route to France, the favorite chant of his brother officers 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore was: “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now.” They 
The Unbidden Guest railed Adams because he couldn’t remember the words 
Unowiden Guest —and not one of them knew he had written the song 
Will Payne back in the days of the famous Adams-Hough La Salle 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher ' T “The Time, the 
7 ’ 2 Place, and the Girl,” and so on and on. Like Messrs. 
Villiam MacHa Kyne and Curwood,. he will have a business hobby. 
with rg Kyne’s is a hog-ranch; Curwood’s, an ice-cream factory. 
otographs Adams’ commercial safety-valve is a picture-theater. 
In Chancery 84 Life is perpetually entertaining him. His work reflects 
John Galsworthy that healthy, sympathetic optimism catalogued as “ The 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens Americar Spirit.”| 
The S Visit This Eileen Person, 
Stung Visitors 91 a vivid fictional leaf in that cluster of autumnal 
H. C. Witwer brilliance which will be October Cosmopo.iraN, is a 
Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon typical Adams expression. 
Wruitam Hearst, President Jossen A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer Ray Loya, Vice-President W. G. Lanepon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New Yoru 
$4.00 A Year in U. S. and P. ions, and C, da; $4.50 Elsewhere 35 Cents a Copy 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.¥.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York, N. ¥Y.. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 
Post-Office, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chieago, {ll.: Los Angeles, Calif.; Sam Franciseo, Calli. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance and at the full price. Cosmopolitan is never offered in combination with other magazines at a 

uced rate. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed. we begin all subscriptions with the 
current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request for a change of address, please give us four weeks’ notice. If you 
wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


, 1920, Br MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
4LL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without.lettering mailed on receipt of 35 cents 
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F amous Oliver 
Users 


U.S. Steel Corporation 


Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co. 


National City Bank of N. Y. 
Morris & Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railway 
Otis Elevator Company 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Edison Company 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


Cosmopolitan for September, 1920 


Afiner typewriter at a fair price 


Keep Machine cleaned andovied 


We will ship you a new Oliver for 
five days free trial in your home or 
office without a cent of money in ad- 
vance from you. Mail only the cou- 
pon—no money. Use the Oliver all 
you wish for five days. 

Choose for yourself whether you 
want to keep it or not. If you decide 
to buy, pay only $4 a month. If you 
don’t want to keep the Oliver, send it 
back at our expense. We even refund 
outgoing charges; so you can’t lose a 
penny on this offer. 


$36 less than pre-war price 


Nearly everything today costs more 
than before the war. Yet the Oliver 
actually costs less —$36 LESS! 


The pre-war price was $100. The 
price now is $64. The saving of $36 
comes from the economies we learned 
during the war. We found that it was 
unnecessary to have such a vast num- 
ber of traveling salesmen and so many 
expensive branch houses. We were 
able to discontinue many other super- 
fluous sales methods. We adopted 
a more direct plan of distribu- 
tion. And thus we are able to l. 
offer you so popular a type- 
writer as the 


Free trial—no money down 


the machine all the time. Only $4 a 
month is all you need remit. Think of 
getting a brand new Oliver No. 9 on 
terms so easy as to average only 
about 13 cents a day. No longer is it 
necessary for anyone to think of put- 
ting good money into a second-hand 
or rebuilt machine. 


Mail the coupon 


Send no money on this offer. Mail 
the coupon to get an Oliver for free 
trial. Fill it out now and mail at once. 
Don’t hesitate, for you risk nothing. 
If, however, you should wish our cat- 
alog before ordering, simply mark the 
coupon accordingly. But the better 
way is to get the Oliver for free trial 
and judge it by actual use! This is 
your chance to do so. Clip the cou- 
pon now—NOW! 


The OLIVER T)pewritér Gmpany 
114C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CoO., 
1140 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Tl. & 


great and decided saving. 


Pay only $4 a month 


Take over a year to pay for 
your Oliver and have the use of 


The coupon 
saves you $36 


liver at such a | 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days 

free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $64 
at the rate of $4 per month. The title to re- 
main in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation 
to buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I will 
ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days. 

Do not send a machine until I order 

it. Mail me your book—‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name 
Street Address 


City. State 


Occupation or Business | 


3 
Pre-war 
| Price 
a $100 
Now $64 S VE 
=a 
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Over : : e Oliver Typewriter Co 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Centenary 
Collegiate 
Institute 


g A finely equipped school for girls. 47th year. 
@ In beautiful hill country near New York City. 


@ Competent instruction—one teacher for each 
seven girls. 


@ Six courses with diploma—college certificates. 

@ Atmosphere of happiness and good will. Swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasium. Fifty acres. 

@ Democratic spirit: sensible regulations and 
dress. 


A catalogue will be sent on request. 
DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres. 


Box 10, Hackettstown, New Jersey 


HOUSE IN THE PINES iiiiiis tom Boston 


A School for Girls. Extensive grounds and Fae spores. Ai Athletic fields. 
7 riding. Swimming. Gymnasium. Modern dwelling with sleep- 
nguages— 


commercial law, letter writing, type pewriting. 
Arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, mill inery, embroidery, ete 
Domestic Science, including cooking ae serving of meals, marketing, 
= values and the care of the home. Every attention, not only to habits 
of study, ‘but to each eff girl's health and happiness 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 33 


For Young Women 


Located in Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A Junior College for high lee preparatory school graduates, 
ng advanced academic subjects. Instruction in music, 

art, expression and vocational branches. Special domestic 
science a course. Attractive club life for every student. 
Campus of 65 acres, with more than 30 buildings. Gym- 


Lasell Seminary 


More than a passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in life 
and to develop che best in each student. The 
course of study from first year high s-hool 
through two years advanced work for high 
school graduates, covers:a wide range of 
academic subjects, and electives necessary 
to individual development. Unusual train- 
ing is given in various phases of home-making, 
from marketing to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated on a thirty 
acre estate ten miles from Boston. All cultu 
advanta ages of the city are utilized. Many 
forms of outdoor sport and recreation play a 
part in the school activities. 


Woodland Park 


Junior Department for girls under fifteen. 
Catalogs on request. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Asso. Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


tised in these pages, and you ni 
those which interest you. 


Cosmopolitan 


Recommends the schools, — and camps 


adver- 
not hesitate t to write 


outtioor sports. 


Dr. J. W. MALONE, President. 
TENNESSEE, Cleveland, Box A. 


eautiful ideal location, excel- 
lent railway 36th year tem! 

20. Reservations are now being made for next session: 
For literature address 


21, 


nasium; olaming pool; all out-door sports; horseback viding. 
Organized stu of References required. 
Seminary is 920-21 and the enrollment for 1921-22 is 
steadily on request to 


Registrar, Box 115,.Forest Glen, Md. 


‘SEM 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Lan- 
suages. The school, home »nd gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new sleeping 

oeing, trips afie xtensive grounds, > ve teachers pper an 
lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address x 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 10 Howard St., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


CAPITAL giving to a selected num 


Secretarial Departments, Music, Art, 


A DISTINCTIVE school in the NaTiOnas 


of girls the best American culture. Pre- 
paratory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, 


pression. Individual! attention in small 
3 classes. Special emphasis placed on out-of-door 

| study, physical culture and athletics. 

| Associate Principal, 1581 Eighteenth Street, 


Miss Jesse Truman, 
Washington, 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 


OF ARTS 
CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph. D., President 


A woman's college. Offers broad general and 
cultural courses. Specialization. Applied science. 
Technical study. Secretarial. Domestic science. 
Physical Education. Music. Fine and Applied Art. 
General courses. Attractive opportunity for High 
School graduates. Degree of B.S. and Teacher's 
and Supervisor's granted. For catalogue 
address Secretary, Box A 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y- 


4 4SK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


é 
al 
Highland Manor 
Box Tarrytow Hud. New York 
Will open October Ist on site now occupied by Knox School 
hen you enter this non-sectarian boarding school 
lor girls, you must lay aside all old-fashioned ideas of 
what a strictly modern school, unhampered by tradi- 


n, is and does. Progressive methods, broad course 
of study, equipment, enthusiastic compan- 


School years are peppy. and profitable. 
EUGENE H, LEHMAN, 


eechwood 


An established culturai and prac- 
tical school for young women. Faculty 
built by years of selection. Many. 
graduates occupy positions of respon- 
sibilty. 

VERY young woman should be 
trained for social power and individ- 
ual efficiency. This is the aim of Beech- 
wood. It combines the advantages of 
country and city training. Complete 
courses. Junior College Departments, 

College Preparatory, Music, Art, Arts 

and Crafts, Physical’ Education, Ex- 

pression, Domestic Science and Art, 

Secretaryship, Normal. Gymnastics, 

Normal Kindergarten cares Faculty, 

Swimming Pool, Athietic Field, large 

new Gymnasium. Rates moderate. 

Catalog. Address - 


M. H. REASER, Ph, D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


p===FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go tocollege. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, and to select 
studies best. meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec- 

' tive. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from highi school not necessary for entrance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1920-21 

early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Boston 


Send for New Year Book 
Epecial car for Western girls from Chicago Sept 23, 
Exceptional opportunities 1649 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


For 


Lindenwood College jy 


Women 
50 MINUTES FROM ST. LOUIS 


Stands for sound scholarship, Christian ideals. and thorough preparation for the 
useful life. True educational environment. Two-million dollar endowment enables 
Lindenwood to offer the best in education, equipment and buildings. Four-year 
courses conferring A.B. and B.S. degrees. Degree courses in Music. Junior College 
2 year courses lead to degree A.A. Special Vocational courses; Home Economics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Library, Physical Education. 54 acres. 9 buildings. Gym. 
Address, J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President, Box Al, St. Charles, Missouri 


# 


—> 


Sullins College 


“A real Eastern School in the Heart 
of the Middle West” 

Lenox girls are happy girls, be- 
Cause Lenox training is purely 
constructive. 

College Preparatory Course. 
Two years’ Playground Course. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 

ence. 

St.Louis suburban location. Bas- , 
ket Ball, Tennis,Swimming,Row. / 
ing, Hiking, Horseback Riding. .; 
Tuition $95@, Catalog. Address 
MRS. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal J" 
Box 1021 University City, Mo. 


| The Chamberlayne So800" Fo® Wheaton College for Women 


General, y courses. Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
Household arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. | setts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and 
| Out-of-door sports. women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. am 


2 
= 


: THE Fenway, 28. REV. SAMUEL V. CoLE, D_D., LL.D., President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.' 
F ARTHUR RAMSAY, Principal 
A NEW HOME for FAIRMONT AN IDEAL SETTING for LIBERAL CULTURE 


Surrounded by its beautiful campus of two acres, extending from Nineteenth Street 
to Twentieth, Belmont and Mintwood Place—just off Connecticut Avenue on the edge 
of Rock Creek Park—Fairmont School will open its twenty-second year in its new and 
larger home, purchased to provide for growth and greater equipment. The traditions of 
our home school will be preserved. Our students may, without loss of time, avail them- 
selves of the educational advantages of Washington—unique in literary, scientific, po-. 
litical, and sociological interest. Regular and Special Courses. Advanced Courses 
for High School graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Art. 


— | 
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courses 
G miles from 
| | 
| 
| 
if Courses. Music. Art, Ex- “ 
pression and Domestic 
S¢ience. Secretarial Ae 
Courses. Gymnasium, a 
Swimming Pool and 
Outdoor Sports, Students 
@ ‘rom 35 States. Writefor Jara | 
V_E. Martin, Ph.D. 
A, Bristol, 
| 
| \ 
| 
™ Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


sa ) Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


arlington Seminary 


A DEVELOPING school for girls, delight- 
fully situated on a sixty-acre estate in 
finest country. Courses: Col- 
ro Preparatory; Elective Academic; Special 
(Post-graduate) courses in Music; Busine:s 

and Secretaryship. Art. Domestic Science 
and Art. Expression. Physical Education. 


Advancement by subject. Athletics. Moder- 
ate rates. For catalog and a copy. of ‘‘Dar- 
lington Views” address 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 600 West Chester, Pa. 


Boarding Schools 


you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 


CosMOPO! 
New York, Times Square Station, Bo 


The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


WARD-BELMONT | 
Scoville School for Girls 


Full preparatory and advanced studies, Art, Music. 
Interior Decoration, Dramatic Expression, La: ages and 
Practical Courses. Individual care and supervision. For 
catalogue address Miss Rosa B. 

NEW YORK Ciry, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hall dents prepared for all leading col- 
houee. Special courses for High School graduates. Music, 
rt, Domestic Science. Tennis, ~~ eae riding, Military 
Drill Sleeping porches. 
ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A. B., Principal. 
NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie. 


Lady Jane Grey School 


For Girls. 37th year. College Preparatory and General 
Cou . Advanced work for High School graduates. 
Music, Business Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 

ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal. 
NEw YorK, 


ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 session 
| should be made as soon as possible to 
insure entrance. 


1 WARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet in- 
| dividual needs of students covering 4 years 
! preparatory and 2 yearscollege work. Strong 


Music and Art Departments. Also Litera- 
ture, Expression, Physical Training, Home 
Economics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports 
and swimming pool. Woody Crest the 
Farm and Country Club affords week-end 
trips into the open country. 

* Applications should include references. Book- 

tson request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


OLUMBIA 
Horace Mann School ERSITY 
An wnaenelly complete Day School. College preperation. 
Household and Fine Arts, Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. Six-year High School "Course for Girls. Six-year Ele- 
mentary Course for Boys and Girls. Catalog upon renee est. 
N.Y.C., B’way at 120th St. HENRY CARR PEARSON,Prin. 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 

Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. Secretarial 

Work, Household Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and 

B.S. Degrees. Address SECRETARY. 
NEw York, Troy. 


| The Semple School 
| 


For Girls. Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day 
upils. S ial’ and Finishing courses. Languages, Art, 
Music an eT Art. Social life. Outdoor Recreation: 

DARRINGTON Princi 

New YorK cirz, 241 Central Park West, Box 


A DELIG TFU L 
home school which 
carries the girl through 
from kindergarten to col- 
lege entrance. Situated in 
an old residence commu- 
nity on Long Island. Em- 
phasis on individual in- 


__Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


THE HARCUM SCHOOL 

For Girls - Bryn Mawr, Pa., Box A 

For Girls desiring college preparation a thorough struction and personal 
offered. care. Ages 4 to 16. All 


For Girls not going to college the school offers “ reparatory school sub- 
opportunities to pursue studies suited to TAA ig and in addition 
tastes and needs. 5 rench, music, dancing, 
For Girls wishing to specialize in Music or Art, and physical training. 
o“ are well known artists as instructors. | Catalog. 
Mawr, the beautif Ji college town, ten miles 
ES hiladelphia. New stone building, sunny rooms 


with private bath, home life, large grounds, hockey, 

tennis, basket ball, riding. Catalogue pace 7 est Isli 

MRS. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM. B. L. (Pupil oY) p 
of Leschetizky), Head of the School boarding a abe h ‘| 
MRS. L. M. WILLIS, Academic Head Ccnoo, 

For 18 years Principal Chatham Episcopal Institute Babylon, Long Island 


Ferry Hau 
® For Girls and Young Women 


52nd year 


Twelve acre cam; 
on Lake Michigan "a 
town of wealth and cul | 
ture 28 miles north of 
Chicago. College Preparatory, 
General, High School a 
Advanced Courses. Special 
Instruction in Music, Expres. 
sion, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Open-air sports, 
Horseback 
swimming pool 
address 


MISS ELOISE | R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Lake Forest, Nat 


| 
| Ursuline Academy 
| _ Send your daughter here for an education. Terms 
$650 or $1000 inclusive of exten, Write for catalogue. 
NEw YorE, Middleto 


The Women’s College of Delaware 
| Offers excellent training in Arts and Science. Educa- 
Hen. Home Economics and Agriculture. Board and 
m $300. Tuition free to Delawareans—to others, $50, 
WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Ph.D., Dean, 
DELAWARE, Newark. 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town_1,000 feet above 
College 


sea level, on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Preparatory, my and Post Graduate Courses. 
S$ ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal. 
Holliday sburg. 


St. Mary’ Ss Hall for Girls 


General College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music. oS. ‘Domestic 
Science, Gymnasium, Outdoor and Ri 
NEw JERSEY, Burlington, Box 415. 


Founded 1903. 1 
The Abby usiual -Dersonal, educational 


and social advantages. Interesting 
elective courses of study, including Music, Languages, 
Secretarial, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Home 
Economics, Expression. Enrollment limited. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St., N.W. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established age Comet prepar- 
atory. Post-graduate and business cor Domestic 
Science. Required Athletics under trained: ‘supervision. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1918 Florida. Ave 


School for Young Women and Girls. 
Madison Hall } 15th year under present manage- 
ment. College and special atory 
in Music, Art, Expression, Modern I .anguages, 
Science, Business Course. Individual instruction. 
GEO WINSTON, LL.B., Mrs. G WINSTON,A.M, 
. Washington, 3053 P St., w. Principals, 


Chase School A shoo 


Courses: Preparatory : two-year advanced for high school 
graduates: special. allied location at the national 
capital. For catalog, ad 
REDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


aration for entrance to the best women’s college. cout. 
ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimm 
_ Northern adv antages in southern climate. Cata- 
ogue on request. MAR MCcBEE, M.A.., 
SouTsH CAROLINA, Charlesto: Principal. 


for aS? Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood College in ‘ourses, the latter includ- 
ing four years of Home E Ce ‘Accredited courses in 
ogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Five new 
buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own garden 
dairy. Terms $450 to $500. Jos. H. APPLE, .D., Pres. 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box c. 


Maryland College for Women 

Courses; College =e arator College; Domestic 
Science; Music: Expression. Advan ; 10 miles from 
Baltimore. Fireproo buildings; Strong faculty; 66 years 
histo’ Cai e. ddress 


ry. talogue. 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


+ A boarding school does not sup- 
Boarding Schools plant the home; but supple 
ments it. The schools advertised in these pages will exert 

upon your girl or boy a broadening inf'uence that will prove 
invaluable in later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishes infor- 
mation of other splendid schools = not ad- 
ert 


NEW YorK. Times Square Station, Box me 


58th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior. Colle e sons "Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN - 

Attractive two-year courses for High School Gradu- 
ates. Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social 
Training. Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students 
from many states. 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 206 College Petersburg .Va- 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Founded 1853 
Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern. home- 

“The Mountain School’ like buildings for 

90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 

preparation and courses for girls not going to 

college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, practi- 

cal domestic science and at ‘etic training. Gym- 

nasium, swimming pool and sleezing porc.. 

On Main Line Penna. R. 

ite for illustrated catalog 

A. R. GRIER, P.S. MOULTON, A. Headmaster 
Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. 


courses, Music, Expression, “Domestic Science. M 
ity. Large campus. Bracing ¢ mate. Alt. — ft. 
Rew gym. and swim. pool. A 
Bristol. Box resid ident. 
Junior College for ycung women. 
Averett College gin preparatory, 


sollege. Music, Art, 
Kew pul. ng brary, ry, laboratories. resident students; 


or CROSLAND, Ba. (Oxon.) Pres. 
VIRGINIA, Danville, Box E. 


for Girls and Young Ladies 
Fauquier Institute The 61st session begins Sept. 
23rd, 1920. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 
miles from Washington. A limited and thorough home 
Modern 5-acre campus. Catalog. 
188 NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Box 1 


lege preparatory and special courses for 
togoto college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art. and Ex- 
ion. Attractive homelife. Gymnasium. Branch of the 
dolph-Macon System. Rates $500. Catalogue. 5 “ed 
VIRGINIA, Danville. Cuas. G. Evans, A.M., 
Episcopal school for girls. Sev aay 
Stuart Hall seventh Sessi on. Rich in traditions of 
the past; alive to the needs of or the wren Thorough col- 
lege preparation. Outdoor 


A.B., 
(Formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 2 Academy) 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box A. 


For her culture 

Fort Loudoun Seminary of 

Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 

Business Courses. Special advantages in Mu- 

ages es. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 

Opens Sept. 23rd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
VIRGINIA, Winchester. MIss KATHERINE R. GLASS. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls, 


Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough preparation 
forall colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus. Athletics. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. B.D. 
TUCKER, D.D., Pres. Rev. C. O. PRUDEN, D.D.,4R 
Miss ANNIE MARION POWELL, A.B., 
Va., Chatham, Box 9. A.M. Columbia, Prin. 
For Young Ladies, 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Established 1842. 
Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley irginis, modern Students from 33 
states. urses: Collegiate ey. ). Preparatory (4 yrs.). 
Music, ate Expression and mestic Science, Catalog. 
VirciniA, Staunton. 


r Girls In the Moun- 

Lewisburg Seminary {ains near White Sulphur 
Springs, main line C.& O.R.R. 2300 ft. altitude. College 
ery - Two years aparecinge work. Music. Art, Home 
momics and Expr Terms $400. Catalog on 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Bishopthorpe is pre-eminently a 
home school whose influence gives 
a genuine culture that is treasured 
by the girl throughout her future life. 
Each girl enjoys all the accommoda- 
tions equally with all the other mem- 
bers of the household. 


The school is located in a ion 
teeming on every side with striking 
mountain scenery, a region rich in 


its historic interest and unsurpassed 
in its climate of healthfulness. 


Bishopthorpe offers exceptional op- 
portunivies to a limited number ‘of 
girls in their preparation for college, 
social, or business life. Its five build- 


ings of brick and stone—its new gym- 
nasium and tiled swimmin ool, 
surrounded ky spacious grounds, afford 


every advantage for work and play. 


For booklet and views. address 


JFountain FUL Wethlehem Pennsylvania, 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 237 


We offer, with diploma, —_ 
demic; College Preparatory, Art, 
Music, Dramatic, Secretarial and 
Home-making Courses, including 
Horticulture. 

' Students may enter regular courses or, 

with parents’ approval, may specialize as 
desired. In beautiful Westchester, 30 miles 

New York. Write for Year 


ddress Ossining-on-Hudson. New York. 
Box 90. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, 
Associate Principal 


WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 
Select patron- 


Brenau College Conservatory age 30 states; 
nt social life; location foothi!ls Blue Ridge Mt ~% 
dard A. B. course; advantages in music, oratory, art, 
domes:ic ony physical culture. 32 buildings including 


gymnasium, 
GEORGIA, Gainesville, Box B 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 

you care to write us your requirements, giving such 

as the age und the sex of the child, the ap 7? 

amount you wish to spend, the location desir. etc., we 

will gladly refer your bem ne fl to suitable schools.’ Address 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 


sorority hou 
BRENAUv. 


Cos: | 
New York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station | : 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Founded 1850 


A country school for girls in the 
Rydal Hills. 25 minutes from 
Philadelphia, on. the New York 
line of the Philadelphia and 

eading. . Catalog describing 
and illustrating new buildings 
sent on_ request. RYDAL, 
Junior Department. 


Dwight School 


For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Suburban to New York City. Combining best features ot College 
Preparatory and Finishing School. Speci») advantazes for post graduate 
work, Domestic antl = Science. Spacious grounds for outdoor 
games. Tenns, 

MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Priacipals 


Address Box 627 


Cowles School 


OMBINES charm and wholesomeness of beauti- 
ful suburb with city advantages only eight miles 
Strong general 


Prepares for all colleges. 
courses. Music and Art. Campus six acres with lake. 
Outdoor spi rts, swimming and riding. Individual at- 


tention. Separate house for younger girls. Oliver 
Denton, Visiting Director 

Piano Dept. Catalog and 
views on request. 


Emma Milton Cowles, A.B. 


Art, Domestic 

Gymnasium and athletic field. “Campus of 11 acres. 

55th year. For catalogue 

CLARENCE PAUL McCLELLAND, Pres. 
Box 206, Carmel, N. Y. 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Principal wate | MRS. LANGDON CASKIN 
Ogontz School, Penna. Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the 


Valley of Virginia, famed for heal th and beauty of 
Scenery. 


Elective, Preparatory and College 
Courses, Music, “ 
Art, Expression, 
DomesticScience 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised .. athletics, 
Students from 32 
states. 


DEVON “MANOR 


Devon Manor has evolved a thorougnly modern 


training to fit girls for the future. College-prepara- 
= and junior-college courses. Social service, Secre- 
yship, Domestic Science, Musie and Art 
‘ampus of sixteen acres. Tennis, *horseback riding, 
golf and skating. Address 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


| 


Howard Payne 
College 


A Junior College for young women, 

fully by Univesity of 
= Three buildings —ou 

tic Scienze, Music, 

Ar and Oratory. years’ state 

Address 


cer 


Dr. W.L. Halberstadt, President 


: 
Junior Department of the 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 


RYDA 


A home school for limited number of girls : 


9-14 years. Teac of strong —— 


and experience in charge. Catalog. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY nL 
GIRLS 
For 174 years it has been educating and trai 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome life. healthful 
location, Comforta' moder’ 
Gymnasium. College Preparatory, 
Art, Domestic Science, Secretarial. Junior Dept. 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 113, Lititz, Pa. 


CRESCENT COLLEGE 


FOR GIRLS 
Standardized accredited Junior College. Limited to 
100 carefully selected students. Modern methods of 
Hygiene and instruction. Literary course includes 2 
Music 
Scherubel, Director. Expression, Art, 
etc. Swimming. horse- 
> back-riding. Out-door 
4 sports emphasized. 
Stone fire proof 4 
Catalog and View 
Richard Thompson, M.A. 
President 
Crescent College 


years of college besides 4 years high school. 
epartent. 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 


outhern ‘Semina 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN \ 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare heaith record. ¥ 


f/ College Preparatory. Special for High School 
raduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; ¥ 
omestic Science; Business; Personal attention \ 

to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. 

Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 


A real happy school on a 

hill overlooking stream 
and valley. Comfort and cheer- 
fulness in every nook and cor- 
ner. Rooms have adjoining 
baths, long mirrors, ete. College 


cliff; Seven Gables for girls 11- 

14 and little folks 6-11 in Hill- 
crest. Each separate school. 

You have 2 cordial invita- 

tion to —— visit in the 

Mothers 

Tndicate the ¢ catalog desired. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist 

Principals 
Rox 1500, Swarthmore.Pa. 


ubeshon to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
For High-School Girls or Graduates 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Town- 
—. owners and resident directors. 

agnificent granite buildings over- 
looking the sea; high ground, 15 acres, 
in town; exquisite appointments; im- 
mense gymnasium; cosey new theatre. 
Academic and finishing courses, with 
all studies elective; also music, expres- 
sion, art, domestic science, secretarial. 
Physical culture, riding, sports. Select, 
attendance. Eleventh year. Member- 
ship $1200. For booklet with views address 


Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 187§ 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory, 
courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, Languag 

Domestic Science, Physical Culture ennis, Basket 
Ball and Swimming. school farm, ** Umber. 
field,” gives unusual 
includin 


One hour from Hartford ‘Or New Haven, 
end for catalog and views. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A, M., ae 


4 AND CONSERVATORY. A Junior 
Hardin College lege for young women. Endo — 
Operated for service—not for profit. eee? Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Art, Expression, B , Hom: 

W. MILLION, President. "Fore catalogue aul 
ress SECRETARY, 


add 
MIssoURI, Mexicc, 95 College Place. 


Miss White's School 


Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. O; 

15,1920. For catalogue and information addee 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE A.M..,, Princ 
St. Louis, 4140 Lindell: Boulevard. 


Starrett School for Girls 


Theron, year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, 
cademic, College preparatory and 5) ial Courses. Co- 
operative with the University of Chicago; prepares for 
Smith, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges, member of the 
North’ Central Association. 


Home n elegant fire- 
proof of building two blocksfrom 
Lake Front. Park, Tennis 
ge and Bathing Beach. 

Fall term begins Septcmber 
15, 1920. Address 


Registrar, Box 22, 
| 932 Park Ave., Chicago, il. 
girls 


to the industrial arts. A PEASE How ARD, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Knoxville. 


Frances Shimer School 


lege, 4 years Academy. Music, ane Tapremion, Home 
and Teachers Courses. Certificate 
ears. Separate 
uMlding for Ist and 2nd zoe academic students. Catalog. 

ILL.. Mt. Carroll, Box REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean. 


AStandard College. 
‘Illinois Woman's College Collere. 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
| Home Economics. Certificatein Secretarial, Physical 
| ing and other special courses. 6 buildings. Music Hi 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
* For girls 5 to 16 years. Bat 
Hillcrest School home influences. imited 
number. Individual ome. Mental, moral and physical 
equally for. Unusual in 
music. Only healthy children are acce) 
MIss SARAH M. DAVISON, ncipal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


O k H ll Day and boarding school for girls. 35th 
a @ll year. College preparatory and general 
courses. Exceptional advantages in Music. Domestic 
Science. Gymnasium and Swimming pool. Tennis. Riding. 
Hockey. For 
Ro Moo A.M. Prin. 
MINNESOTA, St, Paul S78-590 Helly A 

for Women. 1830. 

Oxford College Standard College course with 
. Degree. Music courses with B. Degr 

in Household Economics, Public Schoo! ‘Music an 
Art. Rates $400. Write for ‘Seven Points ess 


OXFORD COLLEGE. 
Oxn10, Oxford, Box 40. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 
Hosmer Hall School for girls. College Dreparatay 

and Elective Courses. Music, Expression, Arts, 
Rhythmic dancing. Resident Physical director. Modern 
proof building near Washington University. Earlyregistta 
tion necessary. For catalog address EL*1A H. BENTON, A.M., 
MIssourR!, St. Louis. Wydown Boulevard. Principal. 
reparation 


School for Girls. Successful 
Tudor Hall; for all colleges for women and for univer 
sities. General and special courses for those not en 
college. Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playgroi 
Swimming pool. For address 
MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis. 
Girls’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 


to 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 


pective pane and any information you see fit. No charge 


now—0or late: 
‘OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
NEw YORK, Times seems Station, Box 155. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Two years’ Course for High,School Graduates. 
Normal and General courses in Domestic Science. 
§ tarial branches. Music, French, Spanish. 
Out-door Sports. 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal 
District of Columbia, Washington 


SCHOOL 


‘est 72d St., at Riverside Drive. Seven = buildings, 
wass al and cultural courses. HIGH S 
aratory and general. POST GRADUATE. Sci 
OR OLDER STUDENTS. (1) Secretarial training 
with unusual features. (2) Domestic Science, l-year 
course with diploma. (3) Community Service, a new 
profession combining Secretarial, Social Welfare work 
and Americanization. Graduates of this course are 
also qualified for high grade secretarial positions. Gym- 
nasium, swimming, etc. Attractive dormitories: like 
college life. No entrance examinations. Address Miss 
C. 8. ScUDDER, 244 W. 72d St., New York City, N. Y. 


Miss Sayward’s School 


In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl in- 
dividually studied. Junior, College Pre and 
advanced Departments. Ase 

Domestic Science and Secreta’ urses. 

door sports. Swimming. Horseback riding. Twenty- 
eighth year. Catalog on request. 


Miss S Janet Sayward. Principal. Dept. ©.. Overbrook. Pa. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 


Scho 
{ary Lyon School) | School 
3 4 i 
j ~Homemaking, Music and Sec- of thro 
retarial. High School grad- | | ing, 
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Schools for Boys and Girls 


63rd Year. 
Philadelphia. 
tages. 


tural and Practical. 
no 


Oldest School for Girls in 

City and country advan- 

eautiful 
L: Development ot well po 

$ pouch intellectual, ethical, social and physical train- 


URSES: High School Graduates; Homemaking: 
College Preparatory; General; Conservatory; Snecial; 


Secretarial Domestic Science 
Voice SOWIE Short Story Writing 
Interior Decoration 
taf Spanish First Aid to Injured 
Expression Home Nursin; 
ATHLET Horseback riding; Swimming; Basket- 
pall; Tennis; Military Drill. 
MISS 8. EDNA JOHNSTON, A. B., Principal 
Box E, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


NE SCHOOL 


personality 


Expression, 
Staunton. 
ing. High 
ing, tent 
$450. Catalog. 
JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, 
President 
Fairfax Hall, 
Box C, Basic, Va. 


Penn Hal 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, 


ing (Lithia) water in Virginia. 
- nis, basket-ball, river sports. 


| School for Girls 


Art, 
Secretarial. Superb 
. 17 minutes from 


Horseback 
Terms 


fo AIM—Full Development of 
COURSES OF STUDY 


College Preparatory 
Medern Langnage 
Domestic Science 

Music, art 


True Womanhood 


AMUSEMENTS 
Horseback Riding 
Basketball 
Hockey, Tennis 
Boating, Fencing 


New @y and § 


without interruption. 
view book address 


Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
each year spent at Atlantic City. 
Rates $700. For catalogue 


FRANK S, MAGILL, A.M., Principal, Box N 
Chambersburg 


Work continues 


Pa. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


ie Arts, Music, Modern 
scientific equipment. 


dormitories for young men and 
athletic field. 
ideals. 


making and Domestic Science. 


Entirely distinct buildings. 
vantages of Seminary faculty, 
letic field. Supervi 
ets. Separate booklet. 
Faculty and 


tion about either school 


Gymnasium. Athletic field. 


Tilton Seminary 


In the foothiils of the White Mountains. 
including new gymnasium and dining-hall. 


Thorough training 
Preparation for college or business. 
Elocution and Manual Training. Special courses for 

igh school graduates. Home Economics,Sewing, Dress- 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Number limited. 
study, 
pted to the capability of each boy. House moth- 


equipmen 
high-priced schoots while the endowment per- 
mits an unusually moderate rate. For informa- 


Plimpton, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


in the New Hamopshire Hills. 
Colby Academy Location unsurpassed. Co-edu- 
cational. Meets college requirements. General courses. 


buildings. Exceptional 
En- 


dowment. Founded 1837. Boston Office, Tremont Temple. 
N.H., New London. G. H 


BARRETT. Ph.B., H'dmaster. 


10 buildings, 


en. New 25 acre 
under Christian 
Music, 


wom 


Catalog and views, 


All ad- 
gymnasium and ath- 
Play and athletics 


superior to most 


address George L. 


. There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


How I Taught My Child 
at Home and Saved 


a Year of School 


An experience which shows there is, after all, a Royal 
road to Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 


By Mrs:-E. C. G. 


When Ruth was 6 years old, my husband, 
who was a civil engineer, traveled all over the 
country, staying sometimes only two or three 
months on various “‘jobs’’ for his firm. Under 
the circumstances there was no- use starting 
our little girl in school, when we might move 
somewhere else in so short a time. 1 felt my 
own incompetence too keenly to attempt to 
teach her at home myself, and we could not 
afford to engage governesses or tutors in first 
one place and then another. And there seemed 
to be no other way. 

One night, when Frank had to be out late 
at a conference of engineers, I tucked Ruth in 
her crib and sat down to read one of my 
favorite magazines. I opened it rather aimless- 
ly and my glance fell on an article which told 
the story of a school that had perfected a new 
method of giving children between the ages 
ot four and fourteen a complete elementary 
education right in their own bomes, no matter 
where they might live. 1 read the article 
through and showed it to my husband. He 
agreed with me that it was at least worth 
finding out about. So I wrote the Calvert 
School and outlined our problem. 

In just a few days, I received a compre- 
hensive reply that gave full information about 
the school and its courses. I found there were 
Calvert pupils in every state of the United 
States and in 22 foreign countries—children 
between four and fourteen years, belonging to 
parents in almost every walk of life; some 
from homes of luxury in cities and towns, 
some from farms and ranches—and all were 
achieving results little short of marvelous in 
the way of education and culture. 

After 1 had read some of the remarkable 
letters written by parents who were overjoyed 
to see the progress their little ones were making 
and commending the Calvert courses in every 
respect, 1 was convinced. So I enrolled Ruth 
at once in the Royalroad Course, which is a 
beginner’s course, for children who are just 
ready to start school. 

When I received the lessons and equipment, 
I saw at once how practical and interesting the 
work was going to be. The Lessons were 
simply wonderful. 

It was only a little while after she started 
that Ruth could read and write as well as the 
average public school pupil of the Second 
grade. And she had no difficulty in mastering 
the simple Calvert method of teaching Arith- 
metic. 

The work took only a little of my time and I 
honestly think I enjoyed it as much as Ruth 
did. I have talked to teachers and they admit 
that the Calvert course gives pupils a better 
knowledge of the various subjects at the 
middle of the year than the average school 
child has at the end. 

Calvert School courses are so planned and 
earried out that there is an orderly progression 
without gaps, overlapping or wrong emphasis, 
leading the pupil from the start with the 
elements to a well-rounded, complete knowl- 
edge of the field covered. 

A child of unusual ability does not have to 
waste time, as he would in a class, waiting for 


' the less able ones to catch up; a child whose 
, mind works more slowly but, as is often the 


case, more surely, does not skip or do the work 


superficially in a scramble to keep even with 
others. If he needs more time, he can take it; 
if he needs less, he does not have to waste time 
idly waiting. If he needs more study on 
certain lessons or certain days, here again he 
may pause. If he is sick, there is no gap 
which he would miss entirely if attending 
school; he simply takes up the work at the 
point at which he left it. 

It is for such reasons as these that Calvert 
pupils do the work in a shorter time and on 
the whole very much better than the average 
pupil in daily attendance at school. Any 
parent conscientiously interested in the educa- 
tion and future welfare of his child need not 
worry, therefore, over the lack of local educa- 
tional facilities. Calvert School makes possi- 
ble the best kind of home education, and one 
can have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
work is being done properly and on right lines. 

I cannot understand why parents will put 
up with the tedious trials, tribulations, risks 
and expenses of the first school year when 
Calvert School makes it absolutely unneces- 
sary. I know I would have gladly paid a dozen 
times the cost—and we are far from wealthy— 
even had there been a regular school next door. 

There are thousands ot Calvert School pupils 
located in all parts of the world from China to 
Kamchatka and from Alaska to Cape Horn— 
children whose parents are in the diplomatic 
or consular corps, children of missionaries, of 
army officers, of farmers and ranch owners, of 
business and professional men.  And:for over 
20 years the methods, books and devices ot 
this specialist school have been adopted far 
and wide. 

You may be situated beyond the reach of a 
good school, you may be traveling, or located 
only temporarily for a few months at a time in 
one place. Even when schools are accessible, 
they may not be suitable for various reasons; the 
methods may be poor, the teachers inferior, the 
child’s associates not what you w‘sh; the classes 
may be overcrowded, the conditions unhygienic, 
the hours too long. There is, furthermore, al- 
ways the danger of contagion from children's 
diseases and the exposure in inclement weather. 
You may, therefore. be attempting to teach your 
children yourself, stumbling along in the dark, 
uncertain just what to do and how to do it: or 
you may have a governess, probably a woman 
of intelligence but without special training and 
unable to plan or carry on a course of study that 
is more than a blind following of text-books. 

If you are‘at all interested in your child's edu- 
cation, the least you can do is to find out more 
about this remarkable school, which has com- 
plete course for each grade up to high school, an 
abridged—and less expensive—course for the 
same grades, a pre-school course for children not 
yet ‘ready for school and a Royalroad course 
especially for beginners’in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about 
Calvert Schoc! and what it can do for your child. 
You need not even write a letter unless you pre 
fer to. Just fill out and mail the coupon below 
and you will receive by return mail—without 
any obligation or expense—full information and 
a sample lesson from this school which has solved 
a serious problem for thousands of parents and 
made a big difference in the lives of thousands of 
children the world over. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase Street Baltimore. Md. 
Please send me a sample lesson 
and full information regarding your 
system of home instruction for a 
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Schools for Boys and Girls 


Narses Training Schools 


A high grade pre a y school w.th a moderate tuition. 
buildings. 100 ac Part 


arm. 
Club for winter Address 


Separate dormitories for boys and girls. 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


Eight 


outing 


108th year opens Sept. I5th. High elevation. 
New gymnasium. Playing fields. 


Cushing Academy 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate c 


Preparatory courses tor College, Scientific Gohools 
Music, Household Arts, Manual 
rainin 


Mt. Wachusett region. Seven buildings. Gymnzs- 
sium. Athletic fields. 20-acre campus. Illustrated 


catalog. 
H. 8. COWELL, A. M., P'd. D.. Principal 


4 North Parsonstield 
Parsonsfield Seminary For bovs and 
girls. In the foothills of the White Mountains. 200 acres. 
4 buildings. Invigorating air. All sports. College prepara- 
. Domestic Science. Agric —- Endowment 
permits $300 to cover all expense. Boo 
MAINE. Kezar Falls. Box 3. WESLEY A.B..Prin 


40 acres. 9 buildings. Sturte- 
Hebron Academy vant Home—One of the most 


beautiful residences for. girls in New England. Atwood 
Hall—A modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Whole- 
some food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. 
General courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 

MAINE, Hebron. Wm. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Prin. 


Kent, Hill Seminary New opr 


uipped sc 
Extensive grounds. Athletic fields. Modern buildings Pre- 
pare for college, scientific schocls and business. Music. 
Equal opportunity for boys and girls. Moderate cost 
Booklet JoHN O. NEWTON, A.B., President. 
MAINE, Kent's Hills. 


54th year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. 8375 
Special course in domestic science. For c: 
ass.. Franklin, ARTHUR W. PrIercr 


Litt 


1855. Certificate privi- 
Wayland Academy {eze With leadins colleges 
| Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year college, all courses. 6 
| buildings; 20-acre campus: athletic field: track; 
large lake. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses 
3500. Piano, violin, vocal music, oon stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box EF 
so-e.1.3um.irom Wash.,U.C. A 
Eastern College 5 20th-Century College. Fine new 
bligs. Standard A.B.course. Also two-year degree courses 
in Lit., Ped., Dom, Scie., ne and Bus. Superior Music 
Conserv atory Prep ept. with certificate relations. 
Opened September Doth. U. Roop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. President. 
Preparation for Colleze a 
Dickinson Seminary ‘Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Pool. 
Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. 
High ideals. Rates $500. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D.., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


where 


eo-educational school 
boys and girls get a vision. 
College preparation, Business, 
Musie, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Military train- 


ing, Gymnasium and Athletic 
field. 76th year. Endowed. 
Catalogue. 

L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


A boarding school does not sup- 
Boarding Schools plant the home; but supple- 
ments it. The schools advertised in these pages will exert 
upon yceur girl or boy a broadening influence that will prove 
invaluable in later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishes infor- 
mation on scores ol other splendid schools which do not 
advertise. Address GILBERT. 

N¥w YorE Times Squere Station, Box 155 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational preparatory school. 
ment made possible by endowment. 
ments of Music and Oratory. ‘Rates$100. 00. 


Exceptional equip- 
New dormitories and gymnasium. Strong depart- 
Earl W. Hamlin, Prin.,Box 22, Austinburg, O. 


Training School 


for 
Hurley Hospital Training School Nurses 
Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 
a3 years’ course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 
and contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent on 
to of Hospital and Training School. 
CHIGAN, 


anne Hospital for Nurses. 
Mercer Hospital Our three-year Nurses’ Train- 
ing Course offers special advanianee. 175 beds. Pupils live 
in Nurses’ Home, board and tuition free. Income while 
learning. Two weeks annual vacation. Requirement, 
Grammar School and Ist-year High Address 
NEw JERSEY, Trenton. UPERINTENDENT. 


Three Careers of Independence, 


Prestize, Service 


WHICH" WOULD YOU RATHER BE? | 


“A Nurse > 


The most 
, Graduates of schools |} 
are assured of constant, congenial | | 
employment at good salaries, with j 
many expenses saved. 
Choice of private, hospital, school, 
industrial, public health nursine, 
4 


met. 


witn advancement to executive 
' positions. Battle Creek trained 
, nurses in special demand. World- 


Economics 


struction added to usual course. 
Recreational advantages: pleasant 
environment: no tuition fee; merit 
| allowance, $100 per year. Students | 
may enter any time, butshould ap- 
ee at once. Write for illus. catalog 

Sanitarium and Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, Box , 
110, Battle Creek, Mich. 


For illustrated and 
further _information. address 


A Dietitian? 


Ora Teacher of Home Economics? 
The demand is greater than can be 
2-yr. Course for Dietitians, |, Or 
preparing for lucrative positions in ry 

colleges, clubs, hotels, 
hospitals, etc. Social Se: 
2-yr. Course for Teachers of Home 

in public or private © 
schools and colleges. Our graduates 
in special demana. Exceptional ad- ~ 


famous Sanitarium, witn 1,000 ' physical training, N. Y. bli 
|| vantages, pleasant surroundings, pabhic 
gives op| recreation, health-builaing. Par. o's super> equipment, out- 
assage, Dietetics. Health Reco: | Write for illustrated prospectus. swimming pools, athletic fields, 


These Schools are an out- 
| growth of the educationa! 

work of The Battle Creek 

Sanitarium, and make use 

of its Hospital, 

tories. Gymnasiums, Ath- 
* letic Courts, etc. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SCHOOLS, | 


| of 
Physical Training? 


a Playground Director—in 
schools, colleges, Y. W. C. A.'s, 

clubs, big re- 
munerative, constructive work, 
mainly outdoors. Complete, 
sified training. in charge C. Ward 
Crampton, -, recent director 


rvice work. 


courts, etc.; games, aesthetic and 
folk dancing, pageantry, girl scout 
courses. Special l-year course. 
Fall term begins September. Low 
tuition; self-support plan. Write 
for illustrated catalog. Normal 

hool of Physical Education, | 
Box 110, Battle Creek, Mich. } 


Labora- 


Box 110, Battle 
_ Creek. Mich. t 


The Grace Hospital Nusses 


2% yrs. course. Registered. Theoretical “and Dractlegy 
class work. Modern nurses’ home. Two years ’ High School 
work 0. its educational equivalent required. Address 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
MICHIGAN, Detroit. John R. St. and Willis Ave., Box@. 


Training School for Nurses ‘The Michaal 


Reese 
pital. Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year (course 
instruction. Theoretical and Practical elags 

ork. Ainimum entrance requirements, 4 years High 
School work. Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent, 
ILLINOIS. Chieago. Groveland and 29th St.. Box 101, 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year Genery 
course. Liberal allowance, room, noose, on ing. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 S. Kedzie A 


School cf Domestic Science 


School of Domestic 
Arts and Science | 


Offers one year intensive courses 
in HOME-MAKING, also INSTITU- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT. Subjects in- 
clude: kery, Menu Planning and 
Preparation, Marketing, Household Man- 
agement, TableService, Food Values, Sew- 
ing, Millinery, Etc. Desirable dormitory 
accommodations. For catalog address: 
Lillian A. Kemp, Director, Box @. 6 N. Michigan Av, » 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lesley School of Household Arts 


Kindergarten and Grade Work. Home efficiency and 
dietetics. Dormitory Address 

MkRs. EpITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everect St. 


School of Domestic Science and Art 


Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dietitians 
matrons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. 
School home for residence and practice. Address 
A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W.C. AL 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 48 Berkeley St. 


THE 


Garland School 


of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
| overand maintain well ordered homes. One and two- 
| year homemaking courses under specialist teachers 
| include Child Study, the Family and Social Problems, 
| and its Preparation, Income and Cost of Liv- 
| ing, Furnishings, Clothin, ng. , Serving of Meals, Stories 
| and Hand Work for Children and many other vital 
| home subjects. Also shorter elective courses. Res- 
| ident students direct the Home-Houses (City and 


Suburban) under supervision, putting into prac- 
tice principles taught. Catalog on request. Address 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 


= 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


School for Backward Children 
School for Exceptional Children fui 


in a beautiful suburban home for the care and training of 
children who through mental disability. are unable to at 
tend public or private schools. Domestic Science for older 
girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 


The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all pen Terms 

5 month and up. MR AuGustT A, BOLT, 

NEw YorK, Binghamton, Fairy jew Ave. Supt. 


Marydell 


Successful corrective medical treatment A. backward 
—, ney ous children at the ideal country residence 


PERNSYLV ANITA, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
developed. di Home Life. Association with n 
children. J. HEDLEY, M.D., 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, (N. ¥. v.) Prin. 
PENYSYLVANIA. Box C, Glenside (12 miles Phils.) 


The Trowbridge Training School 

A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children, 
The Best in the West. Endorsed by Educators and 
Physicians. 


E. HayDN M.D, 
Missouri, Kansas City, Chambers 


Sycamore Farm School 
For Backward and Nervous Children. Individual in- 
erection. Home © privileges. For circular and particulars 


the sc’ 
SECRETARY 
NEw YorK, Newbureh. R. F. D.. No 
Summer Camps 


The Teela-Wooket Camps Camps for Girls, 
under 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horsemal- 
ship. A 300 acre “* Wonderland” in the heart of the Gree 


Senior rand Junior 


Sitestaine. Write for booklet. MR. and Mrs. C. A. Ros 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 38, 10 Bowdoin St. 
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Schools for Boys 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


is the Kemper idea to develop 
I’ both mind and body. A thoroughly 
modern equipment assures the best 
living conditions. The Kemper boy is 
virile, manly and self-reliant; he car- 
ries his studies easily because 
natural craving for “doing things” is 
— Kemper excels in athletics 
1—gymnasium, track, base- 
ball, basketball, football, 
swimming, s' skating, tennis, hikes, e' 
has been continuously 
by the U. S. Department of War 


r my a military school of the highest 
a class, Certificate admits to college. 
Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. Address 

Col. T. A. Johnston, 712 Third St. 
Boonville, Mo. 


6 hh 
itary Aeaden 


Described by 
patron as “ideal place for 
the training of hoys in character and 
scholarship.” Endorsed by leading 
educators. Now entering its 28th 
year with improved facilities. High- 
est moral surroundings. R.O.T.C. 
under supervision U. S. Army Officer. 
Rate $500.00. Noextras. It will pay 
you to read our catalogue. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 


A Military School 
for Boys 


Suffield 


' I ‘HOROUGH traininz of brain, body and Ex-President William H. Taft says: 

morals. Attractive New England town, “I congratulate you on the honored tradt- 

3% hours from New York City. Complete tion which surrounds this school. “More and 

more we are making our preparatory schools 

equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium Into communities ike those English schools, 

and athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active Rughy 

Y.M.C.A. A thorough preparation for college, _ ness, decency of life. That is what you have 
business, scientific schools. Intimate advisory here at SumMeld.” 

care of each boy. 87th year. arate Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, 

department for young boys. House mother. 


June oth, rors. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Principal, 11 Main Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


GEORGE SCHOO is a home school in the country for boys and 
a They eat and recite together. Separa 
dormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequate supervision makes their association helpfui. 
ane result is respect of boy for girl and ar for boy. It is a safer basis for after life. 
Courses of study broad and thorough. Each pupil's studies under personal supervision of 
rincipal. Faculty large and experienced. Graduates succeed in college. Special classes 
in Citizenship. a Training. Sanitation. First aid. Sewing. Cooking. Athletics, 
gymn nasium, pool. 22 7 agree of woods and open country on Neshaminy Creek. 
tes moderate Geecane large endowment. For catalogue write to 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic 

“Irving’’ 

ong Head Master. 

ares for all colleges and technical 

erie ndividual as well as class instruction. 

Equipment includes Athletic Field, Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. Address 


J.M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 915 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1841 
Organized for the cevelopment of character. 
Directed work and play. 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play-fields. 
Junior School for Boys from ten to fourteen. 
distinct school in a building of itsown. Un- 
der the care of a house father and mother. 
Rates $450-$900 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal . 
Box F, Easthampton, Mass. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here?’ ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M.., Princival, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


Character Individual 


Scholarship MILI TARY INS I | I U TE Attention 
Each boy is taught how to study. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, carefully rpanes _ ate rogram of 
work and recreation and drill produce sound ies, capable; minds and cheerful dispositions. ‘or catalog 
Address COL. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-5, Bordentown, N. J. 


Prepares for Any College 


Faculty, equipment and methods which make 
capable boys eligible for entrance anywhere. 


ATORY SCHOO] 


4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs), Washington, D.C. 


Cottage plan—boys and masters live together. 
Excellent table, school operates its own farm. 
Splendid amon oa and athletic field. Small 
classes. Special course for entrance to National 
Academies. Catalogue and View Book on request. 


Clinton Hall, Administration Building 


Blair 


“Real “Boy’o School 


Liberally endowed and ta equipped: 


Greenbrier 


A Presbyterial Military School 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


An Bo military boarding school where boys are 

erly taught to meet life’s nsibilities. Capacity 
r 120 boys. Large corps of instructors—all college 

graduates. A quiet, healthful location in a bracing moun- 

tain etiahete. 2300 ft. a woot On Main 

R. R ick i and athletic field. 


Terms $425. For illustrated catalogue address 
Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 15 


for boys who are able and dispo: to take ad- 
vantage of the unusual opportunities offered. 
General education and _ preparation for any 
college or technical school. 

A catalog will be mailed upon request, but a 
visit for personal inspection is more satisfactory. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., 
Box C, BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 
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Eleven Buildings with excellent 
Alumni Mathodrome—150 feet in 
before winter. Faculty of fifteen university-trained experts 

DIVIDUAL ATTENTION AND CLOSE SUPER- 


Best equipped private boys’ school in South. 
library, laboratory, class-room facilities. 
diameter —to be erected 
thorough work. IN 

ISION DAY AND NIGHT. Boys from fourteen to twenty-one admitted. Sepa- 


CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOO 


Located in the country three miles from railroad; removed from drug stores, soda founts, 
movie shows, corner groceries and other loafing centres. Environment absolutely whole- 
some, rendering discipline of boys from seven to fourteen years of age relatively easy. School 
property embraces nine substantial buildings: Dormitories, dining hall. gymnasium. library, 
bowling alley, recitation rooms, infirmary, on a 200 acre plot. Wonderful chalybeate spring 
supplies perfect drinking water. Hours of work and play carefully tempered to young boys. 
Much out-door exercise including hikes through the woods. Trained nurse and house- 
mother. Carefully selected faculty. Steam-heating and electric lighting. \'odern sanita- 
tion. Tuition $500. In writing to Col. L. L. Rice, Lebanon. Tennessee, for Illustrated 


Tate Junior School for younger boys. haracter-molding, good bits, sound 
scholarship, clean sport—academy ideals. Classical, linguistic, scientific, commer- | p & 
cial courses. Certificate admits to leading universities North and South. MILI- Jk~ \N 
TARY DEPARTMENT UNDER DIRECT SUPERVISION OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT. For handsomely illustrated catalog address Box 77. Be ae 

COL. L. L. RICE, President, Lebanon, Tennessee _ 


Marion 


catalog, specify Junior School, Box 77. 
boys to their best 


A school where orderliness, respect ‘ 
for government, and the desire to make achievement. Sound 
pel replace recklessness and the government through 
“don’t care” attitude: where every sensible restraints and 
boy is put on his mettle to meas! re incentives to goed con- 
himself by established school stand- duct. Rated JTonor 
ards. Boys from33siaiesand 3foreign School by Southern Com- 
countries establish T. M. I. as the mission on Accredited 
South’s Best Known Military School. Schools. Situated in 
Good name of school rests on thorough beautiful Sweetwater 
ecademic work, efficient military Valley—1300 feet above 
sea level. Health record 


training and physical development, 
and the spirit oe t. M.L. which inspires unsurpassed, Mild cli- 


mate makes possible all-year. 
outdoor drills and exercises. 
Athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Modern buildings, 
science laboratories, library. 
R.0.T.C. Military ecuipment. 
Prepares for college, govern- 
ment academies, and business. 
Investigate T. M. L, a school 
where boys malce good. Refer- 
ences furnished in any state. 
For catalogue address 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


STITUTE 


for Boysunder 15. Uni- 


Hillside Home School que system of supervised 

study, in open air School. Enter at any time. High elevation. 

in quiet New England village. Farm training in conjunction 

with Summer Camp. $500.00. All expense of School year. 

Special terms for entire Calendar year. THE PRINCIPAL. 
MAINE, West Lebanon. 


Powder Point School 


Riggs School 


For Boys. 
Send for booklet. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


sports. 


High School, Agricultural anc College Pre- 
piratory Courses. 175 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 


F. B. Rices, Headmaster. 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 


Will Understand Your Boy 


| 


Institute 


DESIGNATED HONOR SCHOOL 
1920 BY WAR DEPARTMENT 
The Army and Navy College 
One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 
Superb equipment. 8o0-acre 
campus. Patronage from 
every state and territory of 
the Union and from foreign 
countries. Ideally located in 
the Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt 
which the Government found most satisfactory 
for training soldiers. Complete preparatory 
and college courses. Unlimited private tutoring 
without extra charge. Junior and Senior R. O. 
T.C. Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U. S. 

Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 
Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cov- 
ering the most difficult parts of the first year’s work 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank, 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement of 
the A djutani General. Special Courses for com- 
petitive examinations for Appointment to An- 
napolis and West Point and Cadetships in the 
Coast Guard Academy. Over four hundred 
young men sent to the Government Academies 
during the War. In i920 Marion men won 
appointments in every competitive examination 
they stood, and made :00% of successes on 
'ebruary entrance examinations 1o Naval 
Academy. Rates moderate. For catalog and 
information, address 


Marion, Alabama 


Col. W. L. Marfee, Pres. 


New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West thatis developing the 
highest typé of manhood. Ideal 
conditions — bracing air, sun- 
shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
3700 feet. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box E 
Roswell, New Mexico 


the schools and camps advertised in these pages. You | ff 
will make no mistake in writing to those that interest you. | 


—and help him to understand 
himself. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Clean, snappy athletics 
for every boy. Clearest 
understanding between boys | 
and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages Io to 19. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School % 
for Manly Boy; 


4 . ~ 625 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
Number limi o d vel ainty- private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 
Boys must furnish evidence years old prepared for the Universities, G t 


Academies or Business. 


of good character. Unique 


1,690 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 


location on sea- mourtain air of the proverbially healthful 
ani beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 

shore. Conven- mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
» Parental discipline. Military training devel- 
ient to Boston. ops obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady 
lawns, expensively equipped mnasium, 

Address swimming pool, athletic park. aily drills 

ani exercises in openair. Boys from 


tomes of culture ani refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tu- 
torial system. Academy sixty years old. 
$275,000 barracks, full equipment, ahso- 
lutely fireproo.. Charges 3600. Catalogue 
free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., President, Staunton, Ya. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
Headmaster 
92 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 
Unit R. T. 

Military science taught by U. S. Army officer 
College Preparatory, Business and Music. Naval 
training. 282 boys enrolled from 18 states and 3 
foreign countries last year. All sports. $60, 

to be spent in ne during vacation. A 
broader preparation than the pu ‘lic sc _ 
give. Catalog. Rev. Walter Mitchell, D. D., Rectors 
Rox F, Charleston, 8. 


WO inches is too small aspace to tell of 
the adventurous daring of that sane 
School in the Hills on the Hudson. 


The Raymond Riordon 
School 


HIGHLAND ULSTER COUNTY 
NEW YORK 


tells much more—and briefly. 

It will be interesting to see how many see 
this little dot mentioned with the myriad 
other Schools on the Cosmopolitan’s 
register. 


COSMOPOLITAN offers to its readers a unique service about schools. 
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Schools for Bovs 13 


Carson Long Institute 


84th year a home school for boys 


BUILDINGS, 18 acres in the 

healthful foothills of. the Blue 
Ridge. Individual and personal in- 
struction—how to learn, how to labor, 
how to live. Our aim is knowledge, 
character, culture, effic'ency. College 
Preparatory, Business, Junior Courses. 
Spanish, French. Public Speaking. 
Separate building for boys under 13 
years. Strong religious but non- 
sectarian influence. Low charges due 
to endowment and buying supplies 
direct from farmers. $400 and u 
Juniors $375. For further details, 
address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
‘Box A New Bloomfield, Pa. 


"BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 
115thyear. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young men 15 


years and upwards. 11 expert teachers. Individual at- 
tention. Students select subjects to fit chosen career. 


Home atmosphere, spring water. 
swimming pool, gymnasium, athletic field. No haz ing. 
Near station 1 Aero Mail Route N. Y. and Chicago. 
Rates moderate. Catalog. 

JAMFS S HUGHE 


Hunting, fishing, 


8. A.M.. Headmaster, Rellefonte, Pa. 


Here, at Saint John’s School, a boy 


‘ pare for college or r business. 

The attractive and superior 
orgs brass ine manner 

raining Corps breeds fine manners, 

Brig.-Gen. Wm. initiative, sense of duty 

erbeck, develops character an uilds 

ody. "Separate School for g 
Box 19, Attractive Summer Schoo! 


Boys. 
Manlius, N.Y. send for booktet. 
Military 


St. John’s cademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


OPPORTUNITY 


“ischallenging young men of character and in- 
dividuality as in no previous age. St. John's 
builds character, develops individuality. A boy 
who puts himself in harmony with the school’s 
Methods and ideals 

will lay a sound 
foundation for a 
path while life. 


Military 
Quickens § 
Strengthens the men- 
tal processes. 

All track and team 
Sports under expert 
instructors and 
Coaches. 

Early application 
is imperative for 


term opening 
Sept. 22. Entries 
for 1921 now be- 
ing received. For 
eatalog and partic= 
ulars, address 


8T. JOHN'S MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 
Bex 23 Delafield 
Waukesha Co. 
Wisconsin 


The right school? 


Nationally recognized as one of the country’s 
leading military schools. Students enrolled last 
year from 26 ‘states. Trains for college or for 
business life. Reserve Officers Training Corps 
under direction U. S. Army cer. 
Unusual facilities for athletics on 
beautiful 67 acre campus. Annual 
camp a feature. Write for cat- 
alogue. Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 203, Columbia, Tenn. 


Built by U. S. Government 


Ten buildings of stone and 
brick valued at half a million 
dollars. 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


besa Preparatory—Not a Military Institution 


Trustees: 


Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell. H. C. ee ee: 


lor, ‘Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick , Alfr Foumtion as thorough as can be found 
Rev 


Help Peeper y between faculty and 
kind of boys. Clean living. 

Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western 
colleges as equal to that of any preparatory school. Gradu- 
ates admitted to all institutions East or West which admit 
without examination. finite preparation for entrance 
—— of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of 

ec 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one 
hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium 
swimming-pool. Scientific physical training. All athletics. 
Aim distinctively educational. Not maintained for profit. 
Annual charges $950. 

Catalog covers details. For copy address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Military Schoo | 


ane West, 


Carpenter, J. H. S. Lee, students. Honor ideals. ‘Right 


J 
sey, Stanle: Field. B. M. Linnell, M 


Palmer, C. B. Moore, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. 


The Recitation 
Building 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
4lst year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A 
modern high-standard school located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Small classes of not more than 
10 cadets to each teacher secure individual atten- 
tion for every boy. Prepares for universities and 
business life. Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual 
ajor Morgan udgins 
Principal, Box 401 pat 
War Dept. 


SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 
—and Your Boy 


HERE is a school where the teach- § 
ers are fired with enthusiasm 


for the INFINITE POSSIBILITIES 
OF 


EACH INDIVIDUAL 

It takes imagination 
these possibilities. This ‘educational 
vision”’ our men have. The road lies 
clear before us, and what we see we 
have written for you in 


“THE VISION OF SWARTHMORE” 


ask for it today 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 
Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 


BOY! 
to discover 


MILFORD — 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York. 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual iistruclion. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 

ur plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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Schools for Boys 


of health considered of first importance. 
boys. 
100 acres. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American. boy .and the discriminating parent: 
Exponents of clean sport, fair play, and thorough work. Development and maintenance 
Military training adapted tothe age of our 
Preparatory to larzer secondary schools. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


l.quipment modern and complete. 


For 90 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and ate eliance. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are ae carefully considered as their 
mental training. Healthful locatiou. 42 
miles from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 
For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS, M. DUNCAN, Box 94, Freehold, N. J. 


CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparetory School for Boys 
Recreation Specializing in College or 
University reparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
Athletics: Recreation building 


Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certifi- 
cate privilege. Apply now for 1920. 

Summer School. Specializing in pre para- 
tion for University Entrance Examinations, 


* ‘Two terms: mid-July to September. 


ool. The vear round. High-grade 


Special Tatorin Seb 
4 Experienced fac- 


instruction in all preparatory subjects. 
ulties for all "Schools. Write for catalogs. 


Director, A. M. DRUMMOND. M. A., Box 102 


Boys Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of 

rospective pupil and any information you see fit. 
charge now—or later. 
CosMOPOLITAN aL CLUB. 

NEw YorE, Times Square * tation, Box 155. 


Ithaea. N. 


IA AM. 
GERMANTOWN 


mas DAYTON, OH IO 


Where right habits of living and thought 
are instilled in the boy. Promptness, respon- 
sibility, self-reliance and willing obedience | 
become traits of Miami Military character. 


_ High Academic Standards. Small classes, 
individual attention to each student. Boys 


lernment Academies, 
|Higher Colleges, Uni- 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
HE STORY of this 
famous school is told in 
the illustrated catalogue, which 
will be sent upon application 
to the Superintendent. 


Largest Military School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 


Each school has an individuality. 


are taught how to study. Competent faculty. 
All athletics. 


Cellegiate courses. 
Preparation for Gov- 


versities and Business. 
Military training un- 
der U. S. Army offi- 
cers. 36th year opens 
September. 1920. 
Early application ad- 
vised. For catalogue 
address 


cL. VON GRAF 


Pillsbu 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


44th year. 15 acres. 8 building 
aximum college preparation. 
Individual instruction. Mil. 
itary and Manual training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. Exceptional advan- 
t.zes in Orchestra and Band 
Music. Write for Catalog. 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. Over 1600 boys 
for leading univ ersities 

years. Unanimous endorse- 


sive Athletic grounds. Rea- 
Sonable rates. 
Junior School. Catalog. 


JOHN C. TUGGEY, M.A., 
Headmaster 


Separate 
Junior 
School 


RANDOLPH-MACO? 
"ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


A CLOSE study of the boy’s peculi- 
arities—his temperament—his 
ability—his courage and his ambitions 
enables Randolph-Macon to prepare 
him for his proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College or Scientific Schools. 
Also prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical de- 
velopment combined with military 
training fit the boy for the needs of the 
times. Modern buildings, gymnasium 
and spacious grounds for all outdoor 
sports. $450. 29th session opens Sep- 
tember 21, 1920. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 

Box 404, Front Royal. Va. 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. Strictly preparatory for —_ 
or engineering school. Junior School for young boys. 
catalog address = Registrar, G. D. CnuRCH, M. A 
AMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively tor i 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. Copley 8) 


es from 
Monson Academy § AD 


2 Main St. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life anc for college work. A school for 60 boys— 
single rooms —_. Yearly expense 
GAYLORD D. DovuGLass, A.M., Headmaster. 
M ASSACHUSETTS. Wilbraham. 


Mili Thorough 
Mohegan Lake School College, 
Technical School or Business, with certificate piven 
Average number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful I 
on Mohegan Lake. Physical training and Athletics under 
professional direction. A. E. LINDER, A. ci 
NEW YORK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., Box 81. 


for 50 bors, 8 to 16.__ Beautiful loca- 
Kyle School tion, 22 miles from New York. 
year. First prize winner competitive military arill Bi 
armory, N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. “Your 
school looks so ’—visitors’ 
camp in the Catskil . PAUL KYL. 
NEw YORK, Box "504. 


Westchester Military Academy 
Academic, preparatory and business courses. 
young boys receive the best of 
around care. uition moderate. 
JAMES NELSON McLure, Headmaster. 
NEw York, Peekskill-on-Hudson, Box C. 


Special opportunk 
St. John’s Military School ter cok 
lege preparation. Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. "Junior 
Hall, a separate school for boys 

A. RANNEY, Principal. 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudso! 


RIVERSIDE 


A militar, cadem the highest grade, fifty 


ates on faculty. Elegant living quarters; 60-acre 
campus; government-built target-range; aquatics; 
golf; close personal supervision; individual instruc- 
tion; compulsory gymnasium work: all athletics: 
expenses moderate; limited accommodations. 
For catalogue address 


RIVERSIDE, Box C, Gainesville, Georgia 


Read its story carefully. 
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[Mount Pleasant Academy 


Schools for Boys ‘ I5 


Academy 


Pa. 

Aim_ of the School—A thor- 
ough mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 


. of the famous Cum- 

Vs alley, of the beautiful and health- 

BQUIP: pact Modern and compl 


Write for catalogue and “The 8 ot Box 
"WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster 


FOUNDED 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive 

. Has educated and developed boys in char- 
acter, mind and body by a system involving personal 
attention of qualified instructors. Takes pride in its 
quiet but coutititions achievement of over a century 
training of boys to become men of integrity and 


usefulness. 
SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or 
entrance to ranking colleges and universities. Prac- 
tical military instruction in field 
work. penciont and constructive methods of physical 
nppigmented by athletic aporte. 
ITI Admirably on the high- 


Address, 


a school that educates 
the ake on vail sides 


Fitting Your Boy For The New Civilization 


Of Peddie we say just this—it is a good school—a 
sincere school—a school of fine ideals and splendid 
schoiarship—a Ban that will return your boy to 
you year after year better than he went away. 

Peddie is pol small and spends all of its income up- 
on its students. 9 miles from Princeton. Modern dor- 

mi O-acre campus—gymnasium—baseball— 
football—cinder track. Summer camp. | Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates — 
all colleges by certificate or examination. 55th y 
Exceptionally fine infirmary has just been com pleted 
for the care of the boys in case of illness. 


Learning the Lesson of Health 


Every Peddie boy is given a gocmmrehentive phys- 
ical examination. Every organ is tested and charted. 


n 
teachers. Character bi 
by with virile Christian men 


Y the very nature of things, there will be unprec- 
opportunities for men of large caliber 
—good men—true men—men equipped p 
intellectually and spiritually to carry on great 
work just ahead. 
rn in America today these men are boys 
wing up. Some of them are even now on +4 
threshold of a higher education. And the integrity 
ot that will determine in large measure 
2 ir sui in the 


It takes foresight. 
It takes vision. It oiten 
requires a personal 
visit. it is worth- 
while 


New Memorial Infirmary Write for Booklets nga Catalog 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 9-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


A PROUD record of 154 years. Graduates 


in every walk of life. Well-balanced 

Our teachers develop studious, manly boys 

ready ady for any college, and combine companionship 

with "aiscipline. Happy home life in beautiful dor- 
best of food. m, agen | 


plicants in harmony y with’ the long established 
ideals of the school. Write for illustrated catalog, 
stating age and other particulars about your boy. 
WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 
Box 135, New Brunswick, N. J. 


With a Winter 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUT Heme in Fleviaa 


The only school that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, — to the 

mn, by special train and with no interruption of studies. Honor system applied by ——— 

Excellent equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and work shops, modern bui ground 
and athletic field. 96-acre campus. Outdoor work all winter. New — in Florida. here boys enjoy 
sea bathing, boating, ‘ishing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter m 

Accredited by jeading universities. Designated Honor School by the War Department. Junior and Senior 
Divisions of R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary; waiting list last three y 


Address The Secretary, Kentucky Military Institute, ai Kentucky. 


College pre- 


Princeton hae School paratory 


military country scnool ad 
Newton icles 50 boys. Ages 10 to 16 pr 
ferred. 2 peers from N. Y. 


ILIP S. WILSON, A. M., Prin. 


Catalog. 


Military Academy 


Reg miles Philadelphia. Prepares for college or busi- 
U. 8. Army Officer detailed. Special School for 
ape C. H. LORENCE, President. 
OR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
New JERsry, Wenonah. Box 403. 


Danville Military 


r Institute 
Danville Virginia 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Unsur- 

Passed climate. Prepares for colleges, uni- 

Versities, business, and Government Acad- 

emies. Select patronage, strong faculty, 

home influences, modern equipment. De- 
ment for small boys. Charges $550. 
0 extras. Cataiog, a 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt., Box B. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 


petepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
utiful, elevated grounds. Excellent health record. 


modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. All 


MORGAN PARK icavemy 


14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old- 
fashioned scholastic standards. Credits recognized at all col- 
leges. Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's civic and indus- 
trial institutions with shop talks and business men’s lectures 
part of regular work. Small classes. Individual care. Play- 
ground activities under trained directors. Separate school 
for younger boys. Boy Scout Troops. R.O. T.C. 


COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
For catalog address Box 100, Morgan Park, Illinois 


BINGHAM SCHOOL MEBANE, N.C. 


Fine Altitude in Piedmont North Carolina 


Here, at te a boy is taughe to study. 128th year. Military Organization begun in 1861. x nip® 
ment furnished War Department. Lovely lawns, Gymnasium, Athletic Park. Outdoor Classes. Bible’ 
Penmanship and Physical are emphasized. Summer School and Camp. Ten States represented last year- 
Charges $770. Send for booklet 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 1, Mebane, N. C. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


= aratory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
life. Address the REvy.A 


Senior and Junior de 
vidual instruction in college preparatory and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
dormitory Athletic field. Moderate 
THUR E. BROWN, Headmast 
_ Box C. 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy.for boys. College 


Junior cy ae Vigorous athletic and military 
A.D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. Ta 
PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


athletics. Junior School in separate building with 
+ x 420. 
Building 


Edwin M. Hartman, 
A.M., Prin. 


FARMINGTON MAINE 


Abbott School] 


“The boy at Abbott lives’ 


Athletics on a field that would be a 
credit to any college. Hiking, camenne. 
snowshoeing, skiing, a winter carniv. 


PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


THE LARGEST OF [TS 
CLASS IN AMERICA. 


Page Military Academy builds 
a firm foundation for a success- 
ful career. Everything adapted 
to meet the needs of small 
boys. Military training fosters ex- 
actness, cooperation, — self-reliance 
and initiative. Large, modern build- 


Small classes insure rapid and thorough 
work. Prepares for business but em- 


ings; seven-acre campus; seventeen phasizes college preparation. 
resident teachers. Let our catalog 
tell you all about the school. pointe methods with old-fashioned 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster, 
R.F.D. No. 944, Box 946 Los Angeles, Cal. Catalog on request. 


Boys grow big and strong in California MOSES BRADSTREET PERKINS, Headmaster 
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The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive. 


Schools for Boys 


in smail groups—personal care. Over 50 
Harvard, Princeton. Pennsy!vania, Lafayette, Lehi 
Scholarships. Separate Junier School wit 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 


+ Penn State and others. 


i t. Carn Library. Gymnasium and 20-acre campus. All athletics. 
Resident nurse. Not conducted for profit—moderate rates... Catalogu: 


ERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


per cent. of our students are honor men and leaders at 


Music, Business 
House Mother and constant supervis Complete 
Delight‘ul ne life iole- 


BOX 106, PENNSBURG, PA. 


Pennsylvania Military: College—— 


GRANTS DEGREES: 99 Infantry 
Civit Enginesring Trains for Leadership 
Artillery 
pew a Unusual facilities for Athletics. Aviation 


SEPARATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER BOYS OF 12 AND UPWARDS 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, BOX 124, CHESTER, PA. 


KIS 


mits the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 


certificate privileges. 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. 


Sw imming ‘pool. Bowling alleys. 
$850. ‘For. catalog address box 814. 


A School for Boys 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School, af- 
fectionately known as KI 
looki er. Special preparation for college or technical schools. University 
Individual attention through preceptorial System; 
Fine moral tone throughout 
school. Several football and baseball fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. 
School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


SKI, per- 


Massee Country School 
Stamford, Conn. 
53 minutes from New York ie 
—on Long Island Sou 
A college preparatory for 
day and bos 


Shippan Point 


dividual attention. 
13th year. 16 acres. 
New equipment. 
Address Box 100 
Stamford, Conn. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded 
merican manho 
through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipm:nt 
Preparatory, usiness 
and Music. admitted with- 


for 
smaller boys. xi Athletics and 

Club Band an chestra. 
musicians. Capacity taxed 


STAMFORD MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


a school that pursues sound § 
educational methods and provides a thorough 4 
training for mind and A ted at Os- 
sining overlooking the udson, convenient 


. Military 
the fresh invigorating air keep the” 
boys in the finest physical t 
avery power is bent toward the ~p dev 

ment of each student. Classes are purposely small 
and boys are assured ‘individual consideration from 
every teacher. Instructors are chosen for their moral #? 
force as well a3 for their skill. 4 


gymnasium is won 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
Ossining, New York a 


Charlotte Hall School 4 wae 
for 


Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washi 
Estate of 325 acres. ealthful location. Safe home 
boys. ourses. Moderate 


and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont sectional 
Virginia. Unit of ve Officers.Training Corps. New 
buildings and comp lete gymnasium. Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue addr : 
VIRGINIA, BoxA. COoL.E. LIGON, Pres. 


The Massanutten Military Academy’ 
Preparatory School for boys, in beautiful Shenand 
Valle ‘Prepares for college atid business. 


boys. HOWARD J. 
IRGINIA, Woodstock. Box 1 


Chatham Training School Money’ 
In Piedmont section on main line of Southern Ry. Parental 
care | and thorough instruction under Christian influences. 
ic. Commercial. .Military traini: 


annually Early 


PRESIDENT, Mexico, Mo. 


Ze PENNINGION SCHOOL 


A school which gives close personal attention 
to each boy with the dominant aim of 
developing character and manliness. 
Sound learning and an active, athletic. 
outdoor life. In the foothills of 
Watchung Mountains, near New 
York and Prepares 
for and technical 
Business Courses 


§ athletics. 
nd :year ope! September 22nd. Early 
regiatzation desirable. 
FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster 
Box 10 ennington, N. J. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


88th year. Army Officers Detailed 
R.O.T.C. $100,000 Upper House, 
Separate building for young boys (7-13). 

“If you wish to make sure of your son's scholastic as 
well as military training, choose Peckskill.""—The late 
Maj. Bell's advice to par ents. 

Ad Iress J. C. BUCHER, A. M., or C. A. ROBINSON, 
Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


admitted to all — New buildings. Terms $350. 
VIRGINIA, Chatham A. H. CAMDEN, President. 


Onarga Military School 
A select home school for a limited number. Beau! 
situated 85 miles south of Chicago. Four modern and wel 
equipped buildings. Close individual attention. Athletics. 
J. E. BITTINGER, Superintendent. 
ILLINOIs, Onarga. 


Western Military Academy 
Capacity taxed some time before school 
peaigned. for entrance in September, 
1920. Early ‘appliestion is advised. 
. G. EATON, Su} 


CoL. 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22. Mat. R. L. JACKSON, : 


Todd Seminary for Boys year 
Right thinking de- 


velo, through comradeship bet ween teachers and boys, 
Vv watehfulness 
Onekama, Mich. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WENTWORTH 


Established 1880 


A High grade preparatory 
school for boys of good character. 
Capacity 400. 

Military instruction under U.S. 
Army officer and World War vet- 
e1ans. unit, Largest 
school gymnasium in Missouri 
Valley. 43 miles from Kansas City. 

Separate School for 
Small Boys 
For Catalog address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 


Lexington, Mo. 


1817 Washington Ave. 


The Citadel 


Founded 1842 CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Located in the ploturesrue South. Rated by 
War Dept. as Sees ag ished Military College. 
Senior unit R.O.T.C. Mild climate permits open 
air military work all the year. Unsurpassed for 
military excellence and esprit. Noted as an en- 
gineering schoo! for three quarters 01 a century. 

Scientific and Liberal Art courses 
confer B. 8. degrees. 14 High School 
units reguired tor admission. Applicants must be 
16 years old. Expenses limited to actual cost. 
For address 
L. O. J. BOND, Superintendent 


Military School 


A country, qoliege preparatory school, hd miles 
from Boston. Gym- 


per 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Direccor 
425-Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 
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Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 


Schools for Boys “3 Conservatories of Music 17 
A Edgar Nelson 
Pres. and Director j ice=Pres.” 


which cost $1,500 
ies and its ‘i 
expert advice can mak 
The location of the 


an equipment 
ite dormitor- 
laboratories 


and shops are as complete, od ge most 


et 


in the 
in Mar 


t beautiful spot 5 
aves it great-advantages of "climate 
and healt ess. 

The School gives complete peenere- 
tion for all college and enginecri 
schocls. 

ind | The School has seven athletic fields, 
igh 4 twelve ten courts, nine-hole golf 
course, Quarter mile cinder track, 
ent ymnasium and batting cage. New 
seventy-five foot swimming pool. 

7 Rates $1000 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. D., Director 
om Port Deposit, Marviand 
ral 
ort 
oor 
| 


Old D Dominion Academy 
ne for Erepetamets tory School for Boys, 7 to 16. 
erms. | h in mountains of W.Va. 100 
from ington, D. C. Limited to 

rates. Address R. ALLEN, Supt. 
ee WEST VIRGINIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A. 
» 
Shattuck School | 
New Military, 


enter when 14 <, 15 years of age. 
Book on request. 
MINNESOTA. Faribault. 


Preparatory, Episcopal. a1 
should be filed & tor the year Poste 2 to 


Catalogue and V 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. 
~ to academic work. Lower 


A. 
Oxt0, College Hill, Box 44. 


Military drill subordinate 
school for younger boys. Cer- 
tficates admit to colleges. Athletics 

M. HENSH AW, 8 juperintenden 
(Near Cincinnati.) 


Culver 
buildings. Pchool practically full 
INDIANA, Culver. 


e super’ 
Kan Immediate application 


Culver Military Academy 


military system, 500- 
array of 


ADJUTANT’S AIDE 


A school exclusively for boys 
high school. 
In 

ins September 14. 
ALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. “Box 


m six to fifteen. 
but thoro military training. 
m the term 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


No 


Fall 
P. KELLY, Supt. 
138. 


Claremont School 


ber of recommended boys. 


for Boys. 
standards for a limited num- 
Thorough preparation for all 


A school of high 


‘An Institution of National Prominence — 2 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate; Diploma and Degrees in 


MUSIC 


- Physical-Culture Dancing 


Faculty of over seventy instructors iededing such famous are 
tists as Charles W. Clark, baritone, Richard Czerwonky, vio 

. linist, Moses oguslawski, Mme. Julie Rive-King, 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintain 
Dormitories and with exclusive use of its 
Fall term bugles Sept. 14. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


. C.M, JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


pianists. 
Student 
uildings 


More than half a century in the front rank of American 
Music Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and oe 
Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments. 
tional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, advanced study in Theory and Composition; 
Orchestrial Training, Opera, Expression, LADRURE, 
Li erature, Public School Music and Drawing 
gagements for graduates, Attractively 
+ appointed residence buildings. 
Master Violin Class under Eugene 
Ysaye, ‘King of Violinists.” 
For catalog addiress MISS BERTHA BAUR. 
INCORPORATED Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Obie. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


Estabhshed 1874 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


pine in the West 


Founded by CLarRa BAuR 


Fall Term Gacne September 13, 1920 
For detailed information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 8, 1013 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


CONSERVATORY 


36th Year Opens September 13th 
4 Residential and Day School of unparal- culture and moderate cost combined with 
leled facilities for the attainment of a complete modern and efficient management, the Combs 
musical education. Because of its distinguished Conservatory affords you opportunities ‘not 
faculty, original and_ scientific -methods, in- obtainable elsewhere for a. complete musical, 
dividual instruction, high ideals, breadth of education. 


A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Performance 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance) 


‘Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


All branc hes taught from the elementary to the work. Two complete “Pupils” . Symphony -, 
highest artistic standard. Ronee Training Orchestras offer exceptional privilége of .or- 
Course for Teachers and Public School Music chestra routine and-accompaniment. Reciprocal ~ 


= la relations with University of Pennsylvania. Five 
sooasiasalings* rah neg shows you how to spacious buildings. Dormitories for Women. 

HOOL OF INSPIRATION, ENTHUSIASM, SUCCESS AND-LOYVALTY - 
Write for our illustrated Year Book.” It contains valuable information for you. Mailed. fret. 


1319 S. Broad St. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Philadelphia 


New York School of Music and Arts American Conservatory <P ‘ 
All branches of music. Day and boarding ils Chicago's foremost School of Music ramat'c Art. 
R ALFE LEECH STERNER, Director season opens 9th, 1920. For free catalog 


> h St. ad 
NEw YoRK,N Y. om Central Park West, cor. 95t J, Havserazpr, Pre nt. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Kimball Hall. 


i | 


colleges. Ideals of Yale in Southern California climate. Con- 
tinuous outdoor life among orange groves with snow-cov- 
ered mountains at back gate. Slee ns pe porches. Camping 
All sports. 35 miles from gZeles. 

ALIFORNIA,Claremont,Box260. W.E "GARRISON, Ph.D. 


OF THE CITY OF 
Institute of Musical Art NEw YORK 

An endowed school. Frank Damrosh, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 


‘ Pasadena Military Academy Beaithtully and 


eated in Sunny Southern California. Outdoor sports the en- 
tire year. Truly ay and athletic, but spec — 
scholarship and character training. Begins with fifth 
Stade and carries work bie high school courses. 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena, R 2, Box 12. THESuPT. 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School e 


Here is an oft repeated quest ion—puzzling to 
nts as well as to boys an gir ris. 
he selection ofa a school is worthy of your care- 
d in the right choice oi the right school. 
Our pa information is at your com 
iS any time, about any school, any place, 
ere. 
This service is is free from expense—either to you 
ie 


In writing please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind of school desired; 
also sex and age of prospective student. 
CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
Publishers’ Building, New Y 


= branches and equip to give highest advantages to 
dr SECRETARY. 


tale Address 
Ciry. 120 Claremont Ave. 


Special ad vantages to those looking to educational or 


concert work. All instruments, Vocal, Dramatic Art 
and Physical Training. Graduatesf Musical, Public 
Speaking and _o Training Departments eligible 
to teach in N. Y. State Public Schools without State 
conmoste. Dormitories and Concert school 
of Piano Tuning in Connection. School year opens 
Sept. 2ist. Address 


THE REGISTRAR, 2 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


SEVCIK, teacher. of Kubelik and other 
famous artists; the world’s eee Violin 
Teacher, is under t 
of the Faculty for the "1920 - -21. 
‘Classes in preparation for SEVCIK start 
September 21st 


Columbia School of Music 


6, 1920. Comprehensive Academic and Collegiate courses 
in all branches of music leading to Degree, Bachelor of 
—.. All classes limited in number. Register now. 


REGISTRAR. 
oe, Chicago, Box 85, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


Centralizing of Music Phere 


is adefinite principle at the rootof all vow A success. 
Normal Dest. (Accredited) open to advanced students “oad 
teachers who wish to Master this principle and, become suc- 
cessful professionally ily. 
TRUDE RADLE PARADIS, Pres. 
Chicago, 20 Jackson Blvd. 


niversity 
School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Ditector 


The Music School with College Standards. 
Degree, diploma. and special courses 
for the professional and the amateur. 

Delightful dormitory for girls. 

For fu rther information address 

The Director, Box 100 Lake Forest, Ill. 


Credits allowed by Lake Forest Cottege 
and Ferry Hall for Music School work 


LAKE 
FOREST 
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Business Schools 


ROGER W. BABSON 
President 


Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become 


Business Executives 
Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization. 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men 
who by inheritance, ability or other circumstances are to occupy 
positions of authority, responsibility and trust. 

Our men learn by doing while they are studying—small 
classes on the conference and laboratory basis. 

Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 
Financial Management and the care of Property. 
Business Psychology and the influencing of Men. 
Personal Efficiency and the control of one’s self. 

Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, mer- 
chandising, domestic and foreign trade, investments, account- 
ancy, business management, labor problems, written and oral 
expression, individual efficiency, and specialized research work. 


The School Trains for Leadership 


For catalog of Babson Institute address 
E. HAYWARD, Registrar 


Babson Institute 


356 Washington St. 


SIDNEY A. LINNEKIN 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Vice-President 


Charles Waldo Soune 
fers today to young 
men of character, 

ambition and abili 
an 
extends to every 
phase of business 
and governmental 
activity. 

Charles Waldo Hag. 


kins Institute special. 
Founded hy izes in the panies of 
ss young men for this 
Elijah W. Bells 
and Senior 
sections provi 
for those who are not at present qualified to under- 
take the most advanced work. 
The school opens Sept. Asth. Day and evening 
sessions throughout the year 
For information or interv lew, address 


DR. FRANK A. FALL, Executive Secretary 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Burdett College 


Two-Year Resident Course in Business Administration. 
Young men trained for cxoesere Dositions. Graduates 
in demand. Other courses offer Send for catalog. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 11. 


OF 
Bryant & Stratton School Boston 
For over 50 y: leading school in bi traii 
Secretarial. and tenographie courses. Bi 
tin upon request. Fall Session starts Sept. 
SECRETARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 332 Boylston St. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


YEARS THE 
‘STANORRO TRAINING SCHOOL FOR INEATIE ARTS 


00L 


OF 


Four schools m-one 
Prachcal stage 
The Schodls student 
Write for detailed catalog mentionng study desired to 
Secretary Schools, Suite 21 


West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


Expe 
on © Tocation. Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of 
and board for 13 w 
nal opportunities for seit- help to young men and women of the right sort. 
Ww rte fori ihustrated pros pectus. 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly for Office 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency 

and good character. Intensive vocational courses in Accoun 
Business, Civil Service. Secretarial and other studies ieading to d 


positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to 
+ eee a high school or college education. 


ting, 


ignified 


rienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. 


AINES. M.A., LL. D., Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


tuition, 


S 


T your general educa- 
tion with specific training in busi- 
ness essentials at Peirce School. 


Peirce School graduates have first 
call in all kinds of business. Their 
training fits the for responsible 
positions and early advancement. 
A course in Business Administra- 
tion at Peirce School or the new 
Two-year Commercial Training 
Course paves the way for a young 
man to a business of his own. 

Courses for young men: Business Adminis- 
tration; Two-year Commercial ‘Training; 
Salesmanship. Courses for young women: 
Secretarial; Shorthand and typewriting. 

Send for 56th’ year book. 
Address the Secretary 


> P ce irce School Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y- 


Academy of Theatrical Art 
Preparatory and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, pena ant Acting, Classical and 8 
Dancing. Day and even rnd classes. Phone Harlem 81 
8S. NEWMAN, Gen. Director, 
New York Crry, 244 Ave., bet. Gon. 


Leland Powers School 


POKEN W 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. For cate 


alog 
Director. 


THE 
MASS:CHUSETTS, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


OF ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo. AND ORATORY 
The os chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. ror sical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Promemene: and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Chestnut St. 


Are you asleep—mentally? 


Personality and the many other hidden 
Powers of Self-expression by a course at 


OLLEGE of ORATORY 
NEFF — Nerr, Ph. in Prin. Chartered 1898 


Salesmanship Class or Private Instruction. 


Send for free copy of Dr. Neff's $s 
booklet Education and Success.” 


1730 Chestnut St. _ Philadelphia 


Public 
Speaking 
Authorship 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 


and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 


You can develop Self-confidence, Memory, f 


Read here the messages of America's progressive schools. 
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Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Schools of Physical Education 


19 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Belles-lettres and_ Peda- 
gogy in America. Summer ion. 4ist year. Degrees 
ress 
granted. A Harry Seymour Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers 


tal 
Witt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 
School year opens 
Sent. 21st 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


"NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN 


ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


INDERGARTEN and Pri- 

mary teachers in demand. 
Salaries rapidly increasing. 
Combined Professional and 
Cultural Education. College © 
accredited. Diploma, 2 years. 
Three four year courses. 
Four Dormitories on College 
Grounds. For catalog address 


Box 52, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Fannie A. Smith ‘Training 


ingreat demand. Intensive courses in theory and practice. 
School residence for a limited number. Grounds for ath- 
and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year 
courses. Graduates in demand. Catalog. FANNIE A. =MITH, 
CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport, 1124 Iranistan Ave. Prin. 


MissIllman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary methods. 
Practice Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ residence. 
For particulars address 
T. ILLMAN, Principal. 


A. al 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3600 Walnut St., Box C 


- PRIMARY 
Kindergarten TRAINING SCHOOL 

Accredited. Two-year course. Prepares for kindergarten 
and primary teaching. Cogel teachers from Oberlin 
College and Conservatory o: Muse, Address 


Iss RosE C. DEAN. 
OnI0, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 
Kintdergarten- 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
School. Affiliated with New York Faculty of 
wide reputation. Residence for students. 2-year course 
Students placed in excellent positions. Catalog. 
, MISS HARRIETTE MELIssa MILLS, Principal. 
New York City, 9-C, N. Y. Univ. Bldg., Wash. Sq. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


Accredited 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 


for Book of Views. 


jects. 


A rapidly growing institution. 
This entire building is devoted to 
the work of the college, gymnasiums, 
dancing, auditorium, swimming pool, 
library, ete. All under one roof. 
veniently accessible woman’s dormitory. 


If you are planning to become a PHYSI- 
CAL DIRECTOR or 
SUPERVISOR, the prestige of this progressive 
school will benefit you when you graduate and 
while training you will have an interesting col- 
lege life with its sororities, athletic association, 
student council, orchestra, ete. 


A thorough, tw2-year course. Intensive training 
in all branches of athletics, games, folk and wxs- 
thetic dancing, swimming, ete. Faculty of experts. 
Separate classes for men and women in some sub- 
Our free graduate placing bureau assists 
graduates in finding positions, 


Term opens Septemoer 21st. Early enrollment is advised. Write 
Address the college. 


Dept. C-9, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Con- 


PLAYGROUND 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. 
for bookl 


et. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Established 


1 . Address 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 


ThelthacaSchoolofPhysical Education 


Opens September 21st. Two-year Normal Course. Gradu- 
ates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public Schools without 
State Certificate. Athletics, dancing, fencing, public speak- 
ing, games. C ucational. Dormitories. THE REGISTRAR. 

NEw YoOrK, Ithaca, 2 De Witt Park. 


for 


Dormitory Iocated in 
residential district 


School 
excellent 


17th Session opens Sept. 23, 1920 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
For illustrated catalog address Frances M 


Kindergarten Training 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
A Kindergarten Normal College 

College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
Three Depts.—I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. 
Ill. Playground. 

Strong faculty supplemented by University 
Specialists. Fine Equipment. Central location. 
ted. 24th year begins Sept. 21. Write 


Princi 


Physical Education 
Women 


Accredited 


},Box23° 4305S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Two Year NormalCourse 
for Directors of Phys- 
ical Education, Play- 
ground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming In- 
structors. Thorough 
in all 
ranches under | 

strong faculty of ex- 
perienced men and 
women. 

Our graduates are filling 
the most responsible po- 
sitions in the country. 
High School graduates 
from accredited schools 
admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine Dormitory 


Torno' 


petistrar 5, 616-22 South Michigan 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Supervised practice teaching. Send for booklet, 
Children."’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONEs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 1 


waren and surgery leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


Conn. Froebel N ormal 


demic, kindergarten, pr’ 
Boarding and day school. B: 
ates. State certificate. 22nd 


imary and 
ig o 


Training School. Aca- 
playground courses. 
pportunities for our gradu- 
year. Klets. Address 


Marky C. MILs, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 


182 West Ave. 


New Haven Normal 


Harvard Dental School 


A 


SCHOOL OF 
GYMNASTICS 


campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 250 acres on Sound. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
32nd _year. New building. Courses of One, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to ‘THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 779 Beacon Street. 


Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 


A Department of 
Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D.M.D. Cer- 
tifieates from recognized preparatory schools accepted for 
entrance September, 1920. One year in college required for 
entrance 1921. Fall term opensSeptember 27, 1920. Catalog. 
Mass., Boston. EUGENE H. SmiTH. D.M.D., Dean. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women. 29th year. Textile Vesigning, Poster and 
Commercial Advertising, Fashion Drawing, Int Dec- 
oration, Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory 
Courses. Positions and Orders filled. 

New City, 160 Lexington Avenue. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineere 
ing. Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Govern- 
. Short course educational opportunities. Mining 
Write for catalog ue. 

NEw MEXxiIco, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSKI, President. 


College of Physio-Therapy 


Thorough course in Physio-Therapy, including Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movements, Corrective Gym 
Electro-Thermo-, and Hydro-Therapy, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and associated branches. Cc. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1709-11 Green St. 


Chicago Medical School. 


Offers accredited Day and Evening Courses in medicine 
lso offers through its affiliated college opportunity to 
k Your Way Plan. 


Wor! 
REGISTRAR. 
ILLiNo!Is, Chicago, 3832 Rhodes Ave., Dept. 5. 


There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Mosely Perry. Thorough tyes 
ing tor kindergarten, primary, and playground poalt 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


ws Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry, Home Economics, 
Spe Music, eed Preparatory, 


Typewriting 
While Pi expense in all departments is exceedingly low, this reduced 
cost has not been brought about by sacrificing a high grade of instruce 


tion, but by applying business principles to the 


e 
Cost of Living 
so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board and room 
may be had at $90 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $25 per quarter 
of 12 weeks or $95 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the en- 
tire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction in all 
departments except Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 


Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for regular 
school year (36 weeks) need not exceed $330, or for 48 weeks, $435. 


For Free Catalog Address 
H. K. Brown, Pres., Box 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-eighth Year Opens September 21, 1920 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 
Departments—Education, Arts and Sci Engi : 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 14,1920 3rd Quarter, March 8, 1921 4th Quarter, May 31, 1921 


ROCHESTER HENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Rochester, _J # INDUSTRIAL ARTS HOUSEHOLD ARTS APPLIED ARTS 36th Year 


NORMAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Ss YEAR ©O\ RSES: Norma! Maoual Training, Domestic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts, Commercial I!tustration, Design. 

‘0 YEAR COURSES: Mechanics, Elect:icity, Chemistry, Architecture. 

on: YEAR COURSES: Vocational and Normal Manual Training, Dietetics, Lunch Room and Institutional Management, Dressmaking, Millinery, Ceramics. 
SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY: Full two year course. prepares students for Professional Uptumetry. Special six mouths’ course in Technical Optics pro- 
vides practical remuneratise vocation in a desirable line 

MODERN DORMITOKY with capacity for 275 women students. Gym., Y. W. C. A., and other worth-while student activities. 

Write DEPT. C for Hlustrated Lulletins. State Course Desired. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Two Years’ Engineering Course 
Civil Mechanical Electrical 


Chemical 
courses of essentials. 


Rich in mathematics, science and 
mechanical drawing: also shop and field work. Planned for those short 
in timeand money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike & 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for “ 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
Enter any term. Modern Shops, Laboratories, 
Library, Apparatus and Machinery. — pays tuition, board and fur- 
nished room and library, all for 48 weeks. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C Street, Angola, Indiana 


No entrance examination. 


| Learn Electricity] 


@ inthe Great Shops of 


| University of Louisville DENTISTRY 
Offers a four-year course leading to D.D.s 

| Term opens Se ptember 28th, 1920. 
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NEW YORK ILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
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COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL Dept. 49 

39-51 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ml. 


A pleasant, dignified profession. 


e. 


Three 
i 3 months’ course—day or evening. 
No previous knowledge or gaa required. 


Established 28- years. 


ARI SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF- CHICAGO 


OURSES in Drawing, Pain 
& Illustration, Modeling, 
ry and Normal Art. This includes 
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ing and Poster Design. _ 
Richest _facilities for Art Study in 
useum Collections, Lecture Course 
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same roof as the Schoo 
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an ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
B. S. DEGREE IN 3 YEARS 


Come to America's greatest institution of electrical 
education to learn electricity..-Here in mammoth labo- 


ratories and shops under direction of 90 experts youre 4 


ceive a thorough intensive training. Opportunities for 
expert electrical men and engineers are unlimited. 14 
High School credits required to enter engineering course. 
Intensive Courses in Electricity 
6 mos. to 3 years tor those with limited education. | 
Thousands of young men are combining al tral 
school education with a thorough technical | 
by coming fo this great school 
Earn Your Way Through College 
Here you can earn expenses on our “Earn While xe 
Learn” plan. Outdoor athletics. Board and room 
cost. Write for bulletin ee Through lect 
city.’’ State age and educacion. 


GCHQDL of ENGINEERING 
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FOUNDED 18¢4 


The oldest Industrial Art 
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Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
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Stammering 


Bill 


oods 


How he overcame his handicap and became the best 
talker in our town and the star salesman of his firm 


HE “Limited’’ was held up by a 

freight wreck ahead. I was ma- 

rooned in a small but rosperous 
manufacturing town with but little pros- 
pect of getting out before midnight. Tired, 
after @ hard day’s work, I had just about 
decided to take in a movie, when the town 
pand sailed by at the head of a torchlight 
procession. 

Upon inquiring I learned that a meeting 
ane be held to decide on a fitting recep- 
tion for the town’s returned World War 
heroes. Forgetting the movies, I followed 
the crowd to the town hall and experienced 
one of the biggest and happiest surprises 
of my life. 

The lion of the evening was my old 
schoolmate, Bill Woods. Bill held the audi- 
ence spellbound for three-quarters of an 
hour with one of the best speeches I have 
ever heard. 

I knew it was Bill and yet all through his 
school days and up to a year 
previous when I last saw him, 
he had been the worst stam- — 
merer I had ever heard. I 
asked the man standing next 
me who the speaker was. He 
said, “Oh! that’s ‘Silver 
Tongued Bill. He’s the new 
manager up at the White 
Works and the life of the 
town.” 

When the meeting broke up, 
I lost no time in pushing my 
way through a_ group of 
ardent admirers to Bill’s side 
and later, as he walked to the 
railroad station with me, my 
curiosity got the best of me. 


“DILL,” I said, ‘‘the last 

time I talked with you it 
took you almost five minutes 
to answer yes or no, yet to- 
night you made a most re- 
markable address. How in the 
world did you do it?” 

Bill laughed. “It’s a long 
story—old man—but, I think, 
a mighty interesting one 

“Up until about a year ago 
I was a stammerer of the 
worst kind. Do you remem- 
ber in school how the fellows 
made fun of me? I guess 
that was one of the reasons 
why I got poor marks. 
knew my lessons but was al- 
ways afraid to get up on my feet and 
recite. The only tests I could ever pass 
were written ones. : 

“When I got out of school I came up 
here and went to work for the White Com- 
pany. I don’t know how I ever got the 
job or held it, because every time I was 

ed a question, I got nervous and before 
I could make a reply my questioner would 
turn to someone else for the information 
he desired. I always knew what I wanted 
to say but somehow I couldn’t get it out. 

“Well, other fellows, who did not know 
the business half as well as I did—began 
to pass me in both salary and _ position. 
While they moved up, I stood still at the 
same old job and earning the same small 
beginner's salary. 

“I couldn’t afford to make a stand for 
myself before the boss. If I had I would 
have been fired. The White Company had 
no important places for men who couldn’t 
talk. I had big ambitions, was vitally in- 
terested in the business and was sure I 
could make good on the sales force if only 
I could learn to speak distinctly. In my 
day-dreams, I pictured myself out on the 
toad putting across big sales, earning big 
money and holding down a real job. Then 
awould awake and be more miserable than 

“Didn’t you ever try to be cured?’ I in- 
terrupted. 

“Time and time again—I never missed 
even the slightest chance,” he _ replied. 
“But it seemed of no use, and finally I 
concluded I could never be cured. 


THEN one day, one of the fellows in 
the office showed me a letter from 
afriend of his. This friend, a short time 

fore, had stuttered and stammered just 
a I did then. The letter told how he had 


been entirely cured by a new scientific 


Method at a regular school for stutterers 
and stammerers. 


By H. L. HODGSON 
Illustration by 
JOHN A. MAY 


“At first I did not pay much attention 
to it. What was the use? I had tried one 
so-called cure after another without re- 
sult. Over and over again my hopes had 
been aroused, but each time I had failed 
and as a result had become more despond- 
ent than ever. 

“But this fellow insisted that the Bogue 
Institute was ore different. He told 
me his friend had also tried all kinds of 
reliefs without results but that he had been 
absolutely cured in a few weeks by attend- 
ing classes under Mr. Bogue. 


“T lost no time in pushing my way to Bill’s side” 


“Well, a few days later I saw one of the 
Institute advertisements in a magazine. 
After reading it I sent for full information 
with the understanding that I was not 
obligating myself in any way. 


“In a few days I received all their de- 
seriptive literature and a catalog. I learned 
that Bogue Institute at Indianapolis was a 
resident school with . dormitories, class 
rooms and a regular schedule of work just 
the same as any other boarding school or 
college. 

‘Another thing that interested me was 
the fact that the founder of the Institute, 
Benjamin Bogue, had stuttered and 
stammered for twenty years and had first 
worked out this scientific cure for himself. 
Once cured of the trouble that had made 
his own life so miserable, he was too big- 
hearted to stop. So he decided to help 
others. Soon he had a large class and, 
spurred on by wonderful results, he started 
the Bogue Institute and made the scientific 
— of stammerers and stutterers his life 
work. 


“The catalog showed pictures of the 
school and there were numerous letters 
written by graduates who had been cured. 
After carefully looking over the literature 
I became convinced that at least this was 


a more reasonable idea than any I had 
ever tried before. 
“With the books and literature, I also 


found a diagnosis blank. This was a regu- 
lar diagnosis form, but very ‘easy to fill out. 
On it I wrote all my symptoms and a gen- 
ae history of my particular case and sent 
t in. 

“A few days later I received a personal 
letter from Mr. Bogue in which he com- 
pletely and correctly diagnosed my case 
from the questions I’ had answered. He 
seemed to thoroughly understand my con- 
dition and once again I entertained hopes 
of being cured, 


“@O I wrote and had my name placed 

on his registry list. I found the 
school _o be always crowded. But then 
the courses were short and with the cure 
and graduation of students new vacancies 
were occurring constantly. 

“In about two weeks after I had sent in 
my application I received a letter to report 
at the Institute on a certain day. 

“Then for once I mustered up nerve 
enough to go to the boss and ask for some 
time off. When I finally managed to make 
my request plain he was more than 
anxious to let me go. ‘Good luck to you,’ 
he said, ‘I hope you will be completely 
cured.’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, six 
weeks after I enrolled under Mr. Bogue, I 
left his Institute absolutely cured of the 
affliction that had made~ so many years 
miserable for me. Not only was I able to 
talk without stuttering or stammering but 

had learned how to speak 


correctly. I had mastered the 
art of becoming a convincing 
speaker! Talk became a 


"ot 
pleasure instead misery for 
me. 

“Best of all my six weeks 
at Bogue Institute were really 
enjoyable. The Institute is 
founded on the soundest of 
principles and Mr. Bogue is a 
big-hearted man who is deeply 
interested in his work and 
gives every student his indi- 
vidual attention. You would 
be surprised to notice the 
wonderful and marked daily 
improvement of pupils under 


his care. In his classes are 
men and women, girls and 
boys, of all ages. Behind him 


he has a capable organization 
and is accomplishing a won- 
derful work. 

“After I returned to work, 
advancement came rapidly. At 
last I was able to cash in on 
the things I had learned about 
our business. asked for a 
chance to go on the road. 
Luckily there happened to be 
a vacancy at that time. I 
was given the opportunity I 
had dreamed of so long and I 
‘have made good. My salary 
was raised twice nine 
months, and three months ago 
I was made sales manager with headquar- 
ters at the new plant here.” 


I oF de stutter or stammer, do what Bill 

oods did. Benjamin N. gue, who 
cured himself and hundreds of other men 
and women, boys and girls, can cure you! 

The Bogue Institute was_ established 
nineteen years ago. It is an old institution, 
founded on good sound principles and being 
run on honest, business-like methods. Re- 
sults are guaranteed. If you are not cured 
you need pay no money. 

The average student remains at Bogue 
from three to eight weeks. It is a resident 
school—not a mail order organization. 

If you stammer or stutter, find out for 
yourself what the Bogue Institute can do 
for you. j 

Without obligating yourself in any way 
fill out the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive full information regarding 
this sure, scientific cure for stammerers 
and stutterers. 

Or if you do not stutter, but know of 
someone who does, either see that this 
story of Bill Woods is called to his atten- 
tion or send the Bogue Institute his name 
and address. Your name will not be men- 
tioned in any way. And the Bogue Insti- 
tute may be the means of opening up a 
whole new world for him. . 


BENJAMIN N..BOGUE 
2462 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation on my part, please 
send me full information regarding the 
Bogue Institute and the new scientific cure 
for stammerers and stutterers, 


Name 


Address ..... 
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Your complexion tells 


a story to the world 


OW fearlessly, how confident- 
ly, the girl with a fresh, soft, 
lovely skin meets the eyes of 

the world! Nothing to conceal! For 
almost always a clear, radiant com- 
plexion is an indication of a buoyant, 
well poised nature, healthful living 
and fastidious habits. 


Nothing so quickly creates an im- 
pression of your personality as your 
skin. By keeping it soft, clear, 
radiant—you can make it speak in- 
stantly, unmistakably of fastidious 
freshness and charm. 


Don’t let your skin tell a story of 
neglect or thoughtless habits. Even 
if through the wrong kind of treat- 
ment your complexion has lost the 
smoothness and freshness it should 
have, you can give it back the color 
and clearness that make other girls’ 
complexions so attractive. 


For your skin is constantly chang- 
ing. Each day old skin dies and new 
skin takes its place. And you will 
find that this new skin, if given the 
care its particular need demands, will 
respond instantly and gratifyingly. 


Perhaps you suffer from that em- 
barrassing fault of so many com- 
plexions—an oily skin, and a nose 
that will get shiny. To correct this 
excessive eiliness use this special 
treatment: 


Every night with warm water 
work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly—always with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment regularly every 
night, and see what an improvement 
it gradually makes in your appear- 
ance—how much firmer and drier 
your skin becomes under this care. 


Special treatments for 
every type of skin 


This is only one of the famous 
Woodbury treatments for improving 
the skin. Get the booklet of treat- 
ments that is wrapped around every 


cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 


use the treatment for your individual 
type of skin. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at 
all drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in thé United States and 
Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
your treatment tonight. A 25-cent 
cake lasts for a month or six weeks 
of any treatment, or for general 
cleansing use. 


‘*Your treatment for one week” 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature 
set of Woodbury’s skin preparations 
containing your complete Woodbury treat- 
ment for one week. ‘ 

You will find, first the little book- 
let, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
then a trial-size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—enough for seven nights 
of any treatment; a sample tube of 
the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream; 
and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder. Write 
today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., 1609 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 1609 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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The Moods of a Nation 


By Meredith Nicholson 


HE educational value of a campaign year is enormous. The strife 

and commotion exert a salutary effect upon the people. The 

remotest township becomes conscious of the processes of government 
and realizes that it is a unit of the national power. Matters of policy and 
courses of action which the average citizen has viewed with unconcern are 
brought sharply to his attention: 

Nations are a prey to moods. Just as an impressionable individual 
is subject to influences beyond his control, so a nation is swept and 
swayed by intangible forces that play upon the million and baffle analysis. 

America will pass through many moods before election day. There 
will be periods shifting from confidence to despair among partisans of 
every faith. Complaints of apathy will be followed by weeks of excitement 
and clamor. 

The cheering crowd tells its own story; it is the silent, pondering 
individual who gives the partisan managers concern. A host of freemen 
brooding upon questions of national policy ard stubbornly contemptuous 
of cajoleries or threats 1s a safeguard, an assurance that America is giving 
earnest thought to America’s business. 

. When America thinks, America is safe. This is not a. year for loose 
thinking or thoughtless voting. A majority of the ballots cast in November 
, must register the honest judgment of citizens who consider first of all their 
° duty to America. No party emblem ts greater than the flag bequeathed by 
: Washington and preserved by Lincoln. 

“The wise man is the state,’ said I'merson. It is not ‘‘the thunder of 
; the captains and the shouting,” but the still, small voice of conscience in 
the hearts of the million that is the hope of a democracy. 


s In a mood of sobriety, America prepares once more to exemplify the 

: virtues of free institutions. Mceds of passion and distrust will pass, 

j |} and the decision will rest with that preponderant number of Americans  |\\LJ 
who stand apart from the crowd and think for themselves. 
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By Gagar LL. Guest 
(Decoration WT. Benda— 


IFE is a jest: 
Take the delight of it. 
Laughter is best; 

Sing through the night of it. 
Swiftly the tear 

And the hurt and the ache of it 
Find us down here; ' 

Life must be what we make of it. 


Life is a song; 

Let us dance to the thrill of it. 
Grief’s hours are long, 

And cold is the chill of it. 
Joy is man’s need; 

Let us smile for the sake of it. 


This be our creed: 
Life must be what we make of it. 


Life is a soul; 

The virtue and vice of it. 
Strife for a goal, 

And man’s strength is the price of it. 
Your life and mine, : 

The bare bread and the cake of it, 


End in this line: 4 
Life must be what we make of it. 
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A New Short Story of the Country That Inspired “The Three Godfathers,” 


“Hassayampa Jim,’ and “The Parson of Panamint” 


ack Yellow Jacket 


By Peter B. Kyne 


OR a long time, 
Chuckwalla 
Bill had been 
gazing rumi- 
natively into the 
camp-fire. Presently 
he spoke. 
“Sometimes,” he 
said, “I get to won- 
derin’ what I’m going 
to do when I get old.” 
In view of the fact 
that Chuckwalla Bill 
is seventy years old if 
he is a minute, I 


smiled at the old Le 
desert-rat. “Oh, you oe 
needn’t smile,” he re- 


torted. “‘Barrin’ acci- 
dents, I ought to be 
good for another quar- 
ter of acentury. My 
mother passed away at 
ninety-eight, and at 
that she didn’t die. 
She just quit livin’ be- 
cause life wasn’t worth 
while after my father 
was killed ridin’ a 
buckin’ horse at the 
tender age of a hun- 
dred and four—not the 
horse, but my old man. 
My paternal grand- 
father was killed in a 
duel at eighty-seven, 
and my maternal 
grandfather finally got 
so old he couldn’t keep 
track of his grandchildren and great-grandchildren, so they had 
to shoot him to get rid of him. He got to be a nuisance.” 

He parted his mustache and almost put the fire out with a 
deluge of tobacco juice. 

“Tm plumb fearful of the future,” he continued. “Why, 
I ain’t never seen the inside of a dentist’s office yet, and a tooth- 
ache is an experience I’ve still got comin’. As for doctors, the only 
occasions them highwaymen ever gets a fee out of me is the time 
I’m carved while reprovin’ a Mexican with a wagon-spoke, and 
another time when I’m shot twice provin’ title to a minin’ claim I 
don’t want but which I object to havin’ took away from me. And 
I’ve only been sick once. That was when, under the guise of 
sweet hospitality, I accept of four fingers of denatured alcohol 
and formaldehyde that’s labeled bonded whisky.” 

“But why should you be fearful of the future. Chuckwalla?” 
I queried. “Good health is practically assured you, and if the 
hundred thousand dollars you received for that tungsten property 
doesn’t last you for the remainder of your days— Why, look 
here, Chuckwalla: You can invest that hundred thousand in 
good first farm-mortgages. That means an income of five hun- 
dred dollars a month; you’re a single man without dependents, 
and on that income you can live like a king.” 

“Yes; I suppose I can eat well and sleep dry,” he replied, and 
fell to Cogitating again. Suddenly, he spoke. He quoted: 


Illustratedby Pruett Carter 


* Pillars are fallen at thy feet; 
Fanes quiver in the air. 

A prostrate city is thy seat, 

And thou alone art there.” 


Chuckwalla Bill is one who has educated himself faitly 
well, for all his free-and-easy handling of his mother 
tongue. He is an imaginative old rascal who fis 
read much and traveled far. 

“Have you, like Marius, stood amid the ruins of Carthage?” 
Lasked. 

“No, son,” he replied gently; “I was just thinkin’ of Yellow 
Jacket and Uncle Jimmy Ballantyne.” 

“T have never previously heard of either, Chuckwalla.” 

“Well, you needn’t apologize. Yellow Jacket hasn’t bee 
heard of in nigh onto forty year, and Uncle Jimmy Ballantyne 
ain’t goin’ to be heard of hereafter, not even in the funeral notices, 
because I aim to plant Uncle Jimmy without bell or book # 
advertisin’, grief or ostentation. You see, I figger on outlasut 
Uncle Jimmy.” 

“ Naturally—if your uncle is very much older than you.” 

“He ain’t my uncle, son. He’s everybody’s uncle.” He TOs, 
piled some mesquite on the camp-fire, and resumed his seat. l 
must tell you about Uncle Jimmy,” he began, “because, thirty 
odd year ago, he settled his future to his own satisfaction, 
when he come to retire, he did exactly what he’d planned to 
and I guess he’s almighty happy doin’ it, whatever it is. It 
make no difference to Uncle Jimmy Ballantyne when he found 
the world had gone crazy, because Jimmy was a philosophet, 
and little things like that couldn’t bother him nohow. He just 
left the world behind. Yes, sir; that old rooster went back @ 


Yellow Jacket—and Yellow Jacket is a ghost minin’-camp that 
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*Good-by, 


“Uncle Jimmy turned and looked up the valley. 
Yellow Jacket,’ he says; ‘I'll see you when silver comes back 


Uncle Jimmy and me put on the map along in the summer of ’82. 
She died a natural death in ’85, but she was a hummer while she 
lasted; she don’t give back no change.” 

“What were the symptoms?” I queried respectfully. 

“She had lead complicated with copper in gold ore that 
assayed so high it broke our hearts to go away and leave it. We 
tried millin’ it, when what we needed was a cyanide plant. 
Cyanide plants in them days was not. Still, in our crude way, 
wemanaged to make a few dividends until we'd cut away all the 
pifion pine for five miles around and the fue! problem completed 
ourruin. And the road into Yellow Jacket was scarcely passable. 
More jackassable, I should say. 

“However, to get back to Uncle Jimmy. Him an’ me made 
four sizable fortunes durin’ the thirty-six years we was partners, 
but they was paper fortunes more or less, so I guess we didn’t take 
‘m seriously. Consequently, we neglected to unload in time— 
just got greedy and held on fora larger’ profit. But why repine? 
We kad a good time doin’ it. 

“Still, Jimmy’s manner of dissipatin’ his cash reserve used to rile 
me. I reckon he loans or gives away durin’ his active career at 
last a million dollars; yet he never sued man or woman to col- 
lect a promissory note, foreclosed a mortgage, or took by main 
lore and violence that which some short sport wrongfully and 
wilfully withheld. He’s beloved of women and children, and 
admired and respected and exploited by men, with no credit to 
speak of with bankers. 

“T reckon it ain’t Uncle Jimmy’s fault that he’s dedicated his 
life to the goddess of Chance, for, as the feller says, he’s prenatally 
ordained. His parents havin’ wedded in Louisville on a certain 
ay, they start for California with an ox team the day after, and 
immy’s born on the summit of the Sierra Nevadas. He grew 
0 manhood in the Sierra, and, of course, his old man bein’ a 
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placer-miner, Jimmy 
was one, too, until 
they quit findin’ for- 
tunes practically on 
top of the ground and 
took to driftin’ for 
prehistoric river 
channels. Drift- 
minin’ didn’t appeal 
to Jimmy. He was 
born in the sunlight, 
and he couldn’t stand 
underground work in 
a wet channel; so 
presently he takes a 
job with a hydraulic 
outfit. However, he 
quit that long before 
the Débris Commis- 
sion made hydraulic 
minin’ unpopular. 
Seems as if it hurt 
Uncle Jimmy to see 
them giants squirtin’ 
big streams of water 
against the sides of 
his mountains and 
tearin’ ’em away 
forty times faster 
than it took God 
A’mighty to make 
’em.” 

“Uncle Jimmy 
Ballantyne was a 
poet,” I opined. 

“Uncle Jimmy 
Ballantyne was the 
sweetest-hearted fool 
that ever threw a hitch on a jack, and the only prospector I ever 
knew that the desert didn’t get sooner or later—considerin’ the 
fact that Jimmy operated in the desert quite considerable. Me, 
I like the desert; but the mountains had got Uncle Jimmy at 
birth, and, unlike me, he never was afraid of em. And he was 
afraid of the desert. Always claimed we’d burn up there some 
bright day; many’s the time I’ve heard him say he never com- 
menced feelin’ close to God until he was up six thousand feet. 
The minute we began to climb, Uncle Jimmy began to sing. 

“Well, after foolin’ away a good many years of his life in the 
desert, he finished his business there last fall—business he’d 
waited nigh on to forty year to finish—and now he’s gone back 
to the mountains and won’t never come down among men any 
more. If I want to visit with him, I’ve got to climb up to Yellow 
Jacket, which I make the grade this spring to see if the old repro- 
bate is dead or alive, and find him cussin’ me up hill and down 
dale because I scorn the flyin’ machine he offers to send after me.” 

“An air-plane?” I queried, amazed. 

“Sure. Uncle Jimmy can afford it. Dang a man that holes 
up for the remainder of his days on the six-thousand-foot-level 
of the Cosos and has his mail and his grub and his friends de- 
livered by flyin’ machine! ‘Which you're plain, old-fashioned, 
and back-numbered takin’ a week to get to see me, Chuckwalla,’ 
says Uncle Jimmy, ‘when you might have floated up here, free 
gratis, in less’n thirty minutes from the railroad.’ He hoots when 
I claim that flyin’ for a man of my age and worldly experience 
ain’t my notion of dignity. But for all Jimmy’s abuse, I ain’t 
got the heart to come whoopin’ down out of the sky and light 
in Uncle Jimmy’s landin’-field. Why? Because that there 
landin’-field was once the site of the city of Yellow Jacket that 
Uncle Jimmy and me put on the map in the days of our youth 
and ignorance. Son, that would be like yellin’ out loud in church. 
Of course, some wanderin’ prospector used the last buildin’ in 
Yellow Jacket as fuel to cook his beans along about the Spanish 
War, but there’s a few old pillars of adobe and wash-boulders 
that was chimneys in the most pretentious homes, and I sort 
of hesitate to take liberties with these monuments of memory. 
Which is more than Uncle Jimmy did. He’s left ’em standin’, 
of course, but he’s got alfalfa planted where Yellow Jacket once 
reared her proud head, and he maintains a couple of jacks for 
old sake’s sake, and a passel o’ Toggenburg goats to furnish him 
with milk and cheese. He has a barn for the jacks and the goats 
to live in while they’re snowed in, and another barn for feed, and 
a mighty nice little adobe shack for himself, frontin’ a combi- 
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28 Back to Yellow Jacket 


natfon flower and vegetable garden. The old concrete reservoir 
that was the municipal water-supply of Yellow Jacket in the 
Eighties is still standin’. Jimmy just cleaned it out and put in 
some new pipin’; he’s planted some weepin’ willows round the 
house, which he’s furnished plain but mighty comfortable; he 
has all the best magazines and books, and the newspapers are 
just as fresh to Uncle Jimmy when delivered in a heap two 
weeks late as they are to us delivered every mornin’. 

“Is Uncle Jimmy lonesome? I should say not! J Te’s got a 
cur dog, and, in the winter, when he’s snowed in, he makes friends 
with starvin’ bobcats, coyotes, an’ wolverines. The last time 
I was up; he’d added a mountain-sheep to his menagerie—an old 
ewe he’d found bogged in a snow-drift. He was plannin’ to cross 
with a Merino ram an’ see what the lambs would be like. 


“However, to get back to the days when Uncle Jimmy Bal- . 


lantyne and yours truly were both steppin’ high, wide and hand- 
some, and as full of ginger and ambition as a pair of woodpeckers 
at work on a concrete schoolhouse. When Jimmy’s about twenty- 
five, he wanders back over the Sierra and gets him a job in Vir- 
ginia City, which, in her day, is the greatest silver-camp, bar none, 
that the world has ever seen. Jimmy works underground just 
long enough to learn to recognize silv er ore when he sees it and 
get a road stake before the yearnin’ for a change takes him in 
hand an’ leads him down to Calico City. 

“ Along about that time, I’ve made my big strike at Panamint, 
and have had my first experience of bein’ a minin’-camp million- 
aire. I own the controllin’ interest in the Panamint Lily, and 
I’m carryin’ more silver stocks than a jack can tote round. 


“Now then, Jimmy Ballantyne,’ I says. 
long as I live. 


‘Sign them papers, or I'll never speak to you agin as 
Also, I'll have a warrant swore out agin you, chargin’ you with insanity’ 


Yes, sir; 1 had my day, an’ a bright an’ glorious day it was. The 
I had my night! The demonetization of silver put the skids 
under me an ” greased ’ em, and I left Panamint as I had arriy 
walkin’ behind a pair of jacks. However, I had lots of comg 
and, as the feller says, ‘Man born of woman is of few days and 
filled with sorrer.’ So I'll skip a lot of adventures and pigjim 
again at the bar of the principal deadfall in Ballarat, to whit 
camp I’m attracted by rumors of gold. An’, in order to annotihite 
my presence in society and get acquainted, 1 surge up to theta 
and invite all present to join me in their favorite libation—yw 
bein’ done, I’m aware of one man in the house that’s failed toge 
cept my invitation. He’s settin’ off in a corner, lookin’ so phim 
dejected that I bring his liquor over to him and set down lang 
side of him. 
“excuse me, partner,’ I says, ‘but there’s a cloud on > 
brow: “Is this sorrer that gnaws at your vitals so na 
can’t share it with a total stranger?’ 

‘He looks up with a sad, but sweet and friendly smile, like 
lost dog. ‘This cloud you observe, my friend,’ says he, 
had a silver linin’. I’m one of these late parvenu persons 
a white-metal camp, and I ain’t quite adjusted myself to pove 
Finding myself flat busted is such a recent experience t I 
ignored your invitation, not seein’ my way clear to reciprocate’ 

“Well, amigo,’ says I, ‘it wasn’t my intention to startan 
endurance contest. That’s a habit 1’m cured of, because jim 
another one of them defunct silver kings. Why, boy, I 


hardly got the taste of ham and eggs and champagne out of 


ny mouth yet!’ 

“Us silver kings had ought to stand together,’ he says, with 
another one of them winnin’, twisted smiles of his, and he er 
his finger at the barkeeper. ‘Bring a drink for my friend 
ke says. ‘Ee'll pay for it.’ ‘, 
““Y’m Chuckwalla Bill Redfield, late of the Panamint Lily 
still mayor of Panamint—her first, last, only, and contin 
mayor, because my successor ain’t never goin’ to be eléee 

“*Vou’re baskin’ in the presence of Jimmy <— 

of 


the Dyin’ Jenny Silver Minin’ Company an’ the town 
Calico City. So you re out of politics, are you?’ 

‘**l -ani; Jimmy,’ I says, ‘and my morals has improved other 
wise, in addition.’ 

“‘*Chuckwalla,’ says he, ‘I’m lonesome for an understailll 
and understandable partner with a sense of humor and sme 
cash capital. I think you'll do.’ 

“*The ayes have it, and it is so ordered, Jimmy. Howe 
let us start even. I’m goin’ to give you half of my everlastin’ 
fortune,’ and I lay a five-dollar piece on the table. ‘And imas- 
much as I own two picks, two shovels, two pack-saddles, two 
blankets, two jacks, and two days’ rations, we’re not confronted 
by any problem in long division. Put her there, Jimmy?’ 

“We shook on it. 

“Happy days, Chuckwalla!’ 

“All the hair off your head, Jimmy?!’ 

“We drank, 

“<The Lord is my Shepherd,’ an 
Jimmy Ballantyne. ‘I shall not want 
He maketh me to lie down in catedaw 
and prickly pear. He leadeth me beside 
the empty water-holes, I 
must be plumb crazy to 
associate myself with 4 
desert-rat—me a bom 
hill-billy.’ He fingers the 
five-dollar piece, smiling 
—and then I see that 
back of that childish 
smile was a childish heart 
and a childish soul, and 
somebody had tromped 
hell out of both. 

hich, as the poet 
says, “man alone & 
vile,” ’ I come back at 
him. ‘Be thankful you 
got a partner that edon’t 
aim to let you get morbid, 
and that ain’t so but 
dened with years he’s 
gotten hidebound. I’m 
not so wedded to a desert 
life, Jimmy, a I’m 
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“He turned and started for the door. 


have to climb clear to the tip of Mount Whitney to stake it. 
Suppose we cease this vain repining and slip on the nose-bags.’ 

‘Well, a good snappy salesman could sign me up for an order 
{ham and eggs for immediate delivery,’ says Jimmy, and leads 
‘te way to a Chinese restaurant, where we scoff. Then I help 
jimmy rustle up his few worldly possessions, and we make a 
“ycamp in the sand at the edge of the town. [hada quart in 
my kyacks, in case of sudden vertigo or melancholia, so presently 
‘eenter into a discussion of the world, the flesh, andthe devil, 
2 Jimmy unloads his cargo of grief into my sympathetic red 


_. It appears Jimmy has drifted into Calico City lookin’ for a 
where dexerity with a pick, a shovel, or a drill is the main 
Tquisite, and upon confiding to a total stranger the tale of his 
ability along these lines, he is given temporary employment, 
With the promise that, in a day or two, when a new consignment 
powder airives, he’ll be put on.regular. ‘Down that draw mebbe 
4 mile,’ says this person to Uncle Jimmy, ‘my favorite 


‘Jimmy,’ she calls after him, ‘where are you goin’? 
mountains, says Jimmy. ‘I reckon you need an excuse to divorce me, and desertion is as good as any 


‘I'm goin’ back to the 


gen-burro, Kathleen Mavourneen, is facing certain death from 
lockjaw. I’d ought to.go down and kill her and ‘put her out of 
her misery, but I lack the heart. I'll give you five dollars to go 
down there, shoot Kathleen Mavourneen, and give her Christian 
burial, and, to show you I’m a sport, here’s your money in ad- 
vance.’ 

‘“‘Well, Jimmy needed that five dollars pretty bad, so he ac- 
cepts the contract and hikes down the draw, lookin’ for a 
pinto burro. When he finds Kathleen Mavourneen, she’s in the 
last agonies, as the feller says; so Jimmy wafts her hence with a 
forty-five, stakes out a grave, and goes to work; which he hasn’t 
been peckin’ away five minutes before he realizes that another 
human jackal has took advantage of his open and confidin’ 
nature. All of that country is underlaid with conglomerate, 
and Jimmy soon figures out that the owner of Kathleen Mavour- 
neen is a sight strewder than he is tender-hearted and truthful. 


-Knowing his gen-burro is too. stiff and far gone to.be driven 


outside the camp-limits, there to die in peace and be ert by 
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the coyotes, unsung, unwept, and unsmelled, he 
swindles Jimmy, a stranger, into acceptin’ what looks 
on the face of things like a mighty si»ple contract; 
by paying Jimmy in advance he m:kes the con- 
tract binding, and, I suppose, being more or less a 
judge of human nature, he knows, after one look 
into Jimmy’s open countenance, that, having ac- 
cepted the contract, Jimmy will fulfil it if it taxes 
all summer. 

“Well, son, it’s just a trifle after sunup when 
Jimmy bumps the burro off this mortal coil, and by 
high noon he’s down a foot and a half and has 
wore the points off two picks. Also, he’s acutely 
conscious of the fact that he’s operatin’ in the 
heart of the Mojave desert in midsummer. He’s 
like to die. He hikes back to town, pays out four 
bits to get his picks resharpened, has some lunch, 
and goes back on the job. By sunset, he’s down 
two feet—when he makes a horrible discovery. 
Kathleen Mavourneen, having laid in the hot 
heart of God’s great outdoors all day, is strangely 
distorted; she’s mebbe a foot and a half thicker 
through the middle at dewy eve than she was at 
early morn. 

“That night, in Calico, Uncle Jimmy is subject 
to more or less low humor on the part of com- 
parative strangers. However, he’s too plumb 
tuckered out to resent this familiarity, and too 
proud to admit by word or sign that he realizes he’s 
been swindled. So the camp sets him down as a 
sort of natural—particularly when he returns to 
the attack next morning with a drill and some 
dynamite. 

‘About ten o’clock he has his shots all tamped 
home and is about to touch off the fuse when a 
pilgrim in a buckboard drawn by a pair of big 
mules comes driftin’ up the draw. He allows he’s 
headed out of camp, and for a dollar he’ll drag the 
deceased one statute mile more or less from her 
present location and clear of the public clamor. 
Immediately Jimmy sublets his contract, the pil- 
grim provides a rope, Kathleen Mavourneen is 
made fast by the neck to the hind ex, and the in- 
cubus is presently off Jimmy’s hands. However; the 
fruit of his lost labor is yawning before him, ready 
to provide a suit for damages from the first 
drunkard that falls into it; likewise, the bottom 
thereof is filled with unexploded shots, which it is 
necessary to explode before fillin’ in the vacant 
grave. So Jimmy touches off his shots and flees; 
returning to the arena of his grief, he discovers 
that his shots have uncovered something that looks, 
to his:experienced eye, mighty like silver-bearin’ 
ore. 

“Calmly, Uncle Jimmy lays by a few samples. 
covers up the hole, and, with the doilar he’s got 
left" out of the five, he goes back to camp and 
tempts the goddess of Luck in a crap game. He 
has seven silver dollars in front of him when the bones get 
around to his horny fist, and there are seven gents, all told, buck- 
in’ the game. Well, he quit with twenty-four. hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars in his poke, and jumped to Los Angeles with 
his ore samples, not being boob enough to have them assayed 
locally. 

“Well, son, them samples run so high Jimmy was like to faint 
when he read the report. Back he goes to Calico and stakes out 
the Dyin’ Jenny claim, together with all and singular the ground 
adjoining or in anywise appertainin’, which latter he stakes in the 
name of absentee friends, and later induces said friends to give 
him quitclaim deeds in favor of the Dyin’ Jenny Silver Minin’ 
Company, which Jimmy has by this time incorporated. This 
enables him to do the assessment work on the lead, lode, or 
deposit for the corporation, instead of being forced to do it on 
each separate claim. 

‘“‘A dozen husky miners and a liberal application of powder 
enables Jimmy to disclose a seventeen-foot ledge in thirty days 
that’s the talk of the West. The ore is so rich it can stand 
the overhead of being hauled in wagons to the railroad and 
shipped to a smelter and still leave Jimmy a whalin’ big margin 
ot profit. In this way, he operates for upward of a year, and 
about that time, while on a visit to San Francisco, he meets up 
with a lady who happens to be stoppin’ at the same hotel he 


“To Uncle Jimmy, I says, ‘Dol give the bride away. 


is. As near as I can make out, she was the clingin’-vine typeof 
female; golden hair—mebbe; blue eyes that looked up shy-lke 
at the wonderful big men, half wonderin’, half fearful, half 
confident—naturally, being a full-grown man, you’ve met the 
type I’m referrin’ to. However, this was Jimmy’s first experienc, 
and, as I’ve stated previous, he’s a simple, trustin’ soul. 
“Seems this Lorelei has artistic yearnings—classic dann, 
elocution, piano lessons, and the like. Jimmy told me she was 
that sweet you could smell her in a room ten minutes after she'd 
left it. She was his first love, and he played the game of love 
like he always played poker—table-stakes—so, presently, he 
quiets her girlish apprehensions long enough to get her to theally 
hall for a marriage license and to a preacher’s house for the cere 
mony. However, he never does succeed in inducin’ that fem: 
to share his pine shanty at the Dyin’ Jenny Mine in Calico City. 
She’d heard all about Calico City; she’d die in the desert. 
son, Jimmy Ballantyne had taken a contract to make her happy; 
so he sold out the Dyin’ Jenny to a British syndicate for a 
lion dollars, taking therefor their promissory note due in one 
year at six per cent. and secured by all of the stock in the Dyin 
Jenny Minin’ Company. They get Jimmy to fall for that deal 
by payin’ the first year’s interest in advance. Well, I suppose fifty 
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thousand looked kind of big to Mrs. Ballantyne. She told Jimmy 
heneeded a vacation—all het up to find some Yurropean pro- 
fessors to perfect her art.” 

“I suppose they went to Europe and had a wonderful honey- 
moon,” I suggested. 

“Nothin’ compared with what they’d planned,” Chuckwalla 
replied grimly. ‘Mrs. Jimmy lost so much of that fifty thousand 
m plain, old-fashioned roulette and horse-racin’ in Paris that 
they had to come home before her education in art had even 

Also, it appears she’d quit heavin’ up them deep signs 
and was inclined to scratch and spit a little at Jimmy—on occa- 
sn. Oh, I reckon she was a bird! 

Well, to make a long story shorter, they get home in time 
todiscover that, while they’ve been disportin’ themselves in the 
capitals of Yurrup, the price of silver has kept droppin’ steadily 
until it’s now that low the Dyin’ Jenny can’t operate at a profit, 
and the mine is shut down. When Jimmy goes up to the office 


and allows as how he’d like to be accommodated by a little pay- 
Ment on account of their note, if they can spare the money, the 
Seretary-treasurer is mighty apologetic and says he don’t reckon 


F ef can spare it and that Jimmy’ll have to wait until the note’s 


That’s hard waitin’, but Mrs. Jimmy comes through like 


Jimmy?’ ‘Which you most certainly do—at nine o'clock this mornin’, Chuckwalla.’ ‘So be it,” says I—and it was" 


a thoroughbred in this emergency and hocks enough diamonds to 
carry ’em along in the style to which they’ve become accustomed 
until the day the note falls due. Then, as the feller says, alas! 
Yes—and alack! The British syndicate, while it was makin’ 
money, put its winnin’s back into improvements and the roastin’- 
plant for the ore, and when Jimmy tells them he’d like a million 
dollars, the secretary-treasurer informs him that the ghost ain’t 
walked for him in three months! Then Jimmy, growin’ desperate, 
offers to shave the note right considerable, but the angel of Hope 
has commenced to molt, and the syndicate isn’t particularly inter- 
ested in the Dyin’ Jenny anymore. So Jimmy is forced to close 
them out on the stock that secures the note, and the company 
comes back into his possession again. Naturally, Mrs. Jimmy 
is some disappointed. Finally, she allows as how she’ll have to 
go back to her art, and that, in view of the fact that Jimmy ain’t 
in position to support her accordin’ to her station in life, it won’t 
be no more than decent of him to givé her a divorce. 

“From all I ever gather, Jimmy don’t say much, if anything. I 
can imagine him standin’ there, lookin’ at her with that foolish 
little twisted smile that always hid his hurts; after a while, he 
turned and started for the door. ‘Jimmy,’ she calls after him, 
‘where are you goin’?’ ‘I’m goin’ back to (Continued on page 123) 
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Oped DEANE, beauty and youth personified, just come to New York to seek fame in motion pictures. 


Fay Marston (Mrs. Ike Weber), a chance acquaintance, who takes Clancy—known to her as Florine 
Ladue —to a party given by Zenda, a famous motion-picture producer. 


a fight ensues. 


Woman 


Clancy Deane and the people she meets during her first two days in New York: 


Ike Weber is caught cheating at cards; 


Clancy flées,and is now being looked for as one of Weber’s accomplices. 


Davip Ranpatt, a rich young man whom Clancy mistakes for a taxi-driver, and who motors her to her hotel 


from the Zenda party. 


~ Morris BEtNer, a theatrical agent, to whom Clancy—as Florine Ladue—goes with a card of introduction from " : 


Fanchon DeLisle. 


Beiner insults Clancy; she defends herself. 


Beiner falls, and Clancy flees down the fire- 


escape. The next morning, she reads that Beiner has been stabbed to death with a paper-knife, and that a 


- ~ girl-is being sought.+ She seeks new quarters near Washington Square. She is almost penniless, for she fears to aa 
‘ touch the money she has deposited under her assumed name. 


\I 


OUTH suffers more than age. No blow that comes to 
age can be more severe than the happening to a child 
which, to its elders, seems most trivial. Each passing 
year adds toughness to the human’s spiritual skin. 

But with toughness comes loss of resiliency. f 
~ Clancy was neither seven nor seventy; she was twenty. She 
had not yet acquired spiritual toughness, nor had she lost child- 
hood’s resiliency. The blows that she had received in the forty- 


cight hours since she had arrived in New York—the loss, as she 


believed, of her hoped-for career, the fear of arrest on the 


hideous charge of murder, and, last, though by no means least, 
the inability to draw upon the funds that she had so proudly. 
deposited in the Thespian Bank—all these were enough to 
her. But not to break! res 

Her tears finally ceased. She had thrown herself upon the bed 
with an abandon that wou d have made an observer of the throw 
ing think her one entirely surrendered to despair. Yet,: before: 
this apparently desperate, hysterical hurling of her slim” bail: 
upon a not too soft couch, Clancy had carefully removed het 
jacket and skirt. She was not unique in this regard for he: 
apparel; she was simply a woman. 


So, when, in the natural course of the passing hours, hunger 
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Clancy was posi- 
tive that she could 
not have been 
traced to Wash- 
ington Square 


attacked Clancy, and she rose from the narrow bed that Mrs. 
Gerand provided for the tenant of her “third-floor front” room, 
she had only to remove the traces of tears, “fix” her hair, and 
don her waist and skirt to be prepared to meet the public eye. 

She had been lying down for hours, alternating between im- 
pulses toward panic and toward brazen defiance. Ske com- 
promised, of course, as people always compromise upon impulses, 
by a happy medium. She would neither flee as far from New 
York as seven dollars would take her nor surrender to the search- 
ing police. She would do as she had intended to do when she came 
down, earlier in the day, to Washington Square. She would look 
for a job to-morrow, and as soon as she found one, she’d go to 
work at anything that would keep her alive until the police 
captured the murderer of Morris Beiner and rendered her free to 
Tesume her career. And just now she would eat. 

It was already dark. Somehow, although she was positive that 
she could not have been traced to Washington Square, she had 

been timid about venturing out in the daylight. But that very 

darkness which brings disquiet to the normal person brought 
calmness and a sense of security to Clancy. For she was now a 
different person from the girl who kad arrived in New York from 
Zenith two days before. She was now that social abnormality— 
-4 person sought by the officers of justice. Her innocence of any 
Wwrong-doing in no way restored her to normality. 


COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT URITAIN 


A new mystery novel 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


So, instead of a frank-eyed girl, fresh from the damp breezes 
of Zenith, it was an almost ;furtive-eyed girl that entered the 
Trevor, shortly after six o’clock, and, carrying an evening paper 
that she had acquired at the news-stand, sat down at a table in 
the almost vacant dining-room. Her step was faltering and her 
glance wary. - It is fear that changes character, not sin. 

Ske had entered the down-stairs dining-room of tke Trevor, 
that hotel which once catered to the French residents of New 
York, but that now is the most prominent resort of the Greenwich 
Village boherian or near-bohemian. It held few guests now. It 
was the hour between tea and dinner. 

Clancy looked hastily over the menu that the smiling, cour- 
teous captain of waiters kanded her. With dismay, she saw that 
the Trevor charged prices that were staggering to a person with 
only seven dollars in the world. Nevertheless, the streak of 
stubbornness in Clancy made her fight down the impulse to leave 
the place. She would not confess, by implication, to any waiter 
that she had not money enough to eat in his restaurant. 

So she ordered the cheapest things on the menu. A veal 
cutlet, breaded, cost ninety-five cents; a glass of milk, twenty; 
a baked potato, twenty-five; bread and butter, ten. One dollar 
and a half for a meal that could have been bought in Bangor 
for half the money. 

The evening paper had a column, surmounted by a acare-head 
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34 é Find the Woman 


half a page wide, about the Beiner murder. Clancy shivered 
apprehensively. But there was nothing in the feverish, highly 
adjectived account to indicate that Florine Ladue had been 
identified as the woman for whom Beiner had made the engage- 
ment with Hildebloom, of the Rosebush studios. Clancy threw 
care from her shoulders. She would be cautious, yes; but fearful 
—no! This, after she had eaten a few mouthfuls of the veal 
cutlet and drunk half of her glass of 

milk. A full stomach brings courage. 

She turned the pagesof the newspapers, 
and found the “‘Help Wanted” page. It 
was encouraging tc note that scores of 
business firms needed stenozraphers. She 
folded the paper carefully for later study 
and resumed her dinner. Finished, 
finally, she reached for the paper. And, 
for tne first time, she became conscious 
that a couple across the 
room was observing her 
Closely. 

Courage fled from her. 
A glimmering of what her 
position would continue 
to be until her relation to 
the Beiner murder was 
definitely and for all time 
seitled flashed through 
her brain. She would be 
always afraid. 

She had not paid her 
check. Otherwise, she 
would have fled the room. 
Then she stiffened, while, 
mechanically, she returned 
David Randall’s bow. 

What ill fate had sent her to 
this place? Then, as Randall, 
having flashed her a smile that 
showed a.row of extremely white 
although rather large teeth, turned 
to the woman with whom he was 
dining, Clancy’s courage raced 
back to her. 

What on earth was there to be 
nervous about? Why should this 
young man, whose knowledge of 
her was confined to the fact that, 
two nights ago, he had conveyed 
her in his runabout from some- 
where on Park Avenue to the 
Napoli, causé her alarm? She 
forced herseif to glance again in 
Randall’s direction. 

But the woman interested 
Clancy more than the young man 
who had introduced himself two 
nights ago as David Randall. A 
blonde, with reddish brown hair, 
most carefully combed, with a slightly tilted Fy 
nose and a mouth that turned up at the 4% 
corners, she was, Clancy conceded, far 4 
above the average in good looks. She was 
dressed for the evening. Two days ago, 
Clancy would have thought that only a 
woman of loose morals would expose so 
much back. But an evening spent at the 
Chateau de la Reine had taught her that 
New York women exposed their backs, if 
the exposure were worth while. This one was. And 
the severe lines of her black gown set off the milky 
whiteness of her back. ; 

Her eyes were envious as the woman, with a word 
to Randall, rose. She lowered them as the woman 
approached her table. Then she started and paled. 
For the woman had stopped before her. 

“This is Sophie Carey,” she said. 


Clancy looked up at ker blankly. Behind her blank expression, 
fear rioted. The other woman smiled down upon her. 
“I have been dining,” she said, “with a most impetuous 
young man. He has told me of a somewhat unconventional 
meeting with you, and he wishes me to expurgate from that 
meeting everything that is socially sinful. In other words, he 


pays me the doubtful compliment of thinking ne aged enough 
to throw a halo of respectability about any action of his—q@ 
mine—or yours. Will you let me present him to you?” 

Back in Zenith, no one had ever spoken to Clancy like this 
She was suddenly a little girl New York was big and menacing, 
This woman seemed friendly, gracious, charming. She had about 
her something that Clancy could not define, and which wae 
cosmopolitanism, worldliness. 

“Why—why—it’s awfully kind of you——” 

The woman turned. One hand rested on the table—her left 
hand. A wedding-ring was on it, and Clancy somehow felt 
relieved. With her right hand, Mrs. Carey beckoned Randall, 
He was on his feet and at Clancy’s table in a moment. 

“This,” said Mrs. Carey, “is David Randall. e is twenty- 
nine years old; his father was for three terms congressman from 
Ohio. David is a broker; he was worth, the last time he looked 
at the ticker, four hundred and ninety thousand dollars. He 
plays a good game of golf and a poor game of tennis. He claims 
that he is a good shot, but he can’t ride a horse. He can runa 
motor-car, but he doesn’t know anything about a catboat.” 

“T could teach him tkat,” laughed Clancy. Mrs. Carey's 
nonsense put her at her ease. And all fear of Randall had van 
ished before he kad reacl ed tke table. How could he know any- 
thing of her and Ler connection with either Zenda or Beiner? 

Randall held out a very large hand. 

“You sail a boat, Miss—” He paused confusedly. 

“Deane,” said Clancy. She had thought, when she left Zenith, 
to have left forever behind her the name of Deane. Ladue was 
the name under which she had intended to climb the heights, 
“Yes, indeed, I can sail a boat.” 

“You'll teach me?” asked Randall. 

Mrs. Carey laughed. 

“Lovely weather for boating, David. Where 
do you do your sailing, Miss Deane?” 

‘Zenith Harbor. It’s in Maine,” said Clancy. 

‘But you don’t live in Maine!” cried Randall. 

Mrs. Carey laughed again. 

“Don’t be misled by Lis frank eyes and his 
general expression of innate. nobility and manii- 
ness, Miss Deane. ‘That agony in his voice, 
which has lured so many young girls to heart- 
break, means nothing at all except that he 
probably had an Irish grandmother. He 
really isn’t worried about your living in 
Maine. He feels that, no matter where 
you live, he can persuade you to move to 
New York. And I hope he can.” 

Her last five words were 
uttered with a cordiality 
that won Clancy’s heart. 
And then she colored 
for having, even for the 
minutest fraction of a 
second, taken Mrs. 
Carey’s words seriously. 

Was she, Clancy Deane, lacking in a 
sense of humor? 

“Thank you,” she said. Then, “I 
* have an Irish grandfather myself,” she 
& added slyly. 

Mrs. Carey’s face assumed an ex- 
pression of sorrow. 

“Oh, David, David! When you 
picked up a lone and lorn young lady 
in your motor-car, mayhap you picked 
A | up revenge for a score of sad damsels 

couple across the who were happy till they met you. 
Pea Re observ- She smiled down at Clancy. “If the 
ing Clancy closely _ high gods of convention are wrathful 

at me, perhaps some other gods will 

forgive me. Anyway, I’m sure that 

David will. And perhaps, after you've 
had a cup of tea with me, you'll forgive me, too. For 
you don’t like David, you’re sure to like me.” 

“T know that,” said Clancy. : 

Indeed, she already liked Mrs. Carey. Perhaps the sight 
of the wedding-ring on Mrs. Carey’s left hand made for part of 
the liking. Still, that was ridiculous. She hardly knew this 
Randall person. 

“TI leave you in better company, David,” said Mrs. Carey. 
“No, my dear boy; I wouldn’t be so cruel as to make you take 
me to the door. The car is outside. You stay kere and improve 
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upon tne introduction that I, without a jealous bone in my body— 
well, without jealousy I have acquainted myself with Miss Deane, 
and then passed on the acquaintance to you.” She lifted her 
slim hand. ‘No; I insist that you remain here.” She smiled 
once more at Clancy. “Did you notice that I used the word 
‘insist?’?”” She leaned over and whispered. ‘‘To save my pride, 
my karsh and bitter pride, Miss Deane, don’t forget to come 
to tea.” 
And then Clancy was left alone with Randall. 


Vil 


For a moment, embarrassed silence fell upon them. At least, 
Clancy knew that she was embarrassed, and she felt, from the 
slowly rising color on Randall’s face, that he was also what the 
girls in Zenith—and other places—term “fussed.”” And when 
he spoke, it was haltingly. 

“IT hope—of course, Miss Deane—Mrs. Carey was joking. 
She didn’t mean that I—” He paused helplessly. 

“She didn’t mean that you were so—fatally attractive?” 
asked Clancy, with wicked innocence. After all, she was beauti- 
ful, twenty, and talking to a young man whom she had met under 
circumstances that to a Zenither filled many of the requirements 


The evening paper had a column, surmounted by a scare-head half a page wide, about the Beiner murder 


of romance. She forgot, with the adaptable memory of youth, 
her troubles. Flirtation was not a habit with Clancy Deane. 
It was an art. 

‘Oh, now, Miss Deane!” protested Randall. 

“Then you haven’t beguiled as many girls as Mrs. Carey 
says?” persisted Clancy. 

“Why, I don’t know any girls!” blurted Randall. 

“Not any? Impossible!” said Clancy. ‘Is there anything 
the matter with you?” 

“Matter with me?” Randall stared at her. 

‘“‘T mean, your eyesight is perfectly good?” 

“*T saw vou,” he said bluntly. It was Clancy’s turn to color, 
and ‘she did so magnificently. Randall saw his advantage. 
“The very minute I saw you,” he said, ‘‘I knew—” He stopped. 
Clancy’s chin had lifted a trifle. 

“Yes,” she said gently. ‘You knew?” 

“That we’d meet again,” he said bravely. 

“‘T didn’t know that brokers were romantic,” she said. 

“T’m not,” he retorted. 

She eyed him carefully. 

“No; I don’t think you are. Still, not to know any girls— 
and it isn’t because you haven’t seen any, either. Well, there 
must be something else wrong with you. What is it?” * 
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Randall fumbled in his pocket and produced a leather cigar- 
ette-case. He opened it, looking at Clancy. 

“Will you have one?” he asked. 

She shook her head. He lighted the cigarette; the smoke 
seemed to restore his self-possession. 

“T’ve been too busy to meet girls,” he declared. 

Clancy shrugged. 

“You weren’t busy night before last.” 

She was enjoying herself hugely. The night before last, when 
she had met men at Zenda’s party at the Chateau de la Reine, 
and, later, at Zenda’s home, she had been too awed by New 
York, too overcome by the reputations of the people that she had 
met to think of any of the men as men. But now she was talk- 
ing to a young man whose eyes, almost from the moment that 
she had accosted him on Park Avenue, had shown a definite in- 
terest in her. Not the interest of any normal man in a pretty 
girl, but a personal interest, and interest in her, Clancy Deane, 
not merely in the face or figure of Clancy Deane. 

Randall was the sort of man, Clancy felt (still without knowing 
that she felt it), in whom one could repose confidences without 
fear of betrayal or, what is worse, misunderstanding. All of 
which unconscious, or subconscious, analysis on Clancy’s part 
accounted for her own feeling of superiority toward him. For 
she had that feeling. A friendly enough feeling, but one that 
inclined her toward poking fun at him. 

“No,” admitted Randall; “I was kind of lonesome, and—I 
saw you, and——” . 

Clancy took the wheel and steered the bark of conversation 
deftly away from herself. 

“Mrs. Carey must know many girls,” she said. ‘‘And she 
seemed ¢uite an intimate friend of yours.” Clancy had in her 
make-up the due proportion of cattishness. 

“She is,” answered Randall promptly. ‘‘That is, she’s been 
extremely kind to me. But I haven’t known her long. She 
returned from Europe last month and was interested in French 
securities. She bought them through my office, because an uncle 
of mine, who’d been on the boat with her, had mentioned my 
name. That’s all.” 

The mention of Europe wakened some memory in Clancy. 

“She’s not the Mrs. Carey, is she? Not the artist who was 
decorated for bravery——” 

Randall nodded. 

“T guess she is, but you’d never think it from 
her talk. She never mentions it, or refers to her 
work——” 

“Have you seen it?” asked Clancy. 

“Her paintings? Oh, yes; I’ve been in her studio. 
The fact is” —and he colored—‘“‘I happened to be the 
right size, or shape, or something, for a male figure 
she wanted, and—well,” he finished sheepishly, “I 
posed for her.” 

Clancy grinned. 

“You've never been in the chorus of 
a musical comedy, have you?” 

“No.” Randall laughed. 
won’t—unless you're in it.” 

It was a perfectly innocent remark, 
as vapid as the remarks made by young 
people in the process of getting ac- 
quainted always are. Yet, for a second, 
Clancy felt a cold chill round her heart. 
A glance at Randall assured her that 
there’d been no hidden meaning in the 
statement. Her own remark had in- 
spired his response. But the mere casual 
connection of herself with any matter 
theatrical brought back the events of 
the past two days. 

She beckoned to her waiter and asked 
for her check. Randall made an invol- 
untary movement toward his pocket, 
then thought better cf it. Clancy liked 
him for the perfectly natural movement, but liked him better 
because he halted it. 

“You—I don’t suppose—you’d care to go to the theater— 
or anything?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“‘I must go home,” she declared. 

“Well, I can, at least, take you up-town,” he said. 

“T don’t live up-town. I live——” 

“You’ve moved?” 

“Yes,” she answered. All the fears that for ten minutes had 


“And I 


reach me easily.” 


been shoved into the background now came back to her. To- 
morrow’s papers might contain the statement that the supposed 
murderess of Morris Beiner had been traced to the Napoli, whence 
she had vanished. It wouldn’t take a very keen brain to draw 
a connection between that vanished girl and the girl now talking 
with Randall. 

“Well, I can take you to wherever you’ve moved,” he 
announced cheerfully. 

“J—I’d rather you wouldn’t,” said Clancy. 

Randall’s face reddened. He colored, Clancy thought, more 
easily and frequently than any man she’d known. 

The waiter brought her change. She gave him fifteen cents, 
an exact ten per cent. of her bill, and rose. Then she bent over 
to pick up her evening paper. Randall forestalled her. He 
handed it to her, and his eyes lighted on the “want ad” columns. 

“You aren’t looking for work, are you?” he asked. ‘“‘I mean 
—I don’t want to be rude, but——” 

“Well?” said Clancy coldly. 

*“‘J—if you happened to know stenography—do you?” 

“Well?” she said again. 

“T need a—stenographer,” he blurted. 

She eyed him. 

“You move rapidly, don’t you?” 

“I’m fresh, you think? Well. I suppose it f 
seems that way, but—I don’t mean to be, Miss 
Deane. Only—well, my name and 
eddress are in the telephone-book. 
If you ever happened—to want to 
see me again—you could 


“Thank you,” said Clancy. ‘‘Good-night.” For 
a moment, her fingers rested in his huge hand; then, 
with a little nod, she left the restaurant. 

She did not look behind her as she walked down 
Fifth Avenue and across Washington Square. Ran- 
dall was not the sort to spy upon her, no matter how anxious 
he was to know where she lived. And he was anxious— Clancy 
felt sure of that. She didn’t know whether to be pleased or 
alarmed over that surety. 

She felt aunoyed with herself that she was even interested in 
Randall’s actitude toward her. She had come to New York 


with a very definite purpose, and that purpose contemplated no 
man in its foreground. Entering Mrs. Gerand’s lodging-house, 
she passed the telephone fastened against the wall in the front 
hall. It was the idlest curiosity, still—it wouldn’t do any harm 
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to know Randall’s address. She looked it up in the telephone 
directory. He had offices in the Guaranty Building and lived in 
the Monarch apartment-house on Park Avenue. 

She was more exhausted than she realized. Not even fear could 
keep her awake to-night, and fear did its utmost. For, alone in 


“Just as you say, of course, 
Miss Deane. Only—there 
are pleasanter places than a 
Police station. Don't you 
think so?" 


ter room, she felt her helplessness. She had avoided the police 
for a day—but how much longer could she hope to do so? 

In the morning, courage came to her again. She asked Mrs. 
Gerand for permission to look at the morning paper before she 
left the house. The Beiner mystery was given less space this 
morning than yesterday afternoon. The paper reported no new 

Veries. 

And there were no suspicious police-looking persons loitering 

outside Mrs. Gerand’s house. ‘Three rods from the front door 
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and Clancy’s confidence in her own ability to thwart the whole 
New York detective force had returned. 

Mrs. Gerand had recommended that she breakfast in a res- 
taurant on Sixth Avenue, praising the coffee and boiled eggs 
highly. Clancy found it without difficulty. It was a sort of 
bakery, lunch-room, and pastry shop. 

Blown by a brisk wind, Clancy stopped before a mirror to 
readjust her hat and hair. In the mirror, she saw a friendly 
face smilirg at her. She turned. At a marble-topped table sat 
Mrs. Carey. She beckoned to Clancy. Short of actual rudeness, 
there was nothing for Clancy to do but to accept the invitation. 

“You look,” Mrs. Carey greeted her, “‘as though you’d been. 
out in your catboat already. Sit down with me. Jennie!” she 
called to a waitress. ‘‘Take Miss Deane’s order.” 

Clancy let Mrs. Carey order for her. She envied the older 
woman’s air of authority, her easiness of manner. 

“‘New York hasn’t corrupted you as yet, Miss Deane, has it? 
You keep Maine hours. Fancy meeting anyone breakfasting at 
seven-thirty.” 

“But I’ve met you, and you’re a New Yorker,” said Clancy. 

Mrs. Carey laughed. 

“‘T have to work.” 

“So do I,” said Clancy. 

“‘Whereabouts? At what?” asked Mrs. Carey. 

“T don’t know,” Clancy confessed. “I’ve made a list of 
firms that advertise for stenographers.” 

‘“““Stenographer?? With that skin? And those eyes? 
And your hair? Bless your heart, Miss Deane, you ought 
to go on the stage—or into the movies.” 

Clancy lowered her eyes to the grapefruit which the 
waitress had brought. 

‘“‘I—don’t think I’d care for either of those,” she an- 
swered. 

“Hm. Wouldn’t care to doa little posing? Oh, of course 
not. No future in that—” Mrs. Carey’s brows wrinkled. 
Ske broke a roll and buttered it. ‘‘ Nothing,” she said, 
“happens without good reason. I was alarmed about my 
cook this morning. Laid up in bed. I think 
it’s—‘flu,’ though I hope not. Anyway, the 
doctor says it’s not serious; she’ll be well in 
a day or so. But I hated to go out for my 
breakfast instead of eating in bed. And I 
can’t cook a thing!” 

““No?” said Clancy. Into her tones crept 
frigidity. Mrs. Carey laughed suddenly. 


“Bless your sweet 
heart, did you think I 
was offering you a place 
as cook? No; in my round- 
about, verbose way, Miss 
Deane, ' was explaining 
that my cook’s illness was a matter 
for congratulation. It sent me out- 
doors, enabled me to meet you, 
and—after hreakfast come over to 
my studio. Sally Henderson needs 
an assistant, and spoke to me the other day. You’ll do.” 

‘‘What sort of work is it?” asked Clancy timidly. 

“Interior decorating—and renting apartments.” 

“But I—don’t know anything about that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Carey laughed. 

“Neither does Sally. Her father died five years ago. He was 
a doctor. Lots of money, but spent it all. Sally had to do 
something. So she became an interior decorator. The most 
God-awful taste, my dear, but—with all the new money in this 
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“‘Why not?” she asked sharply. “God gives’ us brains; We 


town, what difference does taste make? Don’t argue with me, 
my dear. I intend to play Destiny for you. How are the buck- 
wheat cakes?” 

“Fine!” Clancy murmured from a full mouth. 


Vill 


CLancy’s ideas of studios had been gained from the perusal 
of fiction. So the workmanlike appearance of the room on the 
top floor of Sophie Carey’s house on Waverly Place was somewhat 
of a surprise to her. 


Its roof was of glass, but curtains, cunningly manipulated . 


by not too sightly cords, barred or invited the overhead light as 
the artist desired. The front was a series of huge windows, 
which were also protected by curtains. It faced the north. 

About the room, faces to the wall, were easels. Mrs. Carey 
turned one round until the light fell upon it. 

It was a large canvas, which Clancy supposed was allegorical. 
Three figures stood out against a background of rolling smoke 
above a scene of desolation—a man, a woman, and a child, their 
garments torn and stained, but their faces smiling. 

“Like it?” asked Mrs. Carey. 

“Why—it’s wonderful!” cried Clancy. 

“T call it ‘Hope,’” said Mrs. Carey. 

Clancy stared at it. She got the painter’s idea. The man 
and his wife and their child, looking smilingly forward into a 
future that— She turned to Mrs. Carey. She pointed to the 
foreground. 

“Isn’t there more—smoke—trouble—there?” 

“There is—but they refuse to look at it. That, after all, is 
hope, isn’t it, Miss Deane? Hope founded on sheer blindness 
never has seemed to me a particularly admirable quality. But 
hope founded on courage is worth while. You really like it?” 

Clancy turned again to the picture.. Suddenly she pointed to 
the figure of the man. 

“Why, that’s Mr. Randall!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. Of course, it isn’t really a likeness. I didn’t want 
that. I merely wanted the magnificence of his body. It is mag- 
nificent, isn’t it? Such a splendid waist-line above such slender 
but strong thighs. Remarkable, in these days, when, outside 
of professional athletes, the man with a strong upper body 
usually has huge, ungraceful hips.” 

Mrs. Carey picked up‘a telephone as she spoke, and so did not 
observe the blush that stole over Clancy’s face. Of course, 
artists, even women artists, spoke unconventionally, but to dis- 
cuss in such detail the body of a man known to both of them 
was not mere unconventionality—it was shocking. That is, it 
was shocking according to the standards of Zenith. 

Clancy listened while her hostess spoke to some one whom she 
called ‘‘Sally,’’ and who must be Miss Henderson. 

“You said you wanted some one, Sally. Well, I have the 
some one. Prettiest thing you ever looked at. . . . The busi- 
ness? As much as you do, probably. What difference does it 
make? She’s pretty. She’s lovely. No man could refuse to 
rent an apartment or have his place done over if she asked 
him. .. . Right away. Miss Deane, her name is. . . . Not: at 
all, old thing.” “ 

She hung up and turned beamingly to Clancy. 

‘Simple, isn’t it? You are now, Miss Deane, an interior deco- 
rator. At least, within an hour you will be.” She wrote rapidly 
upon the pad by the telephone. ‘‘Here’s the address. You 
don’t need a letter of introduction.” 

Dazed, Clancy took the slip of paper, She noted that the 
address written down was a number on East Forty-seventh Street. 
Little as she yet knew of the town’s geography, she knew that 
Fifth Avenue was the great dividing-line. Therefore, any place 
cast of it, must be quite a distance from Times Square, which 
was two long blocks west of Fifth Avenue. She would be safe 
from recognition at Miss Sally Henderson’s—probably. But 
she refused to think of probabilities. 

“I don’t know how to thank you, Mrs. Carey,” she said. 

Sophie Carey laughed carelessly. 

“Don’t try, my dear. Don’t ever learn. The really success- 
ful person—and you're going to be a great success—never ex- 
presses gratitude. He—or she—accepts whatever comes alon~.”’ 

She crossed her knees and lighted a cigarette. 

“T couldn’t follow that philosophy,” said Clancy. “I wouldn’t 
want to.” 

“‘Why not?” demanded Sophie Carey. 


“It doesn’t seem—right,” said Clancy. ‘Besides,’ she added 


hastily, “I’m not sure that I’ll be a success.” 
Mrs. Carey stared at her. 


use them. God gives us strength; we use it. God gives 
good looks; why shouldn’t we use them? As long as this jg, 
man-ruled world, feminine good looks will assay higher thay 
feminine brains. If you don’t believe it, compare the income 
received by the greatest women novelists, artists, doctors, lay. 
yers, with the incomes received by women who have no brains 
at all, but whose beauty makes them attractive in moving pic. 
tures or upon the stage. Beauty is an asset that mustn’t he 
ignored, my dear Miss Deane. And you have it. Have ip 
Indeed you have! Didn’t our hitherto immune David beconie 
infected with’ the virus of love the moment he saw you?” 

Clancy looked prim. 

“I’m sure,” she said, almost rebukingly, “that Mr. Randall 
couldn’t have done anything like that—so soon.” 

Mrs. Carey laughed. 

“T’ll forgive you because of your last two words, my dear, 
They prove that you’re not the little prig that you sound. Why, 
you know that David is extremely interested. And you are inter. 
ested yourself. Otherwise, you would not be jealous of me.” 

“* Jealous?’” Clancy was indignant. 

Mrs. Carey smiled. 

“That’s what I said. When you recognized him in the paint- 
ing— My dear, I’m too old for David. I’m thirty-one. Be 
sides, I have a husband living. _ You need not worry.” 

She rose, and before Clancy could frame any reply, threw an 
arm about the girl’s shoulders and led her from the studio. De. 
scending the two flights of stairs to the street door, Clancy caught 
a glimpse of a lovely boudoir, and of a drawing-room whose huge 
grand piano and subdued coloring of decoration lived up to her 
ideals of what society knew as correct. The studio on the top 
floor might be a workroom, but the rest of the house wasa 
place that, merely to own, thought Clancy, was to be assured of 
happiness. 

Indeed, after having left Mrs. Carey and boarding a cross. 
town car at Eighth Street, Clancy wondered that Mrs. Carey did 
not give the impression of complete happiness. She was famous, 
rich, sought-after, yet she seemed, to Clancy, dissatisfied. Proba- 
bly, thought Clancy, some trouble with her husband. Surely it 
must be the fault of Mr. Carey, for no woman so sweet and 
generous as Sophie Carey could possibly be at fault. 

For a moment, she had been indignant at Mrs. Carey’s charge 
of jealousy. But the one salient characteristic of Clancy Deane 
was honesty. It was a characteristic that would bring to her 
unhappiness and happiness both. Just now, that honesty hurt: 
her pride. For she had felt a certain restlessness, uneasiness, 
that had been indefinable until Mrs. Carey had named it. It 
had been jealousy. She had resented that this rich, beautiful, 
and famous woman should assume a slightly proprietary air 
toward David Randall. Clairvoyantly, Clancy knew that she 
would never really love Sophie Carey. Still, she would ‘try to. 

At Astor Place, she took the subway, riding, according to in- 
structions that Mrs. Carey had given her, to the Grand Central 
Station. Here she alighted and, a block west, turned up Madison 
Avenue. 

If it had not occurred to her before that one found one’s way 
about most easily in New York, she would have learned it now. 
With its avenues running north and south, and its cross-streets 
running east and west, and with practically all of both, save in 
the far-down-town district, numbered, it was almost impossible 
for anyone who could read Arabic numerals to become lost in 
this, the greatest city of the Western hemisphere. 

She found the establishment of ‘Sally Henderson, Interior 
Decorator— Apartments,” a few doors east of Madison Avenue. 

A young gentleman, soft-voiced, cow-eyed, moved gracefully 
forward to sreet- her. The cut of his sleeves, as narrow as a 
woman’s, and fitting at the shoulder with the same pucker, the 
appearance of the waist-line as snug as her own, made Clancy 
realize that the art of dressing men has reappeared in the world 
as pronouncedly as in the days when they wore gorgeous laces 
and silken breeches, and jeweled-buckled shoes. 

The young gentleman—Clancy later learned that he was 
named Guernsey, and pronounced it “Garnsey”—ushered her 
into an inner office. This room was furnished less primly than 
the outer office. The first room she had entered seemed, wi 
its filing-cases and busy stenographer pounding away at a type 
writer and its adding machine and maps upon the wall, a place 
of business. But this inner room seemed like a boudoir. Clancy 
discovered that the outer room was where persons who d 
to rent apartments were taken care of; this inner room was the 
spot where those desirous of the services of an interior decorator 
were received. (Continued on page 175 
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irl He 
Left Behind 


A story for anyone who is interested in 
baseball or love 


By James Hopper 
Illustrated by 
Charles D. Mitchel] 


ARRY HAUGHTON was pitching his 
last game at college. It was on 
charter day, when, yearly, the 
alumni—old stars returned for 

the occasion to the campus, the mitt, and 
the bat—play the ’Varsity a lazy, courteous 
game, watched by the throng with affec- 

tion, sentiment, and humor. Imagine a | 
light day of spring, a campus set at the ‘a 
foot of rounded hills, the green of which 
is turning to velvety gray, and in the 
western distance, the bay, of scintillant 
silver, traversed now and then by a 
sliding white haze like the ghost of a 
long-vanished fleet—a day so beautiful 
it pinches the heart and makes its own 
silence—aspiring, as if into a void, the 
shouts, the applause, enmeshing them 
asif intoadream. Imagine the throng 
at ease and happy, bright-hued, swirling 
languidly in harmonious groupings, the 
swept diamond, with its detached figures 
coming into action suddenly, running, 
stooping, throwing, and pausing again 
in quick succession of smooth, graceful 
gestures, and, at the center-of it all, with 
most eyes upon him, Larry, pitching. 

About once every ten years there 
passes through a college a hero 
athlete who ever afterward towers 
in the memories of the place. Of 
his college and his time, Larry was 
that one. Pitcher and captain of 
the baseball nine, full-back and 
drop-kicker on the football eleven, 
hurdler, pole-vaulter, and hammer- 
thrower on track and field, he had 
added to all this, carelessly, the 
almost insolent distinction of mak- 
ing the debating team. 

Now, with this last football 
match, his last field-day, his last 
debate already behind him, he was 
pitching his last baseball game, and 
the large gathering about the otherwise unimportant event was, 
for the greater part, on his account, a manifestation of half- 
tender appreciation, a farewell. 

_He pitched. He stood for a moment with both hands held 
high, viewing the batter half dreamily; then suddenly his right 
hand dropped behind him, his body arched backward. It 
straightened as a shot bow; the hand circled through the air, 
and out of it the ball streaked gleaming white toward the batter. 
And the batter struck, and missed, or popped straight up in the 
air, or rolled weakly along the ground, or stood helpless, as if 
bewitched. The thing seemed supernatural; Larry seemed to have 
them within the weave of a mysterious enchantment. And now 


Bernice was gazing out 
toward the bay. empur- 
pled with sunset. But a 
subtle something in her 
attitude said that her mind was not altogether. 
upon that marvel of nature, but rather upon 
something nearer, toward which her back 
ostensibly was turned 


and then he smiled in sheer joy at his body’s perfect _power-— 
the rare smile which had won him the nickname of “‘ Laughing 
Larry” Haughton. 

Twice, while his side was at the bat, he had risen from the bench, 
and very easily, before the whole assemblage, had stepped 


across to the stands to speak to a girl sitting there. She sat 
in the raised front row, so that, as he stood before her, their eyes 
were ona level. She was a most pleasing young miss, of gracious 
demeanor, perhaps just a trifle prim, with nice, frank brown eyes 
that filled with light whenever they fell on him. Each time 
he made his way thus to her, the attention of the gathering 
followed him and rested upon both in deep approval. ver this, 
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his love, was as much 
an institution in the 
college as his athletic 
prowess; he had 
made it so, as also 
had she, by the calm 
and sweet natural- 
ness with which they 
had presented it to 
the whole world. It 
was an old _ afiair. 
Larry Haughton and 
Bernice Gray, it was 
understood, had been 
sweethearts when 
little boy and girl. 
And even during his 
first two years at col- 
lege, when she was 
still in preparatory 
school, it was she— 
although there were 
more spectacular 
beauties not at all 
loath, and although 
she had not come to 
full bloom and was 
rather one whose 
charms had to be 
sought and discov- 
ered—whom he had 
taken faithfully, 
nay, proudly, to 
hops, glees, and cotil- 
lions—she to whom, ¥ 
as he tourneyed on 
field, diamond, and 
gridiron, had gone 
his thought and his 
homage. 

As a third time he 
shouldered his way 
to her, she pinned a 
flower to the lapel of 
his shirt; and from 
the attentive stands 
therecamearustling 
sound, as though 
they had just stopped | 
themselves, out of 
superior discretion, 
‘rom clapping their 
hands at this gesture, 
which so well ex- 
pressed the mood of 
the day. 

About the bench, 
some young under- 
graduate “fans” dis- 
cussed Larry in low 
tones. Our excite- 
ment came from the 
known presence in 
the crowd of a pro- 
fessional baseball 
“scout,” sent by a 
big-league club of 


the East to watch 
Larry. It was said 
the man had already made Larry a dazzling offer. We discussed 
the question rather foolishly, with our minds mostly upon the 
game. The general opinion was that Larry, of course, would not 
sign up. ‘You wouldn’t let a professional player take your sister 
to a dance, would you?’’ was one of the arguments, I remember, 
seriously offered. But just at that time our attention was 
caught by something else. ‘‘Look at him run! Look at him 
run!” we all cried. 

Larry, coming to the bat, had hit the first ball thrown, and 
the little white sphere was sailing like a gull over the left-fielder’s 
head, and Larry was rounding first base. ‘Loox at him! Look 
at that boy run!” we cried proudly and tenderly, as, heading for 
second, he deployed his speed to its full length. He turned 


They remained thus a strange, long time, close. her hand 


second; he doubled third; he made home—and we let go every- 
thing to give him the tremendous ovation which, we felt, was 
the fitting key-note and termination of the day. 

That same evening, Larry settled his life—in a foolish manner, 
as many men have settled theirs. He had an appointment 
to call on his sweetheart, and he came late. He came late, 
because he had lingered at a small dinner given him by his 
friends, and when he came, the odor of wine was upon his lips. 
She drew away from him, frozen with disapproval and distaste. 

What followed was due to their inexperience and their youth. 
She had not yet been mellowed by life, as later she was to be; 
beneath her gentleness she held certain ill-considered and exag- 


ij \ 


in his, brave in their love before the whole world 


gerated “‘principles,” hard as granite. He, placed on the de- 
fensive and hurt by her unaffected shudder of repulsion, was 
unable to clear,even for himself, the emotions within him, and 
hence make a defense. What stirred within him was obscure 
and clashing. He belonged, as she did, to a class that considered 
what he had done as dangerous and reprehensible, and possibly 
degrading. Yet what he had taken away with him from this 
Incident, from this gay dinner, was a sense not only free from 
wrong but tinted with moral beauty. He had felt close to all 

friends; he and his friends had communicated; he had issued, 


’ out of it all, warmed with good-fellowship, with charity, with 


@ New appreciation and love of his kind. The feeling was still 


Larry signed. 
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knew he could not express it, that it 
was useless to try to express it, and 
further, bitterly, that, even if he could, 
it would not be understood. So when, 
out of generosity, or simply dislike of 
a scene, he spoke a contrition that was 
not his, the effect was to put in his 
heart a sullen revolt. 

But to the misunderstanding she 
added now the mistake of trying to 
clinch her advantage—for his own 
good, for the security of their love, 
never doubting the reality of the peril. 
She demanded the old, old promise— 
that he would never, never do it again. 

He had, as a matter of fact, no in- 
tention to spend the rest of his life 
in nightly small festivities with his 
friends and admirers. And her infer- 
ence that he might, unless bound tight 
by oath, added to his resentment. 
Above all, though, they were speaking 
of different things. She had in her 
mind something disreputable, degrad- 
ing, enemy to their love, which fright- 
ened her; he spoke of a rather sweetly 
joyous experience which had left him 
—he felt this strongly—somewhat 
better and bigger. Their words led 
them farther and farther apart, and 
when, finally, he departed, it was in a 
rebellious mood. 

As chance or fate would have it, he 
had not walked a block under the 
fragrant magnolias of her street before 
he felt a hand upon his elbow, and, 
looking down, saw, peering at him, the 
close-set eyes of the scout who, of 
late, had been importuning him. 

‘““Come up to my room,” said the 
man urgently. “Come up to my 
room, and I’ll show you something.” 

Larry went to the man’s room at 
the hotel. The latter, as he entered, 
snapped on all the lights, and, bright 
in the illumination, Larry saw a legal 
document spread white in the center 
of the table. 

“Read it,” the man said, witha ges- 
ture which must have been the one 
used, long ago, to show the kingdoms 
of the earth, by another, more re- 
nowned tempter. ‘‘There you are’— 
he spoke over Larry’s shoulder as the 
latter bent to throw a careless eye 
upon the writing on the paper— “‘ease, 
money, fame—everything!” 

‘‘When would I have to report?” 
Larry asked. 

“‘ He would like you now,” the scout 
said, with a sort of mysterious empha- 
sis on the “he,” as though he were 
speaking of a satanic majesty, while, 
as a matter of fact, he was referring 
simply to the famous manager of one 
of the National League’s baseball 
clubs. ‘‘He likes to season young 
fellows from the bench!” 


“T’ll leave in the morning,” he said. And he‘did. 


When Larry signed as he did, and left, it was not with an 
idea that he was thus deciding of his life, but rather, more simply, 
in a moment of youthful huff. And in what thought he gave the 
matter, he saw himself in a brief adventure, traveling with a 
champion baseball nine, watching games from the bench. He 
would be held thus for a time, he expected, then “farmed out” 
for further seasoning to some minor league—upon which he 
would decline to follow up the thing any further, would leave 
baseball for good, and start life in earnest. “Starting life in 


earnest” brought no definite, hard-outlined nicture to him, and 


within him, powerfu: out dim—and Fe 
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hence, in its diffused softness, was pleasant—and mixed with 
visions of sweet reconciliation. What he had not figured on was 
the completeness of the success that now came to him, or the 
avidity with which it seized him to the very soul. 

Of his success, we, his classmates, now graduates and starting 
the long road, knew mainly through the press. We watched 
for him in accounts of big-league games—for some time in vain. 
Then we saw that he had pitched the last innings of a lost con- 
test, seemingly holding his own against his experienced oppo- 
nents. This-he repeated several times at rather long intervals. 
Then he pitched an entire game and scraped through, pitched 
another a week. later and won it handsomely, pitched a third 
and won by a shut-out—and before he could realize it, he was 
more famous than the President of the United States. 

- That the new life had taken him avidly, we, his old classmates 
knew from the fact that,-this winter, the season over, he did 
not come back to our midst. He did not come back the following 
year, either, and then we learned that he had married a little 
dancer, favorite of Broadway. 

This had a strange effect on us provincials. We were at once 
shocked and secretly dazzled, and, on the whole, he rather 
gained in splendor. 


The years now began to 
roll round more and more 
swiftly, each one confirming 
the glory of his beginning, 
each one establishing him 
still more firmly as a national 
figure and idol. And thus, as 
he rose to his brilliant emi- 
nence, he grew a little remote 
to us, an institution rather 
than the boy we had known. 

In 1904—I think that was 
the year—while on a trip 
East, I saw him pitch in 
Chicago. 

It was a crucial moment 
in a season that has remained 
in the memories of all ‘‘fans”’ 
—late summer, with the two 
teams fighting head to head 
for the first place in a-race 
which, begun three months 
before, had been since then 
one long, heart-breaking 
strain. New York, on the 
circuit, was meeting Chicago 
at home; by everyone it was 
believed that here and now 
the pennant would be settled 
once for all. 

Chicago won the first and 
the second games. New York 
won the third. Larry pitched 
the fourth. 

It proved a terribly tight 
fight. The hope of seeing in 
this game the New York 
back definitely broken had 
brought an immense and 
partisan throng. It filled the 
stands, the bleachers, and, 
roped in, spilled out upon 
the grounds. 

New York, in the first in- 
ning, got a lead of one run, 
and for the rest of the garre 
was unable to better this. 
So the result, from first to 
last of the nine long innings. 
hung entirely on Larry, on 
his ability to hold Chicago 
altogether scoreless. This made of the contest a drama of sus- 
pense. The Chicago nine was a smooth, fast, wily aggregation, 
ever trying, ever on the alert. Inning after inning, standing as it 
were on a tissue-paper hoop, Larry faced their more and more des- 
perate assaults, their violent struggles, and their plots; and faced 
the mob, its roars, its shrieks, its really terrifying surges and its 
threats—and tamed both. A lump was in my throat, really, at 
the sight of this mastery, this high courage of my old schoolmate. 


Her small soul had borne an indomitable desire for light, color, 
gaiety, motion; she had ever fought heroically for joys 


“He’s out there like a god,” I said once, during the game, to 
a reporter who sat beside me. 

“Ves,” he said shortly. “But he is working.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Last year, the years before, he didn’t work. He just threy 
the ball and laughed; that was enough. But this year—to-day— 
they’ve got him working.” - 

This returned to my mind when I saw Larry after the game. 
As long as he had been out in the center of the diamond, at a 
distance and in action, he had appeared to me exactly as he had 
the last time he had played at college. But now, looking at him 
close, I saw there were many little fine lines about his eyes. 
There were other changes, too. For instance, he seemed heavier 
—with a heaviness that seemed due to no added tissue upon his 
body but to some change within him, deep. 

We met out in the outfield, near the showers, he still in uniform, 
and it was strange how quiet the place was now, with the last 
of the mob leaving the gates. He did not seem particularly 
glad to see me. In fact, he had the appearance of one slightly 
dazed. He asked me questions absent-mindedly about friends 
of old days, and only half listened to my answers. 

“You're the first fellow 
I’ve seen since I came out 
East,”’ he said, with a sudden 
change of tone, dropping 
altogether the manner which, 
so far, had held him ina 
haze. “The first one. Not 
one of the old crowd ever 
looks me up. Not one.” 

I saw that he was labor- 
ing under a deep resent- 

ment. 

“Most of them have kept 

to the Coast,” I observed 


defensively. “They’re not 
often in this part of the 
country.” 


“Many travel,” he pr- 
tested. ‘They come through 
cities where I am playing; 
they don’t come to see me. 
Some have settled in the 
East; they never look me 
up.” 

“They are shy,” I said. 
“You've become such a 
celebrity. They’re afraid.” 

He looked at me squarely 
and said, 

“No, that’s not it.” Then, 
suddenly, he asked, “How 
did people take it when | 
went into baseball?” 

I was ‘embarrassed, tre- 
membering the storm of dis- 
gussion and criticism. 

“Oh, well enough,” I an- 
swered. “I tell you, Larry, 
we're all proud of you.” 

He shook his head. 

“What difference does it 
make what one does as long 
as one does it well? What 
difference, eh?” he insisted. 
‘Painting is a fool thing, yet, 
if it is done well— Playing 
a fiddle is foolish, yet there 
is Kreisler.” 

“I’m with you there!” I 
cried sincerely. ‘I was think- 
ing just that as I watched you 
to-day. You give beauty to 
the world, Larry. You do— 
just as a painter or a musician does—though it’s for the 
moment.” 

“Then,” he returned stubbornly, ‘why Coesn’t anyone ever 
come to see 

I succeeded finally in getting him away from this apparently 
tormenting subject, and, for a while, before he said good-by 
and went in for his shower and his change, we chatted of other ° 
things—of things I don’t remember, except one. 


me, to 


raid. 
rarely 


Then, 
“How 
hen I 


She demanded the old old promise—that he would never, never do it again. Their words led them farther and 
farther apart, and when, finally, he departed, it was in a rebellious mood 


“Come and see me in New York,” he said. “I want you te 
meet—my wife.” 

I can’t give an idea with ink upon paper of that slight halt, 
that small hesitation before pronouncing “my wife.” “There 
is something the matter,” I thought now, as I heard him. 

Well, we parted, and I did not see him in New York, having 
been called back to the West and to my work. And next season, 
following him at a distance through the press, I discovered that, 
on that burning, tumultuous cay in Chicago, I had been given 
a Vision of him at the pirnacle of his fame. 

For, the next year, he was not so good. Though still finishing 
first of the pitchers of the league, he’ was not first by his usual 
impressive margin. The next year, he was dislodged altogether 
by a new boy marvel. The year following this one, the papers 
and the scores showed something obscure and incomprehensible 
gcing on. He was pitching much less often. There seemed 
to be a constant effort to husband him. 

This continued the succeeding year. He was used still less 
often. There were periods during which he was not played 
ét all, and vanished from tke public ken. The press was reticent 
i its comments. Vague allusions were made to the condition 
of his arm. “If Heughton’s arm will Fold out” was a phrase 
used often by compilers of “dope.” But also, several times 
guardedly, mention was made of his “worries.” And, finally, 
Some reckless young writer came out flat with it—he used the 
words: “domestic worries.” 

But just a little later came the news that Larry’s wife had died, 
which, to the cynically inclined, effectively removed this element 
in his adversity. They were wrong. The death of the little 
cancer, wayward though she kad been, as a matter of fact hit 
him hard. He suddenly saw her and ker life very clealy. Her 
small soul had borne an indomitable desire for light, color, 
galety, motion; she had ever fought heroically for joys. And all 
that time her span had lain before her, measured short. If only 
he had known that; if only he had known that in time! If he had 
had, while she still lived, this vision of her life as a very brief 
flitting across a little gay color ard gay sound, how gladly he would 


have let her free, how gladly he would have let her flit! Instead, 
he had fought her; he had, no doubt, spoiled many of her few 
hours, drained them of iridescence, made them black. 

That is what he felt in those days. Meanwhile, he was still 
slipping down-hill. Ee was, now, nearly all of the time on the 
bench. They would drag him forth now and then, as a child 
does a forgotten toy, to pitch the last innirgs of a game won 
beyond any possible disaster or Jost beyond possible salvage. 

I could see him clearly in my mind’s eye. 

I saw him sitting on the bench, a slim sadness upon him like 
a cloak. When another player looked at him, he smiled and 
tried to perk up and look alert. 

He fussed with his arm all of the time—having it rubbed, or 
rubbing it himself, an hour at a time. Some days, it hurt him 
like a toothache, and his whole being was heavy and discouraged. 
Some days—hot days—it felt better, and he hoped ¢ gain. 

On such days, as with the other pitchers he warmed up before 
the game while the manager went from one to the other to see 
which was in good form, which in bad, he tried to attract the 
latter’s attention to him, to the evident return of his old powers. 
And sometimes the manager would give him another chance. 

He then took his place in the box; he put on an attitude of 
great confidence, meant to hide from himself the whispers of 
the misgivings gained in so many punishing defeats. He started 
carefully, using all of his skill, his old cunning. Everything went 
well for a while; exultation began to swell softly within his chest. 

Then, suddenly, they began to bat him hard. He redoubled 
his care, his efforts, his prudence. To no avail. A helpless be- 
wilderment seized him. Here he was, doing as always he had 
done, using, as far as he could tell, the same speed, the same 
curves, the same wiles. And nothing worked. The ball, leav- 
ing his hand, rebounded terrifically from the bats. He could 
not miss the bats; it was as if he were throwing at a wall. He 
was taken out. 

He was once more on the bench, heavy, discouraged. The old 
life began again—traveling along with the others, useless as an 
empty sack. When he said ingratiatingly, (Continued on page 143) 
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James Oliver Curwood, and his mother 


TH 1S 1s the first of a series of articles by a happy man who wants everyone elise to be 

happy. His message is a guide to contentment. Trailing for years through the wilder- 

nesses and the snow-wastes of the Northwest, this man, who wrote ‘‘The River’s End,” 

“The Valley of Silent Men,” and other successful novels, learned to love life. He made his 

own religion. It means more to him than anything else in the world. He wants others 
to know. The first article begins on the opposite page. 
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Secret of Happiness 


By James Oliver 


O-NIGHT I am in a little cabin in the heart of a great 

wilderness. Outside it is dark. I can hear the wind 

sighing in the thick spruce tops. I hear the laughter 

of a stream out of which I took my supper of trout. 
The People of the Night are awake, for a little while ago I heard a 
wolf howl, and, not far. away, in an old stub, lives an owl that 
hoots at the light in my window. I think it is going to storm. 
There is a heaviness in the air, and, in the drowse of it, the 
sweetness of distant rain. 

Iam strangely contented as I start the writing of this strangest 
ofall the things I] have written. I had never thought to give voice 
to the things that 1 am about to put on paper; yet have I dreamed 
that every soul in the world might know of them. But the task 
has seemed too great for me, and I have kept them within myself, 
expecting them to live and die there. - 

I am contented on this black night, with its promise of storm, 
for many reasons—though I am in the heart of a peopleless forest 
fifteen hundred miles from my city home. In the first place, I 
have built this cabin that shelters me with my own hands. My 
palms are still blistered by the helve of the ax. I am the architect 
of the fireplace of stone and mud in which a small fire burns for 
cheer, though it is late spring, with summer in the breath of the 
forests. I have-made the chair in which I sit and the table on 
which I write, and the builder of a marble palace could take no 
Steater pleasure in his achievement than have I. 

_lam contented because, just now, I have the strange convic- 
tion that, in this wild and peopleless place, I am very close to 
that which many peoples have sought through many ages and 
have not found. 

__In the distance, I can hear thunder, and a flash of lightning 
illumines my window. A cry of a loon comes with the flash. It 
iS strange; it is weird—and wonderful. _ And also, in a way, it has 


just occurred to me that it is a fitting kind of night to begin that 
For this night, for a short 


which I have been asked to write. 


In ‘this wild and 
peopleless place, 
I am very close 
to that which many peoples 
have sought through many 
ages and have not found 


The Religion of a 
Nature-Loving Man 


Curwood 


space, will be like the great world at large—a world that is rocking 
in the throes of a mighty tumult—a tumult of unrest, of discon- 
tent, of mad strivings, of despair, and lack of faith—a world that is 
rushing blindfold into unknown things, that is seeking rest and 
peace, yet can never find them. 

It is, I repeat, a strange night to begin the writing of that which 
I have been asked to write, and yet I do not think that I would 
have the night changed. It seems to picture to me more vividly 
the unrest of a world fifteen hundred miles away—and fifteen 
thousand miles away. I seem to see with clearer vision what has 
happened during the past two years—the mad questing of a 
thousand million people for a spiritua! thing which they cannot 
find. I seé, from this vantage-point of the deep forest, a world 
torn by five hundred schisms and religions, and I see not one 
religion that fills the soul with faith and confidence. I see the 
multitudes of the earth reaching up their arms and crying for the 
Great Mystery of life to be solved. Questions that are racking 
the earth come to me in the whisperings of the approaching 
storm. Can the ghosts of the dead return? Can the-spirits of 
the departed commune with the living? Is the world on the edge 
of an inundation of spiritualism? Does the salvation of human- 
ity lie there—or there—or there? What shall I believe? What 
can I believe? 

The rain is beginning to beat on the roof of my cabin and, in 
number, the drops of the rain remind me of the millions and the 
tens of millions of restless men and women who are reading avidly 
in the pages of magazines.and books, the “experiences” of those 
who are giving voice to new creeds and new beliefs. or reviving 
old ones long lost in the dust of forgotten ages. Ghosts have 
been revived; spirits are on the move again. New generations 


are drinking in with wonder and susperse the whole bagful of 
tricks worn out ten thousand generations ago. ‘To-morrow it may 
be the revival of witchcraft. And the next day new prophets 


may arise and new religions take the place of the old. oo so 
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There was a time when I took pride in the wide. 
ness and diversity of my killings. NowI am 
only glad that these killings ultimately 
brought me to a discovery which is the 
finest thing I have to contemplate 
through the rest of my existence 


for it will be impossible for me to make 
myself entirely clear in such a matter as 
this. ForI have found what, to me, is 
God; and I cannot expect to startle the 
world, even if I desired to do so, for 
what I have found has been found in 
a very simple way—without bringing 


spirits back from the 
dead, or hearing voices 
cut of tombs, or gathering 
faith through the inspira- 
tion of mediums. 

I have found the heart of 
nature. I believe that its doors 
have opened to me, and that! 
have learned much of its lan- 
guage. Through adventure and 
bloodshed I have 
come to a great un- 
derstanding; and 
understanding _ has 
brought me_health. 
and faith and a yey 


travel the minds of men; and so they have traveled 
for hundreds of thousands of years before Christ was 
born and Christianity was known; and so they will 
go on seeking until God is found in a formso simple 
and intimate that all humanity will at last under- 
stand. 

The storm has broken. It is like a deluge over the 
cabin. The thunder and crash of it is in the 
spruce tops—and such is the dreadfulness of 
the tumult and the aloneness of the place that 
I am in, that I would cease where I am did I 
think that anything I am about to say might 
be sacrilege. But when a mind gives expres- 


sion to that which it holds as truth, there cannot be in life. And - 

sacrilege. 3 cause these things 
I have been asked to put on paper something of that 2» will do the world no 

religion which I have discovered for myself in nature. There 1 spent much of my time exploring where harm, and may 


are ey who will laugh; there are many who will disbelieve, other men have not gone some good, I am 
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_more than I am a Shaker ora Restitutionist. I do 


‘good men and great teachers in their times. I can 


James Oliver Curwood 


undertaking to write the story of a great and inclusive God whom 
men and women and little children should be made to know, but 
to whom, unfortunately, the swift pace of the times has made 
most of us strangers. 

I fear that I am going to shock many people, and so I am 
of a mind to get the shock over with and come to the meat 
of what I have to say. Eut I shall start with something 
which those who read this must concede—that everyone in 
the world seems to be looking for something which will 
bring him more comfort and more happiness from life. That, 
I think, is the reason the Catholic Church is the only 
Church which is growing to any extent. It is grow- 
ing because it is the only Church which is holding 
out its arms as a mother and giving a human being 
a breast upon which to lay his head when he is in 
trouble. Yet I am not a Catholic. Neither amla 
Protestant. I do not belong to the High, Low, 
Broad, or Free Church. I de not confess to Roman- 
ism, Popery, or Protestantism any more than I do 
to Mohammedanism, Calvinism, or the doctrines of 
the Latter-Day Saints. I am not a sectarian any 


not believe that one necessarily goes to hell because 
he does not accept Christ as the Son of God. I 
believe that Christ was a good man and a great 
teacher of his times, just as there have been other 


look upon the Mussulman at prayer, or the Parsee 
at his devotion, or the Eskimo calling upon his 
unseen spirits with the same feeling of brotherhood 
and understanding that I can see a congregation of 
Baptists or Methodists singing their praise to the 
God on high. I do not pity or condemn the African 
savage and the Indian of the Great Barrens because 
they see their God through another vision than that 
of the Christian. There were many roads that led‘ 
toold Rome. And there are many roads, no matter 
how twisted and dark they seem to us, that lead to the 
better after-life. 
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Through adventure and bloodshed I have come to a great understanding 


48 My Secret of Happiness ¥ 


I wish that some mighty power would rise that could show to 
man how little and how insignificant he is. Only therein, I 
think, could the thorns and brambles be taken out of that path 
to peace and contentment which he would like to find, and would 
find if he were not blinded by his own importance. He is the su- 
preme egoist and monopolist. His conceit and self-sufficiency 
are at times almost blasphemous. He is the human peacock, 
puffed up, inflated, flushed in the conviction that everything in the 
universe was made for him. He looks down in supercilious lord- 
ship on all other life in creation. He goes out and murders mil- 
lions of his kind with his scientific inventions; yet he calls a tiger 
bad and a pest because the tiger occasionally kills the two-legged 
thing that hunts it. If he kills a man illegally, it is called mur- 
der, and he is hanged and goes to hell. If his government tells 
him it is proper to kill a thousand men, he kills them, and is 
called a hero—and a chosen place is kept waiting for him in 
heaven. His conceit blinds him to fact. He thinks our little 
earth was the chosen creation of the Supreme Power—forgetting 
that the earth is but a fly-speck compared with the other worlds 
in space. He thinks that Christ was born a long time ago, and 
that time bégan with our own knowledge of history—when, as 
a matter of fact, he has no reason for disbelieving that men lived 
and died hundreds of thousands of years ago, and that count- 
less religions have come and gone in the eons of the past. He 
does not stop to reason that, in number, he is as a drop in the 
ocean compared with other beating hearts on the earth. 

To me, every heart that beats is a spark from the breath of 
God. I believe that the warm and beating heart in the breast 
of a singing robin is as precious to the Creator of things as the 
heart of a man counting money. I believe that a vital spark exists 
in every blade of grass and in every leaf of the trees. It is the 
great law of existence that life must destroy in order to live, and 
when destruction is inevitable and necessary, it ceases to be a 
misdemeanor. But to let live, when it is not necessary to destroy, 
is a beautiful thing to consider. 

Before men find a satisfying faith and peace, they must come 
to see their own littleness. They must discover that they are 
not alone in a partnership with God, but that all manifestation 
of life, whether in tree or flower or flesh and blood, is a spark 
loaned for a space by that Supreme Power toward which we all, 
in our individual ways, are groping. There is one teacher very 
close to us, as close to the poor as to the rich, to show us this 
littleness and make us understand. That teacher is nature— 
and, in my understanding of things, all nature is rest and peace. 
I believe that nature is the Great Doctor, and, if given the 
chance, can cure more ills and fill more empty souls than all the 
physicians and preachers of the earth. I have had people say 
to me that my creed is a beautiful one for a person as fortunately 
situated as myself, but that it is impossible for the great multi- 
tudes to go out and find nature as I have found it. To these 
people, I say that one need not make a two-thousand-mile trip 
along the Arctic coast and Jive with the Eskimo to find nature. 
After all, it is our nerves that kill us in the long run, our over- 
restless minds, our worrying, questing brains. And nature 
whispers its great peace to these things even in the rustling leaves 
of a corn field—if one will only get acquainted with that nature. 
And my desire—my ambition—the great goal I wish to achieve 
in my writings is to take my readers with me into the heart of 
this nature. I love it, and I feel that they must love it—if I 
can only get the two acquainted. 

“Fine line of talk for a man whose home is filled from cellar 
to garret with mounted heads and furs,”’ I hear some of my good 
friends say. 

Quite true, too. It is hard for one to confess oneself a 
murderer, and it is still harder to explain one’s regeneration. 
Yet, to be genuine, I must at least make the confession, though 
it is less the fact of murder than the fact of regeneration that I 
have the inclination to emphasize, now that 1 have the oppor- 
tunity. There was a time when I took pride in the wideness and 
the diversity of my killings. I was a destroyer of life. Now I 
am only glad that these killings ultimately brought me to a dis- 
covery which is the finest thing I have to contemplate through 
the rest of my existence. 

In my home are twenty-seven guns, and all of them have 
been used. Many of the stocks are scarred with tiny notches 
whereby I kept track of my “‘kills.”” With them, I have left red 
trails to Hudson’s Bay, to the Barren Lands, to the country of the 
Athabasca and the Great Bear, to the Arctic Ocean, to the 
Yukon and Alaska, and throughout British Columbia. This 
is not intended as a pxan of triumph. It is a fact which I wish 
had never existed. And yet it may be that my love of nature 
and the wild things, at the last, is greater because of those 


reckless years of killing. I am inclined to believe so. . In iii 
pantheistic heart, the mounted heads in my home are no longg 
crowned with the grandeur of trophies, but rather with hg 
nobility of martyrs. I love them. I commune with them. 
am no longer their enemy, and I warm myself with the belief 
that they know I am fighting for them now. Y 

In this religion of the open, Ihave come to understand ang 
gather peace from the whispering voices and even the silence @ 
all God-loving things. I have learned to love trees, and theg 
are times when I put my hands on them because’I love theng 
and rest my head against them because they are comrad@e 
and their comradeship and their might give me courage. Ther 
is a gnarled old cripple of an oak in the yard of my Michigaij 
home, a broken and twisted dwarf whom many people have 
told me to destroy. But that tree and I have ‘“‘talked over? 
many things together; it has pointed out to me how to stand tp 
under adversity, has shown me how to put up a man’s fight 
For, eaten to the heart, a deformity among its kind, each sprig 
and swrmer saw it making its valiant struggle to ‘“do7itg 
best.” It was then I became its friend, gave it a helping hand, 
stopped its decay and death, and each season now the old 
oak is stronger, and often I go out and sit with my back againgt 
it, and I hear and understand its voice, and I know that # 
is a great friend that will never do me wrong. 

It is thus that this religion of mine finds its strength from the 
sources of great and unknown power. But before it comes if 
all its peace and joy, man must bring down his head from out of 
the clouds of egoism, andl say, *‘The oak is as great as I—per 

Not long ago, it seemed to me that my world had gone dark 
and that it would never grow completely light again. Ih 
perhaps the darkest hour, I flung myself down upon the ground 
close to the bank of a stream. And then, close over my 
head— so close I could have tossed a pebble to it—a warbler 
near burst its little throat in song. And the miracle of it wag 
that it was a dark and sunless day. But the warbler sang, and 
then he chirped in the boughs above; and when I looked at 
the ground beside me again, I saw there, peeping up at me out 
of the grass, a single violet. And the bird and the violet gayé 
me more courage and cleared my world for me more than all 
the human friends who had told me they were sorry. 
violet said, “I am still here; you will never lose me,” and 
the little warbler said, “I will always sing—through all the years 
you live.” And stronger than ever came the faith in me that 
these things were no more an accident of creation than man 
himself. 

Once I saw this Great Doctor of mine a burning, vibrant force 
in a room of a crowded tenement, from the roof of whith 
one could not see a blade of grass oratree. In fact, that force 
filled three rooms, in which lived a man and woman and five 
children. I spent an hour in those rooms on a Sunday afternoon, 
and the experience of that hour in a hot and crowded tenement 
was a mightier sermon than was ever preached to me in the 
heart of a forest. At every window was a box in which green 
stuff was growing. There were flowers in pots. A pair of canary- 
birds looked down upon the smoky roofs of a great city and 
sang. What interested me most were two contrivances the man 
had made to force oats into swift germination and growth. 
In a week, he told me, the green sprout of an oat would be 
two inches long. Then I saw why they were grown. Several times 
while I was there would a dove come to a window and wait for 
a bit of the green. I could see they were different doves. They 
told me at least a dozen were accustomed to come in that way. 
They were the children’s pets. A little baby in arms cooed 
at them and waved his arms in delight. I have seen many poor 
tenement families, but that, I think, was the only happy one. 
The singing of the birds, the coming of the doves, the growing 
of green things in their room were their inspiration, their hope, 
the promise of dreams that would some day come true. Nature 
had become their religion, and yet they did not know it as 
such. It was calling them out into the great open spaces— 
and_ they were living in anticipation of that day when they 
would answer the call. a 

Because I have spent much of my time in adventuring in dis- 
tant wildernesses, and exploring where other men have not gone, 
it has been accepted by many that my love for nature means 
a love for the distant and, for most people, the inaccessible 
wilds. The request for these articles was based largely on that 
supposition. It is true that in the vast and silent places one 


comes nearer, perhaps, to the deeper truths of life. Of the 
wild and its miracles I love to write, and when I come to that part 
of my story, I shall possibly be happiest. (Continued on page 103) 
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“And then I wish it would not be midnight until I got so tired of dancing and everything that I couldn't wiggle. How's that?” 


Three Wishes 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


HIS is the sentimental season,” observed Barry 
Heath, ‘‘and here we are, three of us, killing time in 
a club window, waiting for nothing more important 
than the next meal.” 
“You’re mistaken about me,” protested Gale Hatch. ‘‘Hon- 
est, you are. I’m waiting for something a darn sight more im- 
portant than my next meal. I’m waiting for my wife to call for 
me in the car. I said I’d be here at five, and I’m here. If I 
weren't, I could figure on appearing in the Court of Domestic 
Relations about day after to-morrow.” 
Barry waited patiently for the conclusion of the speech. 
exclude you, then. You're outside the pale. You're done 
with sentiment forever, except, perhaps, in memories. But, cer- 
tainly, Tom and I ought to have some better use for a spring 
afternoon than just being vegetables in a club window.” 
Tom Welch swung his leg over the arm of the leather chair. 
“Nothing else to do, Barry. We’ve done everything. You’re 
thirty, and I’m older. We've always had a lot of money. The 
War gave us a really legitimate outlet for our energies, but that’s 
over, and things seem tame— too tame to be worth doing. I’m 
not soured on the world or anything. What I’ve said happens 
to be what seems like the truth—that’s all.” 
Didn’t you, when you were a kid,” mused Barry, “ever think 


_ up things you would like to do when you grew up?” 


‘Yes; dozens of things. I wanted to drive a locomotive. 
Pve done it. It isn’t much. I used to think it would be fun to 
bea telephone-repair man and climb poles with those spikes on 
Your feet, but I throttled that desire. In prep school, I guess I 
cherished a secret ambition to take a chorus-girl out to supper. 


i 


The story of a night 
in fairy-land 


By Frank R. Adams 


Before I was through college, 1 was cured of that by several 
homeopathic treatments. It even went. so far as a breach-of- 
promise suit. My wise old dad bought the lady off out of court.” 

“All of which,” concluded Barry, ‘‘only goes to prove what I 
set out to demonstrate—namely, that we have spoiled ourselves, 
so sated ourselves with sensations and pleasures that there is 
nothing to look forward to unless, like Gale here, we become hos- 
tages to Hymen and punch a time-clock of our own devising.” 

“Tt isn’t as bad as that,” Gale protested. 

“Tt amounts to that. But perhaps it is a pleasant bondage. 
Who am [ to dispute it? At any rate, it is better than this as an 
endless future. What I was really getting at is that it isn’t quite 
fair for us to have done practically everything we have ever 
wanted while there are so many people who are merely grubbing 
along, having the deuce of a lively time getting enough food 
and clothing to keep them from actual suffering, and who haven’t 
one single chance of ever gratifying a foolish desire.” 

“Better off if they haven’t,” grumbled Tom. ‘“You’ve been 
reading a socialist editorial. Better stick to the National Geo- 
graphic, Barry. There are no Bolshevist tendencies in that— 
yet. There is nothing to be gained by dividing your wealth with 
a bricklayer whe is already earning ten dollars a day.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that. It merely occurred to me that a 
man of more wealth than he knows what to do with—such as I 
am, or as’you are—has it in his power to make somebody else 
realize one, at least, of his or her most cherished dreams—to 
make the impossible thing happen to some soul-starved individ- 
ual. For instance, suppose there is a little music-teacher with a 
studio up in the Nineties somewhere, a second-rater, who just 
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50 Three Wishes 


barely manages to make the grade with the rent on the first of the spect some of dad’s flat-buildings, and, besides, I wouldn’t butt 


month. She’d like to go to the Metropolitan once or twice a week _in for worlds.” 


during the season, but she really goes maybe once in all winter. Mrs. Hatch sighed. That’s what it was to be married—eyen 
What a cinch it would be for vou, say, if the man was the right one and you wouldn’t swa 
to give her a_ season ticket! You him for anything else in captivity. Under the best 


would not notice the expense, and it 
would be fairy-land for her—the im- 
possible would have happened.” 

“But,” objected Tom, “she’d want 
clothes to wear, and taxi-cabs, may- 
b ” 


“Give her those, too. It 
wouldn’t cost you five hundred 
more, all told. Why hang 
onto all that money? It 
doesn’t do you any ¢ood per- 
sonally, and you might get 
some fun out of another’s 
pleasure. It simply never oc- 
curs to rich ren to be fairy 
godmothers, or they would do 
it often. The possibilities are 
limitless, and 3 

“Barry,” interrupted Gale 
practically, ‘“‘have you ever 
tried out this theory of yours 
yourself?” 

yet.” 

“‘ Are you going to?” 

“Yes, I will” —with sudden de- 
termination—‘‘if Tom will.” 

“Why the Sam Hill ring me in 
on this? Go on—be a waddling 
old fairy godmother if you wish, 
but don’t make your kindness of 
heart depend upon a selfish pup 
like myself.” 

“Go on, Tom!” urged Gale. 
“Don’t throw any obstacles in the 
way. Make him come through. 
It might be interesting.” 

“Let me understand this thing,” pro- 
ceeded Tom cautiously. ‘Are we going 
to form a pool and become the United 
Godmothers, Incorporated, or are we 
going to go about our benevolent witch-. 
ery as individuals, each fluttering about 
his own separate Cinderella?” 

“T think it would be better if each 
chose a separate victim,’’ Gale opined. 
Being safely out of the scheme, he could 
enlarge upon it with impunity. “You 
would do a greater amount of good.” 

“That’s what I think,’’ Tom agreed. 
“T’ll go in on those terms, and I’ll lay 
you a side bet of a thousand dollars, 
Barry, that my Cinderella is prettier 
than yours.” 

“You don’t necessarily have to choose 
a female object for your benevolence.” 

““No; but we both will.” 

“That will make it more difficult to make 
sure of finding a worthy object.” 

“Not necessarily. Besides, why a worthy ob- 
ject? Who knows but that the painted phan- 
tom ladies who haunt Broadway like restless 
spring breezes have more poignant dreams than i 45%. 
the poor factory-girls who know nothing of vice fe ". 


except what they read in the papers and see in ‘ 
the lives of everybody round them?” 


“You say that the poor darling lambs are j 
loose in this wicked city granting wishes?” de- 
manded Mrs. Hatch of her indolent spouse, 
Gale, as they dined in leisurely fashion at The 
Cascades. 
“They’re not at it yet,” Gale replied. ‘“To- 
morrow is the day. They’re going to start from 
the Hotel Broecker at one o’clock.” 
“‘Can’t we be there and watch?” “I've seen myself in a mirror, and 
Gale looked at his wife with surprise. 1 consider my future peace of 
“We cannot. I have an engagement to in- mind well squandered” 


of conditions, being Mrs. Somebody cramped your 
style, robbed you of the right to adventure. § 
she did not talk about it any more during the entire 
evening. But just when they were going to bed, she 
said: 

“T’ve never met your friends, Mr. Heath and Mr. 
Welch, but I hope I shall some day. What are 
they like?” 

The subject did not interest Gale particularly, 

“Oh, they’re just regular fellows, both of them. 
Nothing much to look at, and Welch has a nasty 

scar over his eye that doesn’t improve his ap- 
pearance any. Gee, I’m sleepy! Let’s call 
it a day and turn in.” 


“How do I look, Herring Ole Rash Kid?” 


demanded Tom Welch as they met, poised on 
the brink of adventure. 


The meeting was at the Hotel 
Broecker, which was used to 
curious sights and_ sounds. 
Welch’s clothing was both a sight 
and a sound. 

“You look to me as if you had 
been outfitted by advertisers in 
the Police Gazette. Where did you 
=. get the suit?” i 

“Ain’t it classy?” 

“Tt is—just that. . Now, my 
idea was not to frighten the 
prospective beneficiary, but rather 
to put her at her ease Ly wearing 
something shabby genteel like 
this outfit I have on.” 

“Follow your own judgment, 
but, in my opinion, you’ve got to use 
live bait if you want to catch the 
female eye, even if you only want to 
benevol ker. Now, you resemble my 
mental picture of Uriah Heep, the guy 
in Dickens who was so darn ’umble he 
stepped on himself every time he lifted’ 
his foot off the ground. But-he was 
deep-dyed, Uriah was, even as you and 
I. Now that we’re all dressed up, 

_where’ll we go? Where do the worthy 
poor come down at eve to drink their 
fill? Do we hover round with flutter- 
ing wings until we hear somebody let 
go of a wish, or shall we walk out on 
the street and provoke a wisher by 
asking questions?” 

“Wait!” Barry held up his hand. 
“Listen!” . 

Two girls behind the hotel cigar 
counter were conversing. Barry an 
Tom were leaning against aforesaid 
counter. 

“T wish,” said one, “that I had @ 
date for to-night. I could eat fifteen 

dollars’ worth of grub and never notice it.” 

“There’s your chance, Tom. You can 
hop in there and grant a wish in ten seconds. 

“Nope; I didn’t hear that one. I’ve 
looked upon the wisher.” 5 

“T wish,” said the other of the two girls, 
with no attempt to modulate her voice t 
an indistinguishable murmur, “I wish that 
those two bums would mooch away from 
the cigar counter and give us a chance may 
to hook a couple of live ones.” 

“Vou see how simple it is?” Barry & 
patiated, when they had granted that wish. 
“We've made those girls happier, and it 

hasn’t cost a cent. Of course we may meet 
some with more expensive desires.” ; 

They passed out of the hotel entrance 
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**Of course I can't comprehend this,” she told him. 


you are no down-and-outer, as I first thought you. 


the springy welcome of all outdoors. There wasn’t a bush in 


sight, but you could tell it was lilac-time without a calendar or: 


a clock. 

A young lady in a shabby brown suit who had been sitting in 
the lobby for some time, as if she were waiting for a friend, gave 
up her vigil and, about half a block behind, went down the street 
in the same direction as that taken by the two philanthropists. 

At the corner, the men stopped to talk for a few moments, and 
then they separated, going in opposite directions. 


Barry found himself slightly exhausted; so he sat down on a 
bench in Madison Square. There were many others in the same 
fatigued condition. The others were mostly reading the afternoon 
bapers with particular attention to the “Help Wanted” columns. 


“I can't imagine why you do it. 


I understand now that 
You're used to this sort of thing” 


The fairy godmother had not had much luck so far. Ameri- 
cans, especially New Yorkers, are suspicious of anyone attempt- 
ing to do them a good turn. They look for the string attached to 
it. True, Barry had made happy a newsgirl who had wished 
that her papers were all sold, so that she could go to a movie, but 
he did not feel that this constituted a full day’s work, even for a 
godmother. 

A girl came along with weary steps and dropped into the seat 
beside him. She was a neatly dressed little thing, Barry noted, 
but her suit had seen its best days and her shoes were frankly 
inked where the leather had been scuffed at the heel. 

She had the inevitable newspaper under her arm, and, after 
five minutes devoted to the luxury of gazing at nothing and not 
moving a muscle, she opened it and begzn ckecking over the 
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52 Three Wishes 


advertisements. She finished this with a sigh and allowed the 
paper to drop in her lap. From there it slipped to the ground. 

Barry saw it fall and hastened to retrieve it. 

“I don’t want it, thank you,” she said, when he offered it to 
her. “There isn’t a job open that I can fill. Lord, I wish I 
were a steam-riveter or a locomotive fireman or a first-class 
plumber’s assistant!” 

Upon reflection Barry decided not to grant any of these 
wishes. But she seemed to be a promising subject. 

“Out of work?” he in- 
quired sympathetically. 

“Yes,” she admitted, 
after appraising him 
frankly and coming to the 
conclusion that he was a 
member of the same 
lodge; “it’s hell, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,’ Barry con- 
ceded. “Since when for 
you?” 

“Two months,” she re- 
pled laconically. “Re- 
turned soldier got my job 
that I’d been holding 
cown since the war. 
That’s only right, of 
course—didn’t want to 
keep it.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing to tell. 
Everybody has at least 
one good hard-luck story. 
They’re not interesting.” 
“Have you got any sav- 
ings’” 

“Had. Savings all in 
past tense except twelve 
cents. Ten cents for sup- 
per and two cents for 
stam» to write mother 
about the good time I’m 
having in the big city. 
Then she'll write back and 
tell mé to be careful not 
to be led astray by the 
glittering cabarets and the 
theaters. I’m sucha good 
liar she doesn’t know I’ve 
never been inside any 
New York restaurant 
gaudier than Childs’ or 
seen anything in a theater 
except movies. She thinks 
there is a man waiting at 
every corner to lure me 
with invitations to dinner 
and a wild night of rev- 
elry. I wish there was— 
I’ve sunk as low as that.” 

“You wish,” asked 
Barry slowly, “that some 
one would invite you to 
dinner and a wild night 
of revelry?” 

“T do—just once. I’m not hungry, but I haven’t had a regu- 
lar meal fora week. Don’t flourish your hand in the direction 
of your pocket, mister. I wouldn’t take the quarter you are 
about to offer me. I wasn’t making any piker-wish.” 

“Suppose you could have three wishes—anything you wanted 
—what would you ask for?” 

The girl laughed. 

“For a down-and-outer, you play the most fascinating games, 
stranger. But I’m sort of nutty from lack of nourishment, too. 
If I had three -vishes—first—I'd wish—let’s see—I’d wish you had 
some other kind of a hat besides that derby. It would rest my 
eyes more to look at you.” 

Barry took off the offending head-gear. 

“T thought that was a good hat. However”—he tossed it ir- 
to the nearest waste-paper receiver—‘‘you’ve got that wish, or 
will have as soon as I can buy another lid. What next?” 

The girl sat up and laughed again, this time unrestrainedly. 


“Oh, I do like your games! Of course you can get your hat 
back as soon as I’m gore, but the gesture with which you did that 
was positively princely. You have an air.” 

“What are your other two wishes?” Barry insisted. ; 

“Well, I owe three weeks’ room-rent, and the landlady told ine 
this morning not to come back until it was paid—but I’m not go. 
ing to wish anything as prosaic as that. Not on your luxuy 
tax. I’m a good, expensive wisher, and I might as well call your 
bluff proper. I wish ”—she paused impressively to let it sink in— 


“] wish I had an evening gown they’ve got at Madame Giraud’s 
cver on Fifth Avenue, tog ether with everything that goes with it- 
you see I’ve got to stret ch this wish quite a lot to make it covet 
me all over—and then I wish—I wish—then I wish it would not 
be midnight until I got so tired of dancing and everything that I 
couldn’t wiggle. How’s that?” 


Gale Hatch got home in the middle of the afternoon. He did 
that once in a while and let his wife take kim somewhere for tea. 
But she was not there. The maid gave him a note. It was 
very brief. 


Don’t worry if I’m late. I’m going over to Hotel Proecker to help 


the fairy godmothers. 
y rs LOLA. 


Gale groaned, “She’s off again.” He asked the maid when 


his wife had left. 


Kolgenski pére had the patter of anarchist invective at his tongue's end and proceeded to use some 
to be seen,” replied Barry pleasantly. ‘I suppose we had better be getting at it.” “Don't, 
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“About twelve-thirty, sir.” 
“And what did she wear?” 
The maid hesitated. 
“An old suit of mine—the brown one she gave me nearly a 
year ago. 
"Gale considered this thoughtfully. 
“Qh, that’s the way she’s going to help!” 


Barry Heath returned to his club to dress in a furry of pleas- 


of it, ending ap ail a repetition of, ‘What are you going to do with the kid's father?” “That remains all 
“I didn't realize what I was getting you into. 


whispered Anabelle Lee. 


urable excitement. The business of fairy-godmethering was 
looking up. He had never had so much fun in his life as in that 
afienoon of riotous spending. The gown at Madame Giraud’s 
was a dream, and the things that went over it and under it were 
marvels of fineness and beauty. He probably would not have 
appreciated them himself, but seen through her eyes—— 

In his mail-box were six separate and distinct telephone-calls 
from Gale Hatch, the last three directing him to call up the 
Hatch number at once. So he reluctantly established con- 
— with his normal world by ringing friend Hatch on the 
phone. 

The latter was wild. You could tell that by the way he said, 

“Have you seen my wife?” 

Never that I know of,” Barry assured him. “That isa pleas- 
ure which you have so far denied me——”’ 

You must have seen her.” 

Cross my heart.” 


“She went to Hotel Broecker to find you, and she has not 
come back.” 

“Why to find me? How could she?” 

“T told her last night about the fool stunt you and Tom were 
going to pull off, and when I came home to-day, I found a note 
saying that she had gone to look for you and help. You must 
have seen her.” 

“But we didn’t—honest. I met Tom there, and we discussed 
our plans and left without speaking to a soul. What does she 
look like?” 

“Oh, she’s little and 
cuddly, with serious 
brown eyes that are liars, 
both of them, and she had 
on a brown suit, kind of 
shabby.” 

“You're a great de- 
scriber,” Barry compli- 
mented him, with assumed 
levity, but also with a 
sinking sensation in his 
egotism. “If I see her, 
I'll let you know.” 

So that was how it was! 
Well, Gale Hatch had a 
very charming wife. 
Gale’s description was 
vague, but it fitted Ana- 
belle Lee without altera- 
tions. ‘Anabelle Lee” 
was the name she had 
given him, admitting, at 
the same time, that it was 
not her real one. 

At one blow, all the 
romance was shot out of 
the story. It was just 
one huge practical joke, 
and he was the victim of 
it. Looking back over 
what had happened, he 
could see how neatly it 
had worked—her choice 
of the park bench that he 
was sitting on, the delib- 
erate dropping of the 
newspaper, the veiled ex- 
pression of a wish before 
he had broached the sub- 
ject himself, the accu- 
rately chosen wardrobe, 
shabby but not too 
shabby, the conventional 
hard-luck story, and the 
well-simulated surprise at 
his proposition. 

Confound it! He was 
mad all through and more 
confirmed in his determi- 
nation to remain a bache- 
lor than ever before. That 
thought brought him up 
standing. Had he 
been contemplating any- 
thing else but continuous 
celibacy? He admitted, with shame, that, subconsciously, per- 
haps he had. Well, that was over again. 

What should he do next? It wouldn’t be quite the thing not 
to show up at the appointed rendezvous and welsh on a trick 
simply because it had been turned against him. 

What else, then? The best solution seemed to be to return 
the torpedo with compliments, to make the lady suffer for her 
audacity. Barry smiled at that idea. He guessed that Fe could 
put it through. It wouldn’t be quite so much fun as the original 
scheme, but it had its points. 

So he dressed even more carefully. She was going to look 
rather wonderful in that gown he had bought (Happy thought! 
He’d sting Gale for that someway yet), and he would have to 
live up to her or the joke would still be on him. 

She was wonderful. He was right about that. Some women, 
in evening gowns, look dangerous, others simply peaches-and- 
cream innocent, and a few a little of (Continued on page 132) 
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Bruce sat tilted, his hands 
locked at the back of his 
head, and gazing at the 
line of the picture-molding 


This—Fannie Hurst’s 
Jirst novel—is causing 
more discussion than 


any other serial in years 


The story of what 
has gone before 


oe girl is Lily Becker, of St. Louis, who, 
from childhood, has dreamed  glorioy 
dreams of achievement. She wants to be a grey 
singer. She hates her commonplace environment, yy 
her will has not been strong enough to break its chains 
When only eighteen, she permits her dull, ordinary 
parents to marry. her to dull, ordinary Albert Penny,; 
hardware salesman. In a month she revolts, and di. 
appears without a trace. Freedom to work out he 
career she must have. She arrives in New Yat 
with a few hundred dollars, and illusion afte 
illusion begins to vanish. A promising vaude 
ville engagement ends abruptly on the unvwe. 
come advances of Robert Visigoth 
proprietor of a great circuit. Ther 
comes the discovery that in a few 
months she will be a_ mother 
These months are filled with tragi: 
happenings. She is turned out o! 
her living-place; another position 
is lost; most of her money is stolen, 
and finally, in the public ward of: 
hospital, a baby girl is born. She 
calls it Zoé, to her “the most beau- 
tiful name in the world—it means 
‘free.’” 

In the first ecstasies of mother 
hood, Lily’s thoughts dwell most 
on the miracle that has happened 
to her. The baby’s father is ig 
nored. ‘Mine alone,” she tells 
herself. ‘Not his. Mine! You 
must be the miracle and show me 
the way, Zoé. You'shall be me, 
plus everything that I am not.” 
But the problem of existence for 
herself and her child intrudes it 
self harshly into this web of fancy, 
and, after a hopeless struggle, 
Lily seeks Robert Visigoth, asking 
for work, not as a singer but inan 
office position. Her appeal to him 
is as strong as ever. He advances 
her money and _ installs her a4 
stenographer and assistant in hi 
office. Zoé is placed in a suburban 
home, and Lily, with more illusions 
shattered, attacks the problems 
life from a new quarter. _ 

Three years pass, in which Lily’ 
ability finally brings her to the 
head of the booking department. 

She makes a friend of a Mrs. Blair in 
the office, a woman with a tragic past 
which has given her the material for: 
play, “The Web,” in which Lily be 
th, a younger brother of Robert, » 
at in charge of the New Yor 
office, and he is greatly attracted 
Lily. 
One evening, he induces her to have 
dinner with him. During the meal, he 
learns hitherto unknown details ef he 
story and her glowing ambitions, 20¥ 
given up for herself, but transferred 
increased determination to Zoé. | 
he leaves her at her door, he asks, “How 
soon again?” She says, “No,” but the 
word seems to plunge deep into the 
years ahead. 
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The story of what an American 
girl did with her freedom 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


XXXxI 


NE hot Saturday afternoon, at / 
least a twelvemonth later, as 
Lily was rushing down from the 
children’s department of one of 
Broadway’s gigantic cut-rate department 
stores, she stopped so abruptly that she 
created a little throwback in the sidewalk jam. 

Her miracle was broken. Her first impulse was 
to dart back, but the tow of the crowd was strong, 
and, besides, she was suddenly eye to eye with an 
exceedingly thin youth with a very long neck rising far 
above a high collar, a pasty and slightly pimpled face 
evidently slow to beard, and a soft hat pulled down over 
meek light-blue eyes. 

It was her first encounter since her clean cleavage from a 
strangely remote dream-phase of her existence. For the first 
three years, she had carried about a fear of some such meeting, a 
passer-by brushing her shoulder or a sense of presence at her 
back sending a shock through her. Even now, there were days 
when fancied resemblances seem to people the crowds. _— - 

“Why, Harry Calvert!” 

“Hello, Lily!” he. said, in the tempo of no great surprise but 
purpling up into his lightish hair. ‘‘I know you. Yourre Lily 
Becker.” 

“Harry, I cannot believe my eyes! I haven’t seen you since 
you were in knickers. And to think we remembered each other! 
Come here a minute out of the crowd; I want to talk to you.” 

He followed her, with some reluctance and a great sheepishness, 
out of Broadway into less crowded Thirty-fourth Street. 

“You look fine, Lily!” 

“What are you doing here, Harry? How is your grandma?” 

She could have embraced, cried over him, the loneliness of 
years seeming to rush to a head. 

“Grandmaw and [I live here.” 

“Harry, not really?” 

“Nearly two years now.” 

“Where?” 

“Hundred and Seventy-seventh Street.” 

“And you, Harry—what do you do?” 

“I was window-dresser for a gents’-furnishing store, but it—it 
changed hands. I’m out of a job right now.” 

“Harry, do you ever hear from—home?” 
no Lily; we never see any one from there. You're the 

“Tll tell you what! I’m going home with you. Take me 
out with you to visit your grandma. I haven’t seen her in 
years? 

He was wringing his hat now and shifting. 

“It’s a long way out, Lily.” 

“I don’t care. J’ll buy some pastries on the way, and we will 
make a party of it. Does she still keep boarders?” 

‘Roomers.” 

“Poor, dear Mrs. Schum! Fancy her living here!” 

ey rode out on a surface-car, changing twice and jammed 
lace to face on a rear platform, a brilliant pink out in her face. 

‘Harry, I just cannot realize it—you a full-fledged man!” 


twenty-four.” Lily sprang to her feet 
_ What is that yellow on your fingers? Not from smoking?” tug for an instant, her 
used to a lot, but not now.” _ gesture describing its 
“Js your grandma just as wrapped up in you as ever?” 
“Yes, she is. You sure look fine, Lily. You're pretty.” Whe peeing 
And what in the world brought you to New York, and what f Po h.h he e h 
ever became of Mr. Hazzard and——”’ 
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56 Star-Dust 


“Oh, gramaw reed in the paper once that ke died of that sore 
on his face.” 

“And old Willie and Mr. Keebil and Snow Horton—ever see 
any of them, Harry?” 

“No; you see it is nearly two years since——”’ 

“T have a little daughter—almost four years old.” 

“‘Gramaw followed up in the papers when you were married.” 

“Harry, didn’t you ever hear anything about—well, about my 
marriage?” 

“Yes; there was something about it—I forget. You live in 
New York?” 

““Yes—and, Harry, don’t say anything when we get to your 
home. Just let me walk in and surprise her.” 

Yes.” 

More and more she noticed his indoor whiteness and the eyelids 
that would twitch nervously. 

“Do you keep well, Harry?” 

Fairly.” 

There was quite a walk from the car across a viaduct, down a 
iiight of steps, and into a steep new street of flimsy-looking apart- 
ment-houses of the dawning era of vertical homes. But the 
Harlem River, neat as a canal, flowed within easy view, and there 
was something very scoured about the expression of the just 
graded street of occasional vacant lots, showing the first break 
in the continuity of city brick that Lily’s tired eyes had en- 
countered. 

“Why, Harry, I’ve never been way out here before! How 
nice and clean!” 

“Here we are!” They entered one of the tan-brick buildings, 
“El Dorado” writ in elegant gilt script across the transom. 
Then up three. flights of clean, new, fireproof stairs, Harry in- 
serting his key into one of the two doors that faced the landing. 

“Sh-h-h, Harry. Tell her it is just a friend.” 

Old odors laden with memory rushed to meet her—that pun- 
gency which, unaccountably enough, reeks of the cold boiled 
potato, and which old upholsteries, windowless hallways, and fre- 
quent meat stews can generate. 

““Gramaw, come out! Here issome one.” 

A long cooking-fork in her hand, Mrs. Schum peered into the 
kallway. She was strangely smaller, Lily thought, as if the flesh 
were beginning to wither off the rack of her bones. 

“Mrs. “Schum! Dear Mrs. Schum!” 

““Who’s that?” 

““Come on out, gramaw! It’s no one to be-afraid of.” 

“Harry?” Her voice came cracking out likeashot. ‘Harry, 
are you in trouble?” 

‘*No—no!” 

“Who is hounding you? If you are kere about my grandson, 
madam, they are all the time trying to get the best of my boy. 
He hasn’t broken parole since old Judge Delahanty——” _ 

“Mrs. Schum! Dear Mrs. Schum! Don’t you know me? 
Please! Think, dearie—the little girl out in St. Louis who used 
to plague you for bread and butter——” 

The old face loosened, the eyes peering through spectacles held 
across the nose with a bit of twine. 

“Tt isn’t—Lily— Becker?” 

‘Right the first time, gramaw!” 

“Bless my heart! Bless my soul! Let me sit down. I’m 
right weak. Little Lily—Becker!” 

They embraced there in a hallway tardly wide enough to con- 
tain them—these two, who, ordinarily, might have met again 
after such a span of years in the mildest of reunions, here in one 
another’s arms, hungrily, heart-beat to heart-beat. 

“Lily, Lily, come in here and let me look at you! Light up the 
front room, Harry. Well, I declare! Let me sit down. I’m 
rizht weak-kneed. Law, pretty isno name! Well, I declare!” 

In the little front room of chromos, folding-bed with desk-at- 
tachment, a bisque knickknack or two, they were finally knee to 
knee, Lily’s hands clasping the old veiny ones. 

‘Begin at the beginning, Mrs. Schum. Everything! First, 
tell me, dear, how Jong since you have heard of my folks?” 

‘Harry, you go out in the kitchen and keep things warm until 
gramaw comes out todish up. Set the table with a cloth on, and 
run over to the delicatessen for a bit of cold cuts. He’s right 
smart help to me, Lily. Not like some boys, too proud to help— 
and now-—now—let me see—why it’s two years since I met your 
a down-town in St. Louis, before I had any idea of coming 

ere.” 

“She looked—happy?” 

“Indeed she did! Buying some men-folk’s stuff. Wool socks, 
I think she said, for your father—was it?—who is subject to 
colds in the head———”’ 


‘No; those weren’t for papa. Oh, Mrs. Schum, it’s so goed to 
hear of her first-hand like this!’ What did she say about me” 

“Told me about you off here studying opera, and your husband 
was making his home with them. I—I took it‘from what she said 
you were none too happy with him, but I had no idea of your bein 
here still. Aren’t things well with you, Lily? I always said yey 
reminded me of my Annie, and she would have turned out some. 
thing big if she had lived. I expect it of you, too, Lily.” 

“What else?” 

“She put up a bold front with me, I will say that—never lett 
cn that there had been trouble. And then, just before I left—ye 
came away mighty unexpectedly—Katy Stutz——” 

““Katy Stutz?’” 

“Yes; came to sew for a family J had boarding with me, and she 
said she heard you had left him for good and that your parents 
took sides with the husband and had him in their home, occupy. 
ing your very room, and that your mother was as fussy over him 
as she ever was over you, babying him to death. _ Lily, Lily, what 
is wrong with you?” 

“And my father, Mrs. Schum?” 

“Fine! Katy says he’s a bit whiter but not a whit changed, 
He’s done well in the rope business. I understand that young 
man you married has given him many a lift. They’ve gone in 
business together, haven’t they? They tell me, Lily, there is 
not a steadier or mere advancing young man than yours. Ah 
me, the ways of young cnes are strange! I guess you haven't 
heard about Harry, either?” 

“He’s a good boy, Harry is, Lily, but I’ve been through 
trouble with him. That’s the reason for our being here. You 
see, Lily, him being a poor orpkan all his life, they’re all against 
tim. The little fellow never had the right raising—me with 
never the time to co for him.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Schum, how can you? Why, there wasn’t any of 
the youngsters in the boarding-house had a sweeter influence over 
kim than Harry.” 

“No, no! It was all my fault. I was too pressed trying to 
make ends meet. I should have given up that big house years 
ago for a few roomers like now. He got in bad ways, Lily. Not 
noisv and with gangs, like some rough boys would, but quiet— 
sclitary-like. I never knew him to Lang round with those gang 
of boys that used to loaf over at Pirney’s drug store or anything 
like that; but after you folks left, Harry got to stealing, Lily. 
Little things. The child never took anytting more than a bit of 
lead pipe from Quinn’s empty house across the street, and oncea 
little silver trinket from a milliner I had up in the third-floor 
front 

“He used to do little things like that when ke was a child, don't 
you remember, dear!” 

“Tt’s his father in him, Lily. Maybe you don’t know it, but 
that’s what killed my Annie—that same streak, which was the 
rvination of a fine, educated man like his father. But Harry's 
got too much of his mother in him to be all bad; he—” 

“Of course he kas, dear.” 

“To get back to our coming East, Lily. One night he—Hany 
brought me home a brooch, Lily. A right pretty gold one witha 
garnet in. It used to hurt him that I never had any finery. All 
that night, Lily, down there in the basement kitchen, I was 
nearly crazy trying to get out of him where he got that brooch. 
The next day they was after him for it, and some—nickel-plated 
faucets from out of the wash-room where he was working. They 
hushed it up. Old Judge Mayer—you remember his sister used 
to board with me. But the next time there was a little trouble— 
this time a—a little finger-ring—not even all gold. I—we—ve 
had to sell out and come here—where we could be swallowed up. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry! How could he?” 

“Wasn’t his fault. It’s to be expected. A boy can’t shake 
off his inheritance overnight, can he—can he?” 

“No; I suppose not, dear.” 

“Don’t let on, Lily. He’s sensitive. We'll win yet, Harry and 
me will. The world hasn’t taken much stock of a poor little base- 
ment orphan, but with the kind of mother he had, his grant 
mother will live yet to see the day that it does take account 4 
him. Harry’s right smart with draping and decorating 10 
the house, and, if I do say it, when he dresses a window, ! 
traffic stops. He’s a great one for reading and following up the 
magazines, too. And children! There is not one on the street 
he can pass for love of them. A boy like that cannot be alll bad, 
can he, Lily?” 

Her eyes magnified with the glaze of tears so that one blink 
would have overflowed them, Lily laid her lips to the vemy 
hand, her voice down into the lap of blue-checkered apron. 
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“Lily, you are all trembling!”’ 


She took her daughter's face between her hands, her eyes probing down into the brilliantly 


blue eyes. ‘‘It is because I want to keep life clean and beautiful for you. Nothing that is natural is ugly, Zoe” 


hed mothers—Mrs. Schum—God, how we love to suffer for 
Her face in the tired old lap, the little room seeming to crowd up 
with voice, Lily talked on then, until the little clock, inset into 
china plate, ticked out an hour, and in the kitchen, Harry, with 
all his old capacity for meekness, lay asleep with his head in his 
ams and the little dinner cloying on the stove. 
I'm afraid my old brain don’t take it all in, Lily. You mean 
your mother—father—none of them—know?” 
It isn’t for you to understand, dear. The mere telling of it 
S somehow eased things. We are bits of seaweed, dear Mrs. 
um, tossed up on the same shores. You and your fugitive 
mM environment. Me and mine. If your secret is to be mine, 
mine must be yours.” 
God have mercy on you, Lily, wherever it is your ways are 
you! 
“He has had, Mrs. Schum.” 
‘I don’t know. I don’t know. 


dot You know best, I guess, 
What is in your heart.” 


“T do. 

“Who?” 

“T want her with me. She is getting big enough for the kind of 
training I have all mapped out for her. And now you—it’s noth- 
ing short of destiny led me to you—I could put her in day-school. 
Can take her myself in the mornings, say, and you, dear Mrs. 
Schum, could call for her. I can pay. 1 can help you, and 
you can help me. Later, we may even take a larger place with 
extra room. Mrs. Schum, don’t you see we’ve been thrown 
together?” 

“Why, Lily—I believe—I do.” ' 

It was after ten when, over a belated little meal, they ceased 
their planning; eleven, when Harry finally walked with her across 
the viaduct to the street-car. At the corner, she took Harry’s 


It’s this: Why can’t you take—us?’ 


face between her hands, kissing him soundly on the lips. 
“Good-night, Harry, and God bless you for letting me find 
you!” 
Long after that kiss, ever so lightly bestowed, lay burning 
against his lips and she had boarded the street-car, he stood look- 
ing after, with his very light-blue eyes. 
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XXXII 


Wuewn Zoé Penny was still in knee-frocks, she graduated first in 
her class from the public grade-school. It was a period of grea‘ 
stress for Lily, of happy shopping and the sweet anxieties of rib- 
bon and frock, and there were always two high circles of color out 
on her cheeks, and from time to time she would force herself to sit 
down, uncurl her fingers of their tensity, as Ida Blair has taught 
her, and, thus starting in at the hands, try to relax. 

After two or three moves from the makeshift of the One 
Hundred and Seventy-seventh Street apartment, they were 
finally installed in an old brownstone walk-up house in West 
Ninety-third Street, a stone’s throw removed from an avenue of 
elevated structure and petty shops but with a quiet enough, if 
rloomy dignity. 
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Harry Calvert tiptoed to her 
open door to look in with 
his light-blue eyes 


Lily and her daughter occupied what corresponded to the pal- 
lor, a room of white woodwork, flimsy white mantelpicce 
gilded radiator, one of the vertical layers and layers of just s 
city parlors. Two narrow front windows looked down into 
Ninety-third Street, and there were closed white folding doors 
with again a rented piano against them. A pretty screen of Japa 
nese paper with a spring of wistaria across it shut off a bureat 
with a layout of much juvenile claptrap of hair-ribbons, side 
combs, and the worthless treasures of childhood. Between,the 
windows, a “ladies’” desk with hinged writing-slab, ¥ 
Lily’s, but mostly the dangling-place for a pair of Zoé’s skates, 
and its pigeonholes bulging with her daughter’s somewhat ei 
iraneous matter. The walls were tempered of their vi 
by brown prints of the “Colosseum by Night,” “The Age. 
Innocence” and Watts’ “Hope Blindfolded Atop the World. 
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cut-rate department store and were largely Zoé’s choice. 

“Remarkable selections for a miss,” said the clerk. 

“Do you really think so?” cried Lily, herself turning away 
from an inclination toward the more chromatic, and immediately 
exhilarated out of a state of fatigue. “‘Zoé, you’re wonderful!” 

“You're wonderful, too, Lily.” 

There had been scarcely any baby-talk. 

le it was: “‘Zoé, are you happy to see mother this week- 
end: 

“Ees, ’ummie.”’ 

And then, one day, out of the pellucid sky of babyhood, in 
answer to this invariable query, it was: ‘Yes, Lily,” so suddenly 
that something seemed to catch at her heart-beat, but, after a 
pang, she let it stand. 

Let Lily’s Zoé dawn upon you through this rather typical con- 
versation between them the night before the graduation from 
grade-school. 

“Lily, am I beautiful?” 

Why, ves, Zoé, so long as you remain fine and unspoiled by it. 
That is the rarest kind of loveliness—inner beauty.” 
x Tdon’t mean that kind. Am I pretty—for boys to look at?” 
Whey are pretty enough as little girls go, if that is what you 

“Is it wrong to have beaus?” 

That all depends. Why?” 

Oh, I just wanted to know.” Silence. 
Gerald Prang, says he is my beau.” 


“Silly fellow!” 


“A boy in my class, 


Fannie Hurst 


These pictures had been shopped one Saturday afternoon at the 


“Ethel Watts has one. 

“‘That’s horrid!” 

“Ts it horrid for me and Ethel to kiss?” 

“No, Zoé; you know it isn’t.” 

“Would it be horrid for me and Gerald—Gerald and me to 

“Why?” 

“Listen, Zoé—a new word. The most beautiful and the 
most horrible thing in the world can be ‘sex.’” 


They kiss.” 


66S ex??” 
“Ves, dear. We haven’t used the term in our talks— 
yet.” 


“Tsn’t it nice?” 

“That lies with you.” 

‘Then what is sex?” 

‘*Zoé, the world of human beings is divided into two 
great classes, isn’t it? Boys and girls.” 

“Oh, I know! It’s me and Gerald.” 

“Tn a way, yes; but——” 

“Tf meand Ethel kiss, it isn’t sex, but if me and Gerald 
kiss,it is.” 

“Tf only you wouldn’t keep your mind running ahead! I 
want to be so sure you are going to understand. That’s 
what our botany and physiology study has been for. To 
prepare you to understand. Now, take the kingdom of 
flowers—a rose, for instance—— ” 

“Begin with us, Lily. I don’t want to hear any botany.” 

“But, Zoe——”’ 

“‘Storks can’t bring babies, can they?” 

“No. No. Who put such silly nonsense into your head? 
Don’t let that stupid fable hide from you the beautiful truth of 
birth. That is an absurd story, Zoé, invented by those to whom 
the most sublime fact in the world seems nasty. Babies are born, 
dear—out of lo—out of the union of the sexes.” 

“Lily, you are all trembling!” 

She took her daughter’s face between her hands, her eyes prob- 
ing and yearning down into the brilliantly blue ones. 

“It is because I want to keep life clean and beautiful for you. 
Nothing that is natural is ugly, Zoé. It’s only when we make 
something dark and shameful of nature’s methods that we are apt 
to misunderstand and to err.” 

“Did you err, Lily?” 

“How? 

“With him?” 

Who? ” 

Penny.” 

“Zoé! Zoé! Why will yourefer to him that way? Yes; I erred 
out of ignorance—the kind I want to save you from. In my 
case, your father had to pay for the ignorance of a girl who mar- 
ried him without knowing what marriage meant. Ignorance!” 

‘“‘How funny to hear that—word!” 

“What word?” 

‘‘‘Father.’” 


“Zoé! Zoé! Have I made it clear to you about him? How 
good—how kind—how wronged by me?” 
“You are always so afraid I won’t understand that. Why 


shouldn’t I?” 

“Because it is hard, dear, for you to grasp it all— especially its 
effect upon you. Some day you will understand how gradually I 
have tried to prepare your mind to judge me. Zoé, I—dZoé, 
does—does it ever make you unhappy among the other children 
to be questioned about your—father?” 

No. ” 

“Do you ever feel that you would like to see him?” 


“But doesn’t it ever seem terrible to you, Zoé, that I haven’t 
given you the opportunity to judge him for yourself? If the 
day ever comes—to-day, to-morrow, next year—that you want 
your father, you understand, dear, don’t you, that I will be the 
first to——” 

“T tell youno! No! Why do you always keep telling me that? 
No! No! It’s better his not knowing there isame. Hemakesme 
feel all suffocated up the way he did you. I couldn’t stand it. I 
want to be what I want to be!” 

“Oh, want it badly enough, then, Zoé—want it badly enough!” 

‘The greatest singer in the world! Lily, will you take me to 
another matinée to see Bernhardt? She makes me feel what I 
want to be—must—just her being what she—is makes me— 
want to be what I—am.” (Continued on page 159) 
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From one to the other of the tense faces, Hector stared with bewildered incredulity. This time, ow 


Nedda broke in upon the panted avowal. ‘‘She doesn’t know what love 
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HEN the three boarded the past-worthy and make- 
shift steamship Farragut at the Carib Isles Com- 
pany’s East River pier, not one of them knew the 
others by sight or by name. 

Not one of them knew by experience that Fate or Life or 
Chance (or any of the other trillion nicknames for God) can 
sometimes take hold of a smug and superupholstered and 
veneered human machine and strip it to its running-gear. 

Hector Dallam was something or other in a Broad Street 
brokerage house. Office-labor had never paled him, or stooped 
one of his wide shoulders lower than the other. He had money 
enough to play at work and to work at play. A nasty little 
attack of “flu” had given him the excuse for a two months’ 
rest from business and for the lazy West Indian cruise he de- 
sired. Hence his presence on the Farragut. 

Nedda Burns was celebrating her recent graduation from 
Vassar by a similar trip. Nedda’s health needed no upbuild- 
ing. She was a basket-ball star, a crack swimmer, and all- 
round athlete, and was glowing with magnificent health and 
youth and vitality. She was gloriously alive, and she had a 
dark and flashing beauty that did queer things to men’s blood- 
pressure. She was making this trip for the sheer fun of it, and 


to meet her father, who had gone ahead to Havana for the 
races and was to join the cruise there. 

Celia Thayer was a mere wisp of a girl, pale gold of hair and 
gifted with a pair of soft brown eyes two sizes too big for her 


flower-face. Nature and inclination had cast this shyly demure 
little lass for the réle of home-maker and of inspired house- 
keeper. The death of her mother had forced her out of the home 
and into the unyearned-for job of school-teacher in her native 
Connecticut River town. A year of inhaling chalk-dust and of 
bending over scrawly exercises had given her a settled cough 
And this ailment she hoped to shake off somewhere in the tropics. 

Nedda and Celia were forced to share a stateroom aboard 
the overcrowded little steamship. Perhaps no two more totally 
dissimilar people have ever been thrown together as cabip- 
mates. Yet, by the second morning out, a friendship had 
sprung to life between them. * 

Hector Dallam chanced to be one of their four seat-mates m 
the dining-saloon. At the first meal, they did not so much as 
glance in his direction. At the second, they acknowledged with 
the briefest of nods his perfunctory bow. At the third, Nedda 
assented politely to his assertion that the air was gro 
decidedly warmer. Celia, shrinking from the stranger’s bold- 
ness, secretly envied Nedda’s fearless reply. 

On the third day, at dinner, the three talked quite freely 
together. At least, Nedda and Dallam talked freely, and Celia 
listened with a pleasant decrease of her early New Eng 
reserve. 

After dinner, Hector went to the smoking-room for a mildly 
thrilling evening of poker; and the girls sat on the moonlit deck, 
neither mentioning him nor thinking of him. “4 
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Celia who broke the uncomfortable pause. 
“Look at me—look at me. Hector! 


By 
Albert Payson Terhune 


is!” she cried. 


Just before dawn, a howling tropical hurricane, coming from 
nowhere in particular, smote the (one-time) good ship Farragut 
’ a boy’s shinny-stick might swat a lump of rotting ice—and 
with just the same effects. 

But, first, the gale carried the helplessly wallowing vessel 
miles and miles off her course and off the trade-lines of any 
South Atlantic boats. And the first tentative smash of the 
wind put her patched-up wireless out of commission. 

The captain and his officers had had ample time to prepare 
the boats before the end came. But there was not an ample 
supply of boats to prepare. Nor was the weather propitious to 
their launching. 

Yet boat after boat was lowered, usually with safety, into the 
boiling froth of waters. Nedda Burns and Celia Thayer were 
assigned, with two other women and a baby, to places in the 
ast of these. Two sailors manned the undersized craft—hardly 
larger than a dingey. The men passengers and such of the crew 
aS were not detailed to rowing duty were provided with life-belts 
and permitted to go through the farce of trying to fashion a raft. 


Into the smother of waves settled the little boat that held the 
firls and their fellow fugitives. The two sailors tugged gruntingly 
: the oars—to put the dingey’s nose into the wind and to get un- 
a Way in the track of the vanishing boats which had preceded 
m. Dusk was beginning to settle down. The boat leaped 
and twisted crazily under the counter-efforts of wind and oars. 
irty yards away from the Farragut’s tilted sides, the two 


“Hector, it is for you to choose: 
I'm your mate!” 


I—I love you. 


I ” 


Illustrated by 
Walt Louderback 


rowers cried out in mortal terror. For an instant, fear paralyzed 
their var-strokes. With a drunken lurch, the ship had dug her 
stubby prow deep into the water. Up went the stern. And. 
with a sound of rending that roared forth above the racket of 
the storm, the Farragut broke in two. A rain of blackish and 
sprawling bodies poured forth through the rent and from the 
vertical sides of the decks. And the smitten ship was gone. 

The suction-wave swelled out from the whirlpool, hillock- 
high. It caught the dingey, turned it upside down, spilled out 
part of its human cargo, then righted it, and left it almost awash 
with water, full in the trough of the sea. 

Celia had been clinging with both hands to a thwart which 
she had gripped instinctively as the hill of suction-wave rushed 
down at them. And Nedda had been clinging to Celia. Thus, 
the two had not been swept overboard, but were rolling helplessly 
in the swash of water which half filled the boat. 

Celia struggled to her knees and, with a battered tin, began 
to bail. Nedda, in the same instant, seized one of the two 
remaining oars and wrought with all her athletic young power 
to head the tossing craft into the eye of the gale. 

Presently, a sudden jar and tipping apprised them that some 
one was trying to clamber aboard. And they saw one of the two 
capsized sailors wriggling weakly over the stern-sheeis. He 
collapsed into the splashing bottom of the dingey. 

“Here!” called Celia shrilly, as she went on bailing. ‘take 
that other oar and help her keep the bow into the wind: 9 
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Dully the man obeyed. For a space, the three worked gasp- 
inzly and with all their might. Then Nedda, kneeling in the 
prow, cried aloud, gesturing with her head at something that 
bobbed in the water a few yards to starboard. 

A man, worn out and buffeted, but still swimming gamely, 
was trying to reach the reeling boat. Celia braced herself and 
held out one fragile hand to help him. As he caught her fingers 
with a tug that almost pulled her out of the boat, she saw he was 
Hector Dallam. 

He put his hands on the gunwale; he worked his way to the 
stern and, with one last struggle, hoisted himself aboard. Ex- 
hausted as he was, he wasted no time in rest, but toox the oar 
from Nedda’s wearied grasp. Then he and the sailor bent their 
remaining strength to keeping the dingey’s head into the wind, 
while the two girls bailed until they no longer had the strength 
to stir their aching arms. 

An hour or so later, one of the confusing cross-currents which 
_ lace the West Indies seized the boat in its frolic-clasp. The wind 
had fallen as suddenly as it had risen. The four dead-tired 
castaways let their cranky little craft take its own course. 

And so, through the night and half of the next day, the dingey 
slapped along, borne on the breast of the current. 

At noon, Gryce, the sailor, roused himself from an animal 
avathy to yell raucously and to point to leeward. Low against 
the pulsing horizon lay a yellowish spit of land. 

The two men jumped to the oars and rowed with all their 
might. By two o’clock, they were within a furlong of the 
dirty yellow beach, and could see beyond it a huddle of dreary 
looking palm trees and the roofs of one or two buildings. 

“There are houses!” exulted Nedda. “That means there are 
people—civilized peaple. It means——” 

“No!” growled the sailor, who had turned to take a long 
look at the land and whose face now lost its first glint of hope. 
“No, it don’t neither. No folks there. Wewon’t starve. That’s 
one thing. But there’s no folks. And nobody’s li’ble to touch 
heze for another year or more—if they do as soon as then.” 

“How do you know?” demanded Celia. 

“T been here before,” he answered, taking up his interrupted 
task of rowing. ‘‘Twice before. This here is Calamity Island. 
They named it that because it was such a measly place. This 
island was leased, back in ’Ninety-eight, by the Keene-Varden 
Line, for a provision and outfitting base for their freighters. 
Their reg’lar liners never came so far east.. They put up them 
corrugated iron huts and that big storehouse, and kept a bunch 
of roustabouts here to help load. Cap Seeley was in charge. 
Freighters used to put in here for food and outfit stuff. For 
water, too. Good fresh-water spring, back among them mangy 
pa’m trees. I was here a couple of times when I sailed on their 
freighters. When the war came, the men was all took off and 
most of the s‘uff in the storehouse. But a feller told me they 
left quite a passel of it here so’s to have it ready when the line 
started runnin’ again. But the war put it on the blink, and 
now it’s bust up for good, I heard. So there’ll maybe never 
anyone touch here. There ain’t enough stuff to make a spesh’l 
trip worth while. Besides——” 

A long roller, ground-swell from the dead hurricane, inter- 
rupted his homily by lifting the dingey without warning and 
hurling it, broadside on, against an invisible sand spit some 
hundred yards off shore. The cranky boat upset, spilling its pas- 
sengers incontinently into four feet of milk-warm water on the 
landward side of the narrow spit. As the quartet floundered 
sputteringly to their feet, the same wave, receding, bore away 
with it the overturned dingey. 

Before any of the four could recover breath and self-posses- 
sion enough to look round for their eccentric boat, it was 
far out of reach. 

Wading through the gradually shallower warm water, the two 
men and the two women made their awkward way landward. 


The next three days were filled, from dawn to dark, with work. 
The men had no difficulty in smashing with stones the padlocks 
on the doors of huts and storehouses. Then came the task of 
inventorying and bringing forth, to use, the stacks of provisions 
and blankets and canvas and slop-chest articles, the cleaning of 
the huts, and rendering them once more habitable dwellings. 

The girls were hardly less busy. Nedda, rejoicing in her vigor- 
ous strength, worked side by side with the men in the hauling- 
cut of boxes and cases and in the fitting-up of the huts. 

Celia at once took charge of the kitchen hut. She assumed 
this duty by her own eager choice. After a year of boarding and 
school-teaching, she reveled in practising again her cherished art 
“sa cook. Nor was she content with this. It was she who put 
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various deft touches to the living-quarters and to the assem, ¥ 


‘yard to invesiigate. Celia, conquering a twinge of fear, follo 


Sry; 


and dining-hut that gave those barren spots a new and ¢ 
homelike air. 

And so passed the first few days—days so busy ing 
for present needs as to leave little chance or time for dis 
problems of the future. ' 

On the morning of the fifth day, Dallam rigged up a signal 
flag from a red blanket, and, carrying along a handful of pai: 
and a hammer, fared to the dune’s summit, two miles 
bent on nailing his distress-banner to the twenty-foot stump of 


a dead palm that crowned the sand-hill. He left Gryce i 


finish the task of inventorying the storehouse. The gir 
their own sleeping-hut, were busy, with slop-chest needles and} 
sail-thread, in repairing the rents and other ravages to thej 
dresses. 


Dallam had been gone the better part of an hour phat. 


Gryce, in the course of his investigation, came upon a small 
wooden box, hidden, with elaborate carelessness but with much 
— under some bolts of tarpaulin in a far corner of the store 
ouse,. 

Gryce pried open the box with the chipped edge of the store 
house’s one hatchet. The removing of the lid revealed a toy 
layer of six bottles, each imbedded in a hutch of straw, Ther 
were six more in the lower stratum. Gryce pulled away t 
thatch from one bottle and studied the label. His once mild j 


terest was ablaze. For he had chanced to unearth a contrabai 


case of high-proof whisky—cached there, doubtless, for the 
vate use of the roustabout gang’s boss. 

It was perhaps an hour later that Celia Thayer looked 
from her primitive needlework at sound of singing. And tht 
singer was approaching the hut in which sat the two i 
girls. 

Nedda dropped her sewing and ran out into the sandy door 


Coming toward them from the storehouse was the sailor, It 
the width of his journey, rather than its length, which see: 
to bother Gryce. 

As he neared the girls, his brick-red face wreathed itself in 
a most loving smile. A child could not have mistaken his con- 
dition—nor his intent. 

““Gee!” announced the sailor joyously. “I was just a-comin 
to look for you—an’ here the two of you was comin’ to look 
for me! Fine an’ el’g’nt! 
A reg’lar he one! I’m—l’m goin’ to be king of thisyer des'la' 
desert island of ourn. King of it! An’ I’m goin’ to elect 
two of you to be my queens. How ’bout it? sy 

His maudlin advance had brought him close to Nedda. He}: 
finished his sentence by flinging both arms about her. Th 
cirl fought, with all her strength and loathing, to free he 


from the uncouthly ardent clasp. Celia cried out in wild terror} = 


and smote with all her frail force upon the sailor’s embra 
hands, to loosen them from their amorous hold. 

Then—in true dime-novel fashion—came rescue. 

Dallam, returning from his signal-raising on the dune-top, 
rounded the corner of the nearest hut just as Celia’s terrified 
cry changed his swinging walk to a run. 

Gryce, to his own dismay, found himself caught by the throat 
and flung prone on the sand, six feet away. Dallam, with no 
second glance at the two panic-stricken girls, followed at a bound 
and stood over him. pam 

With the quickness of a mad cat, Gryce was on his feet'again 
He had dropped the bottle. As he leaped up, he whipped from 
his belt a crooked sheath-knife. And he hurled himself at the 
man who had blocked his kingly purpose. Dallam was a boxer 
and anall-round athlete. He had full need of his prowess. 

Sidestepping the rush, he struck for Gryce’s jaw. But 
blow glanced off the sailor’s skull. And Gryce was upon himonee 
more. As much by luck as by skill, Dallam was able to gmp the 
sailor’s right wrist as the two came to a clinch. And, breast to 
breast, the men battled, in ferocious embrace, at close quartets 

Up and down the dooryard they raged, sending the sand alolt 
in choking swirls from under the stamp and shuffle of their flying 
feet. The girls, chalk-faced, clung close to each other, and 
watched, with wide, dry eyes, the primitive conflict. Twice): 
lam lost his hold on the other’s wrist. Twice the fast-plyim 


knife cut him, once to the bone. His breath was fast and ime 
lar, and he felt himself tiring. ' 

But a quart of high-proof whisky is not an ideal 
- diet for a fight. Gryce was slowing down and growing clums} 
With a last surge of fury-driven strength, he wrenched free Mh 
captive wrist again and lunged viciously for Dallams 0% 
throat. But his speed was gone. 


I gotta grand plan, dames both'| : 
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Up and down the dooryard they raged, sending the sand aloft in choking swirls from under the stamp and shuffle 
of their flying feet. The girls, chalk-faced, clung close to each other and watched the primitive conflict 


Hector caught the plunging wrist in his own left hand, bent 

and caught, with his right hand, the sailor’s trousered right 
leg just above the knee. In the same motion, he darted in and 
brought his shoulders under Gryce’s stomach. Bracing himself 
and calling on every atom of his muscle, Dallam gave one 
mighty heave. 
. It was an old rough-and-tumble trick. But it served. High 
i air shot Gryce’s writhing body. Ther it crashed to the 
ground, his head striking first. The sailor lay motionless, his 
heck at an angle which told its own story. 

It was Celia Thayer who broke the moment’s spell of hor- 
tor. Stealing forward timidly, she laid a trembling hand on 
Dallam’s arm. 

"You’re—you’re hurt!” she murmured, shuddering. “Come to 
the hut and let me wash out your cuts and bind them for you.” 


Ske turned and led the way. Unconsciously, she was still 
holding Dallam by the shoulder, leading him as a mother might 
guide a hurt child, yet with a feverish intensity in her slender 
fingers that was surely not maternal. 

Nedda made as though to follow. But, in the sudden reaction 
from her multitude of stormily stark emotions, she was aware 
of a dizziness and nausea that made her sway. Puzzled at her 
own unwonted weakness, she sat down on a rock and struggled 
to shake off the spasm. Nedda shrank from letting the bloodily 
victorious demigod see her sick and trembling. And, though 
she noted, with a swift dart of pain, the queerly proprietary 
air which Celia had all at once assumed toward the injured man, 
she forbore to join the two in the hut until her own nerves and 
brain should have regained their iron calm. 

Dallam was well content to let the tender girl guide kim to 
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the shadow and coolness and rest of her hut, and to bring a 
ric’ety chair for him to collapse into, while she sought rags and 
cool water for his hurts. 

Celia had found the worst of these—a ragged jab in the left 
shoulder. She drew away the soaked and rent shirt from the 
shoulder-wound, and, with cool, competent fingers, she bathed 
the gash. Then, the wetted bandage still in her hand, she 
stooped suddenly and kissed the hurt. 

The contact of hot, smooth flesh to her lips, the mingled reek 
of sweat and blood mounted to her brain. Beside herself, she 
pressed her feverish lips again and again to the wound, gasping 
brokenly, under her breath: 

“T love you! Oh, I Jove you, my god-man!” 

Then, in a flash, her lifelong New England repression, her 
colorless past took possession of her once more. The thought of 
what she had done filled her with a terrified revulsion. Amazed, 
horrified, she drew back. She could not understand what she had 
just done. She could not believe she had done it. 

Her panic-stricken eyes ventured to glance toward Hector 
Dallam’s face. And se thrilled with a mighty relief.. Under 
the mingled pain and faintness, the man had swooned. 

“He doesn’t know!” breathed Celia, in a wave of gratitude. 
“He doesn’t know! God be thanked, he doesn’t know!” 

And, still loathing herself,and marvel- 
ing dully at the brief revelation of her 
unsuspected hidden fires, the girl drew 
back the heavy head and began to splas) 
cold water into the lifeless face. 


A man, worn out and buffeted, but still swimming gamely, was trying to reach the 
reeling boat. Celia braced herself and held out one fragile hand to help him 


With a heave of his big shoulders and a look of stupid Womsala 
Dallam came to himself. Above him was working a yeu 
ficient and emotionless young woman, whose dead-white face 
and quivering lips were offset by steady hands. f 

“Thanks!” he muttered dizzily. ‘“I—I’m afraid was 
mollycoddle enough to—keel over for a-second.” Bas | 

“Don’t talk,” she admonished coldly. “‘Rest. Sit still, Youll sa 
be all right presently.” ty 

She was at work again on his wounded shoulder, using aaa 
skill left in her fingers and mind from a war-time coursedagaa 
aid. But, to her surprised self-contempt, she found thas 
momentary revulsion of feeling had passed, and that againaim 
quivered to the very soul at the magic contact and the sight of 
him and at memory of the hero-fight he had waged for sam 
Swept away a second time by that resistless impulse which ian 
been hers for too short a space to be controlled, she began ingiae 
herently: 

“You'll despise me! You'll think I’m——” 4 Bx, 

The hut doorway darkened. Nedda came in. Her datk quan 
burning, she stood staring at the confused Celia. In Neda 
smoldering eyes, she read something akin to deathless haNII 
And it bewildered her. 

“Well,” asked Nedda harshly, “why should he despise jan 
And what will he think you gaa 
I heard that much as I came 
Am I interrupting you?” ‘ 

“Not at all,” answen 
Celia, her nerves Brough 
back to normal, with @ jena 
by this new shock. “Buti 
was doing the bandage 
so bunglingly. I’m ashame 
of such a clumsy job. | Waa 
just beginning to tell Mam 
Dallam that he’d despise 
for being awkward, and thal 
he’d think I had neva 
profited by any of my 
aid study. Reach me tii 
other Jength of linen 
foot-of the bed, won't 
I’m afraid this bandage Wi 
unwind if I let go of it betgaaa 
it’s tied.” 


Thus began a 
space of life on the island iii 
two women and one maim 
Outwardly—as soon as im 
gruesomeness of Gryce’s Killam 
ing wore ofi—this life Wii 
monotonous enough. 
three worked steadily aim 
efficiently to make their Oat 
abode habitable and 
fortable and to stay as fai 
ful to civilization as mii 
be. They even whiled away the spare RGmaE 
by starting various classes for their 
mon self-improvement and to keep (iam 
minds from rusting. 

This, outwardly. 

But inwardly, all manner of things am 
occurring. Here, on the island, day by & 
day, conventions grew fewer and mort ® 
difficult to maintain. The slave-whipaal 
civilization sounded fainter and fai 
The never-silent voice of Mother Natiig™ 
that awful and insistent voice which} 
not once wholly been stilled since the Dizm 
of time—came louder and 7 
imperatively to the ears 
three. 

Besides youth and nature aaa 
the fact that life was 
its running-gear, another 
still more powerful wrought 77 
the two women. ‘They had sta 
by and had seen this man 
for them at risk of his life. Ti si 
had seen Dallam conquer 
slay the (Continued on page Te 
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fee ETH MARTIN, a daughter of Riccardo Martin, the 

opera-singer, recently made her stage début in “Not 

So Long Ago,” a charming romantic comedy vf the early 
ew 


’Seventies which has achieved real success in York. 
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liye Y DICKSON, vastly popular as a dancer, has won new 

honors in her first singing part of Lady Gwendolyn in “Lassie,” 

a delightful musical comedy made from the play,“ Kitty MacKay.” 
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LEANOR PAINTER, the charming Princess Pat 
of a few seasons ago, has the leading réle in the 
great revival of “Florodora” at the Century Theatre, New 
York. She has sung grand opera in European capitals. 
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If you haven’t 

- met Archie, 
don’t lose a 

minute—meet him 


“in this story 


for Mabel 


7 By P. G. Wodehouse 


ER eyes,” said Bill Brewster, like—like—what’s 
the word I want?” 

He looked across at Lucille, his sister, and at 

.Archie Moffam, her husband. Lucille was leaning 

forward with an eager and interested face; Archie was leaning 

back with his finger-tips togethertand his eyes closed. This was 

not the first time his brother-in-law had touched on the subject 

of the girl he had become engaged to marry during his trip 

to England. Indeed, brother Bill had touched on very little 

else in the course of the past week, and Archie, though of a 

sympathetic nature, was beginning to feel that he had heard all 

he wanted to hear about Mabel Winchester. Lucille, on the 

other hand, who was now getting her first instalment of it, was 


her. 

“Like—” said Bill. “Like——”’ 

“Stars?” suggested Lucille. 

* “Stars,’” said Bill gratefully. ‘‘Exactly the word! And her 
hair is a lovely brown, like leaves in the autumn. In fact,” 
concluded Bill, slipping down from the heights with something 
of a jerk, ‘‘she’s a corker. Isn’t she, Archie?” 

Archie opened his eyes. 

“Quite right, old top!” he said. “It was the only thing to do.” 

“What are you talking about?” demanded Bill coldly. He 
had been suspicious all along of Archie’s statement that he could 
listen better with his eyes shut. 

“Eh? Oh, sorry! Thinking of something else.” 

“You were asleep.” 

“No, no; positively and distinctly not. Frightfully interested 
and rapt and all that—only, I didn’t quite get what you said.” 

“T said that Mabel was a corker.” 

“Oh, absolutely, in every respect!” 

“There!” Bill turned to Lucille triumphantly. ‘You hear 
that? And Archie has only seen her photograph. Wait till he 
sees her in the flesh!” 

“My dear old chap!” said Archie, shocked. “Ladies present! 
Imean to say—what?” 

“I’m afraid,” said Lucille, “that father will be the one you'll 
find it hard to convince.” 

“Yes,” said her brother gloomily. 

“Your Mabel sounds perfectly charming, but—well, you know 
What father is. It is a pity she sings in the chorus.” 

“She hasn’t much of a voice,” argued Bill, in extenuation. 


P aving she Way 


absorbed. She was devoted to Bill, and his recital had thrilled 


Illustrated by 
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“All the same——” 

Archie, the conversation having 
reached a topic on which he con- 
sidered himself one of the greatest 
living authorities—to wit, the un- 
lovable disposition of his father-in- 
law, addressed the meeting as one 
who has a right to be heard. 

“T wouldn’t for the world say anything 
derogatory, as it were, of your jolly old 
pater, but there’s no getting away from the 
fact that he’s by way of being one of the 
leading man-eating fishes. I mean to say, 
he’s a pretty tough nut. And what makes 
it worse than it might be is that, ever since 
Lucille brought me in and laid me on the 
mat, he’s been looking to you to restore 
the good old family prestige, if you know 
what I mean. He thinks Lucille let the 
proud name of Brewster down a bit, don’t 
you know.” 

“Don’t be silly!” said Lucille. “You 
know quite well that you’re a perfect 
little angel and that anyone would be 
lucky to get you for a son-in-law.” 

“ Ah, but does /e? Has that thought Lucill slit 
ever entered the parental bean? No! Consicered- 

I fear me—no! Very well then, laddic ; Really, Bill. I 
it comes to this: that he’s looking think your best plan 
to you to marry some one pretty would be to go 
special——”’ straight to father 

“T wish,” said Bill, annoyed, “you and tell him the 
wouldn’t talk as though Mabel were whole thing” 
the ordinary kind of chorus-girl. She’s 
only on the stage because her mother’s hard up and she wants to 
educate her little brother.” 

“T say!” said Archie, concerned. “‘Take my tip, old top. In 
chatting the matter over with the pater, don’t dwell too much on 
that aspect of the affair. I’ve been watching him closely, and it’s 
about all he can stick having to support me. If you ring in a 
mother and a little brother on him, he’ll crack under the strain.” 

“Well, I’ve got to do something about it: Mabel will-be over 
here in a week.” 
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“Great Scott! You never told'us that.” 


“Ves. She’s going to be in the new Billington show. And 
naturally she will expect to meet my family.” 
“Did you explain father to her?’ asked Lucille. 
“Well. I just said she mustn’t mind him, as his bark was worse 
than his bite.” 
“Well,” said Archie thoughtfully, “he hasn’t bitten me yet; 
so you may be right. But you’ve got to admit that he’s a bit of a 
barker.” 
Lucille considered. 
“Really, Bill, I think your best plan would be to go straight 
to father and tell him the whole thing. You don’t want him to 
hear about it in a roundabout way.” 
“The trouble is that, whenever I’m with father, I can’t think 
of anything to say. « I sort of lose my nerve and vammer.” 
“Dashed awkward,” said Archie politely. He sat up suddenly. 
“T say! By Jove! I know what you want. old friend. Just 
thought of it!” 
“That busy brains never still,” explained Lucille. 
‘ , “‘Saw it in the paper this morning. An 
advertisement of a book, don’t you know.” 

“T’ve no time for reading.” 
“You've time for reading this one, laddie, 
for you can’t afford to miss it. It’s a what- 
d’you-call-it book. What I mean to say 
- is, if you read it and take its tips to heart, 
it guarantees to make you a convincing 
talker. The advertisement says so. The 
wt 3 advertisement’s all about a chappie whose 
name I forget, whom everybody loved 
because he talked so well. And, mark you, 
before he got hold of this book— 
‘The Personality That Wins’ 
was the name of it, if I remem- 
ber rightly—he was known to 
all the lads in the office as Silent 
Samuel or something. Or it 
may have been Tongue-tied 
Thomas. Well. one day, he hap- 
pened, by good luck, to blow in 


Archie was at some pains to explain to the girl behind the counter that 


he wanted “The Personality That Wins” for a friend 


. think of besides food. 


the necessary for the good old P. that-W’s, and now, whenever 
they want some one to go and talk Rockefeller or some one ‘into 
lending them a million or so, they send for Samuel. Only®now 
they call him Sammy the Spellbinder, and fawn upon him pretty 
copiously and all that.” 

“What perfect nonsense!” said Lucille. 

“T don’t know,” said Bill, plainly impressed. 
be something in it.” : 

“Absolutely!” said Archie. ‘I remember it ‘said, ‘Talk con- 
vincingly, and no man will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive 
indifference.’ Well, cold, unresponsive indifference is just what 
you don’t want the pater to treat you with, isn’t it, or is it, or 
isn’t it—what? I mean—what?”’ 

“Tt sounds all right,” said Bill. 

“Tt is all right,” said Archie. 
It’s an egg!” 

“The idea I had,” said Bill, ‘was to see if I couldn’t get Mabel 
a job in some straight comedy. That would take the curse off 
the thing a bit. Then I wouldn’t have to dwell on the chorus 
end of the business, you see.”’ 

“Much more sensible,”’ said Lucille. . 

“But what a deuce of sweat!” argued Archie. “I mean to 
say, having to pop round and nose about and all that.” 

*“‘Aren’t you willing to take a little trouble for your stricken 
brother-in-law, worm?” said Lucille severely. 

“Oh, absolutely! My idea was to get this book and coach 
the dear old chap. Rehearse him, don’t you know. He-could 
bone up the early chapters a bit and then drift round and try 
his convincing talk on me.” 

“Tt might be a good idea,”’ said Bill reflectively. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what J’m going to do,” said Lucilla “I’m 
going to get Bill to introduce me to his Mabel, and, if she’s as 
nice as he says she is, J’// go to father and talk convincingly to 
him.” 

“You're an ace!” said Bill. 

“ Absolutely!” agreed Archie cordially. ‘‘ My partner—what? 
All the same, we ought to keep the book as a second string, you 
know. I mean to’say, you are a young and delicately nurtured 
girl—full of sensibility and shrinking what’s-its-name and all 
that—and you know what the jolly old pater is. He might 
bark at you and put you right out of action in the first round. 
Well then, don’t you see we could unleash old Bill, the trained 
silver-tongued expert, on him, and have him weak in no time? 
Personally, I’m all for the P. that W’s.”’ 

Lucille looked at her watch. - 

‘Good gracious—it’s nearly one o’clock!”’ 

“No!” Archie heaved himself up from his chair. “Well, it’s 
a shame to break up this feast of reason and flow of soul and all 
that, but, if we don’t leg it with some speed, we shall be late.” 

“We're lunching at the Nicholsons’,”’ explained Lucille to her 
brother. “I wish you were coming, too.” 

“Lunch!” Bill shook his head with a kind of tolerant scorn. 
“Lunch means nothing to me these days. I’ve other things to 
I haven’t written to her yet to-day.” 

“But, dash it, old egg, if she’s going to be over here in a week, 
what’s the good of writing? The letter would cross her.” 

“T’m not mailing my 
letters to England,” 
Fe said Bill. “I’m keeping 
them for her to read 
when. she arrives.” 

‘““My sainted aunt!” 

said Archie. 


“There might 


“It’s a scheme. I'll go further. 


Devotion like this was 
something beyond his 

outlook. 
“The Personality 
‘ That Wins” cost Archie 
= tien two dollars in cash and 


a lot of embarrassment 
when he asked for it at 
the store. To buy a 
treatise of that name would automatically 
seem to argue that you haven’t a winning 
personality already, and Archie was’ at some 
pains to explain to the girl behind the counter 
that he wanted it for a friend. The girl 
seemed more interested in his English accent 
than in his explanation, and he was un- 
comfortably aware, as he receded, that she 
was practising it in an undertone for the benefit 
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“Well, my boy,”’ said Archie, frowning heavily over the cigar, “what is it? Speak up! Speak up!” 


of her colleagues and fellow workers. However, what is a little 
discomfort, if endured in friendship’s name? Archie left the book 
at Bill’s club and went his way. 

Some days later, Lucille, returning one morning to their suite, 
found her husband seated in an upright chair at the table, an 
unusually stern expression on his amiable face. A large cigar was 
in the corner of his mouth. The fingers of one hand rested in the 
armhole of his waistcoat; with the other hand he tapped menac- 
ingly on the table. 

Lucille was aware of Bill’s presence. He had emerged sharply 
from the bedroom and walked briskly across the floor. 

“Father?” said Bill. ; 

“Well, my boy,” said Archie, in a rasping voice, frowning 
heavily over the cigar, “what is it? Speak up! Speak up!” 

“What on earth are you doing?” asked Lucille. 

Archie waved her away. 

_ “Leave us, woman! We would be alone. Retire into the 
jolly old background and amuse yourself for a bit. Read a book. 
Do acrostics. _ Charge ahead, laddie!” 

Father?” said Bill again. 

“Yes, my boy; yes—what is it?” 

“Father?” 
erie picked up the red-covered volume that lay on the 

e. 


“Half a mo’, old son. Sorry to stop you, but I knew there 
was something. I’ve just remembered. Your walk. All wrong!” 

wrong?’” 

“All wrong! Where’s the chapter on the art of walking? 
Here we are. Listen, dear old soul. Drink this in: ‘In walking, 
one should strive to acquire that swinging, easy movement 
from the hips. The correctly poised walker seems to float along, 
as it were.’ Now, old bean, you didn’t float a darn bit. Dashed 
important, this walking business, you know. Get started wrong, 
and where are you? Try itagain. Much better.” He turned 
to Lucille. ‘Notice him float along that time? Absolutely 
skimmed—what?” 

Lucille had taken a seat, and was waiting for enlightenment. 

“Are you and Bill going into vaudeville?” she asked. 

Archie, scrutinizing his brother-in-law closely, had further 
criticism to make. 

“The -man of self-respect and self-confidence,’” he read, 
stands erect in an easy, natural, graceful attitude. Heels not 
too far apart, head erect, eyes to the front with a level gaze’—get 
your gaze level, old thing!—‘shoulders thrown back, arms hanging 
naturally at the sides when not otherwise employed’—that means 
that, if he swings on you, it’s all right to guard—‘chest expanded 
naturally, and abdomen’—this is no place for you, Lucille; leg it 
out of ear-shot—ab—what I said before, “drawn in somewhat and, 
71 
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Now, have you got all that? Yes; 
Let’s have two 


” 


above all, not protruded.’ 
you look all right. Carry on, laddie; carry on. 
penn’orth of the dynamic voice and the tone of authority 

Bill fastened a gimlet eye upon his brother- in-law and drew a 
deep breath. 

“Father?” he said. “Father?” 

“Vou'll have to brighten up Bill’s dialogue a lot,” said Lucille 
critically, “or you will never get bookings.” 

* Father?” 

“T mean, it’s all right as far as it goes, but it’s sort of monoton- 
ous. Besides, one of you ought to be asking questions and the 
other answering. Bill ought to be saving, ‘Who was that lady I 
seen you coming down the street with?’ so that you would be able 
to say: ‘That wasn’t a lady. That was my wife.’ I know— 
I’ve been to lots of vaudeville shows. ”’ 

Bill relaxed his attitude. He deflated his chest, spread his 
heels, and ceased to draw in his abdomen. 

“We'd better try this another time, when we're alone.” he 
said frigidly. ‘I can’t do myself justice.” 

“Why do you want to do yourself justice 
asked Lucille. 

“Right—o!” said Archie affably, casting off 
his forbidding expression like a garment. “Re 
hearsal postponed. I was just putting old Bill 
through it,” he explained, “with a view to get- 
ting him into mid-season form for the jolly old 
pater.” 

“Oh!” Lucille’s voice was the voice 

of one who sees light in darkness. 
“When Bill walked in like a cat on hot 
bricks and stood there looking stuffed. 
that was just the personality that 
wins?” 

“That was it.” 

“Well, you couldn't blame me for 
not recognizing 

Archie patted her head in a paternal 
manner. 

“A little less of the caustic- 
critic stuff,” he said. “* Bill will 
be all right on the night. I 
you hadn’t come in then and 
put him off his stroke, he’d have 
shot out some amazing stuff, 
full of authority and dynamic 
accent and what-not. I tell 
you. light of my soul, old Bill 
is all right. He’s got the win- 
ning personality up a tree, ready 
whenever he wants to go and 
get it. Speaking as his backer 
and trainer, I think he'll twist 
your father round his little tin- 
ger. Absolutely! It wouldn’t 
surprise me if, at the end of five 
minutes, the good old dad 
started jumping through hoops 
and sitting up for lumps of 
sugar.” 


37” 


“Tt would surprise me,” said 
Lucille. 
“Ah, that’s because you 


haven’t seen old Bill in action. 
You crabbed his act before he 
had begun to spread himself.” 

“Tt isn’t that at all. The rea- 
son why I think that Bill, how- 
ever winning his personality 
may be, won’t persuade father 
to let him marry a girl in the 
chorus is something that hap- 
pened last night.” 

“*Last night?’” 

“Well, at three o’clock this morning. It’s on the front page 
of the early editions of the evening papers. I brought one in for 
you to see—only, you were so busy. Look! There it is!” 

Archie seized the paper. 

“Oh! Great Scott!” 

“What is it?” asked Bill anxiously. 
there. What the devil is it?” 

“Listen to this, old thing!” 

This is what Archie read: 


“Don’t stand gogzgling 


REVELRY BY NIGHT 
Sprrirep Barrie at Hotrer Cosmopo.ts 
Tue House Detecttrve Hap a Goop HEART 
BUT 
PAULINE PACKED THE PUNCH 


The logical contender for Jack Dempsey’s championship honors hag 
been discovered; and, in an age where women are stealing men’s jobs 
all the time, it will not come as a surprise to our readers to learn that 
she belongs to the sex that is more deadly than the male. Her name 
is Miss Pauline Preston, and her wallop is vouched for under oath— 
under many oaths—by Mr. Timothy O'Neil), known to his intimates 
as “Pie-Face,’’ who holds down the arduous job of house detective at 
the Hotel Cosmopolis. 

At three o’clock this morning, Mr. O’Neiil was advised by the night- 
clerk that the occupants of every room within ear-shot of number 618 
had ’phoned the desk to complain of a disturbance, a noise, a vocal 
uproar proceeding from the room mentioned. Thither, therefore, 
marched Mr. O'Neill, his face full of cheese sandwich (for he had been 
indulging in an carly breakfast or alate supper) and his heart of devo- 


tion to duty. He found there the Misses Pauline Preston and i Bob- 
hie” St. Clair, of the personnel of the chorus of the ‘Frivolities, 
entertaining a few friends of both sexes. A pleasant time was being 
had by all, and at the moment of Mr. O’Neill’s entry, the entire strength 
of the company was rendering with considerable emphasis that touch- 
ing ballad: “There’s a Place for Me in Heaven, for My Baby Boy 
Is There.” 

The able and efficient officer at once suggested that there was @ 
place for them on the street and the patrol-wagon would soon be wait- 
ing there; and, being a man of action as well as words, he proceed 
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to gather up an armful of assorted guests as a 
preliminary to a personally conducted tour into 
the cold night. It was at this point that Miss 


ne Preston stepped into the spotlight. “Mr. O’Neill 

Sj contends that she hit him with a brick, an iron 

: casing, and the Singer Building. Be that as it 

has may, her efforts were sufficiently able to induce 

bs him to retire for reenforcements, which, arriving, 

hat arrested the supper-party regardless of age or 

Kits At the police court this morning, Miss Preston 

ties maintained that she and her friends were merely 

at having a quiet home evening and that Mr. O’Neill 

was no gentleman. But the moral is, if you 

ht- want excitement rather than sleep, stay at the 
618 Hotel Cosmopolis. 

= Bill may have quaked inwardly as he lis- 

een tened to this epic, but outwardly he was un- 

vo- moved. 


“Well?” ke said. “What about it?” 

“*What about it?’” said Lucille. 

“What about it?’” said Archie. “Why. 
my dear old friend, it simply means that all 
the time we’ve been putting in making your 
personality winning has been chucked away. 
Absolutely a dead loss!” 

“T don’t see it,” maintained Bill stoutly. 
“T suppose what you’re driving at is that 
what has happened will make father pretty 
sore against girls who happen to be in the 
chorus.” 

“That’s absolutely it, old thing, I’m sorry 
to Say. The next person who mentions the 
word ‘chorus-girl’ in the jolly old gover- 
nor’s presence is going to take his life in his 
hands. | tell you. as one man to another, 
that I'd much rather be back in France 
hopping over the top than do it myself.” 

‘““What darned nonsense! Mabel may be 
in the chorus, but she isn’t like those girls.’ 

‘Poor old Bill!” said Lucille. “I’m aw- 
fully sorry, but it’s no use not facing facts. 
You know perfectly well that the reputation 
of- the hotel is the thing father cares more 
about than anything else in the world, and 
that this is going to make him furious with 
all the chorus-girls in creation. It’s no good 
trying to explain to him that your Mabel is 
in the chorus but not of the chorus, so to 
speak.” 

“Deuced well put!” said Archie approv- 
ingly. ‘‘You’re absolutely right. A chorus- 
girl by the river’s brim, so to speak, a simple 
chorus-girl is to him, as it were, and she is 
nothing more, if you know what I mean.” 

“So now,” said Lucille, “having shown 
you that the imbecile scheme which you con- 
cocted with my poor well-meaning husband is ne 
good at all, I will bring you words of cheer. Your 
own original plan—of getting your Mabel a part 
in a comedy—was always the best one. And you 
can do it. I wouldn’t have broken the bad 
news so abruptly if I hadn’t had some conso- 
lation to give you afterward. I met Reggie van 
Tuy] just now, and he told me that he was putting 
up most of the money for a new play that’s going 
into rehearsal right away. Reggie’s an old friend of 
yours. All you have to do is to go to him and ask him 
to use his influence to get your Mabel a small part. 
There’s sure to be a maid or something with only a 
line or two that won’t matter.” 

“A ripe scheme!” said Archie. ‘Very sound and 
fruity!” 

The cloud did not lift from Bill’s corrugated brow. 


Be Wo: “That’s all very well,” he said; “but you know 
~ Ancille sighed wearily. “Archie what a talker Reggie is. He’s an obliging sort of 
aa darling: do you know any really chump, but his tongue’s fastened on at the middle 
much: food swear-words?" **Well,” and waggles at both ends. I don’t want the whole of 
Boy said Archie reflectively, “let m= New York to know about my engagement and have 
oa I did pick up a few toler- a spilling the news to father before ]’mn 
wait- “That's all right,” said Lucille. “Archie can speak 
bar: to him. There’s no need for him to mention your 
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name at all. He can just say there’s a girl he wants to get a part 
for. You would do it, wouldn’t you, angel-face?” 

“Like a bird, queen of my soul!” 

“Then that’s splendid! You’d better give Archie that photo- 
graph of Mabel to give to Reggie, Bill.” . 

“*Photograph?’” said Bill. “Which photograph? I have 
twenty-four!” 


Archie found Reggie van Tuy] brooding in a window of his club 
that looked over Fifth Avenue., Reggie was one of the- first 
friends Archie had made on his arrival in America. He was a 
rather melancholy young man who suffered from’ elephantiasis 
of the bank-roll and the other evils that arise from that complaint. 
Gentle and sentimental by nature, his sensibilities had been 
much wounded by contact with a sordid world, and the thing 
that had first endeared Archie to him was the fact that the latter, 
though chronically hard up, had never made any attempt to 
borrow money from him. Reggie would have parted with it on 
demand, but it had delighted him to find that Archie seemed to 
take a pleasure in his society without having any ulterior motives. 
He was fond of Archie, and also of Lucille; and their happy 
marriage was a constant source of gratification to him. 

For Reggie was a sentimentalist. He would have liked to live 
in a world of ideally united couples, himself ideally united to 
some charming and affectionate girl. But, asa matter of cold fact, 
he was a bachelor, and most of the couples he knew were veterans 
of several divorces. In Reggie’s circle, therefore, the home life of 
Archie and Lucille shone like a good deed in a naughty world. It 
inspired him. In moments of depression, it restored his waning 
faith in human nature. 

Consequently, when Archie, having greeted him and slipped 
into a chair at his side, suddenly produced from his inside pocket 
the photograph of an extremely pretty girl and asked him to get 
her a small part in the play which he was financing, he was shocked 
and disappointed. 

“ Archie’’—his voice quivered with emotion—‘‘is it worth it? 
Isit worth it,old man? Think of the poor little woman at home!” 

Archie was puzzled. 

“Eh, old top? Which poor little woman?” 

“Think of her trust in you, her faith——” 

“T don’t absolutely get you, old bean.” 

“What would Lucille say if she knew about this?”’ 

“Oh, she does. She knows all about it.” : 

“Good heavens!” cried Reggie. He was shocked to the core of 
his being. One of the articles of his faith was that the union of 
Lucille and Archie was different from those loose partnerships 
which were the custom in his world. He had not been conscious 
of such poignant feeling that the foundations of the universe 
were cracked and tottering and that there was no light and sweet- 
ness in life since the morning, eighteen months back, when a 
negligent valet had sent him out into Fifth Avenue with only 
one spat on. 

“Tt was Lucille’s idea,” explained Archie. He was about to 
mention his brother-in-law’s connection with the matter, but 
checked himself in time, remembering Bill’s specific objection to 
having his secret revealed to Reggie. “It’s like this, old thing: 
I’ve never met this female, but she’s a pal of Lucille’s’’—he 
comforted his conscience with the reflection that, if she wasn’t 
now, she would be in a few days—‘‘and Lucille wants to do her a 
bit of good. She’s been on the stage in England, you know— 
supporting a jolly old widowed mother and educating a little 
brother and all that kind and species of rot, you understand, and 
now she’s coming over to America, and Lucille wants you to rally 
round and shove her into your show and generally keep the home 
fires burning and so forth. How do we go?” 

Reggie beamed with relief. 

“Oh, I see!” he said. “Why, delighted, old man; quite de- 
- lighted!”’ 

“Any small part would do. Isn’t there a maid or something 
in your bob’s worth of refined entertainment who drifts about 
saying, ‘Yes, madam,’ and all that sort of thing? Well then; 
that’s just the thing. Topping! I knew I could rely on you, 
old bird! I'll get Lucille to ship her round to your address when 
she arrives. I fancy she’s due to totter in somewhere in the next 
few days. Well, I must be popping. Toodle-oo!” 

“Pip-pip!” said Reggie. 


It was about a week later that Lucille came into the suite at the 
Hotel Cosmopolis that was her home, and found Archie lying on 
the couch, smoking a refreshing pipe after the labors of the day. 
It seemed to Archie that his wife was not in her usual cheerful 
frame of mind. He kissed her, and, having relieved her of her 


parasol, endeavored, without success, to balance it on his chin, 
Having picked it up from the floor and placed it on the table, he 
became aware that Lucille was looking at him in a despondent 
sort of way. Her gray eyes were clouded. 

“Hullo, old thing!” said Archie. “What’s up?” 

. Lucille sighed wearily. 

“ Archie darling, do you know any really good swear-words?” 

“Well,” said Archie reflectively, “let me see. I did pick upa 
few tolerably ripe and breezy expressions over in France. All 
through my military career, there was something about me—some 
subtle magnetism, don’t you know, and that sort of thing—that 
seemed to make colonels and blighters of that order rather in- 
ventive. I sort of inspired them, don’t you know. I remember 
one brass-hat addressing me for quite ten minutes, saying some- 
thing new all the time. And even then he seemed to think he had 
only touched the fringe of the subject. As a matter of fact, he 
said straight out in the most frank and confiding way that mere 
words couldn’t do justice tome. But why?” 

“Because I want to relieve my feelings.” 

“Anything wrong?” 

“Everything’s wrong. 
and his Mabel.” 

“Oh—ah!” said Archie, interested. ‘And what’s the verdict?” 

“Guilty,” said Lucille. ‘And the sentence, if I had anything 
to do with it, would be transportation for life.” She peeled off 
her gloves irritably. ‘What fools men are! Not you, precious— 
you're the only man in the world that isn’t, it seems to me. You 
did marry a nice girl, didn’t you? You didn’t go running round 
after females with crimson hair, goggling at them with your eyes 
popping out of your head like a bulldog waiting for a bone.” 

“Oh, I say! Does old Bill look like that?” 

“Worse!” 

Archie rose to a point of order. 

“But one moment, old lad! You speak of crimson hair. Sure- 
ly old Bill—in the extremely jolly monologues he used to deliver 
whenever I didn’t see him coming and he got me alone—used to 
allude to her hair as brown.” 

“Tt isn’t brown now. It’s bright scarlet. Good gracious—I 
ought to know! I’ve been looking at it all the afternoon. It 
dazzled me.” Lucille brooded silently for a while over the 
tragedy. ‘‘I don’t want to say anything against her, of 
course——” 

‘“‘No, no; of course not.” 

“But of all the awful, second-rate girls I ever met, she’s the 
worst! She has vermilion hair and an imitation Oxford manner. 
She’s so horribly refined that it’s dreadful to listen to her. 
She’s a sly, creepy, slinky, made-up, insincere vampire! She's 
common! She’s awful! She’s a cat!” 

“You're quite right not to say anything against her,” said 
Archie approvingly. “It begins to look,” he went on, “‘as if 
the good old pater was about due for another shock. He hasa 
hard life.” 

“Tf Bill dares to introduce that girl to father, he’s taking his 
life in his hands.” 

“But—surely that was the idea—the scheme—the wheeze, 
wasn’t it? Ordo you think there’s any chance of his weakening?” 
‘Weakening!’ You should have seen him looking at her.” 

“Bit thick!” 

Lucille kicked the leg of the table. 

“And to think,” she said, ‘that, when I was a little girl, I 
used to look up to Bill as a monument of Wisdom. I used to 
hug his knees and gaze into his face and wonder how anyone 
could be so magnificent.” She gave the unoffending table an- 
other kick. “If I could have looked into the future,” she said, 
with feeling, ‘‘I’d have bitten him in the ankle.” 


l’ve just been having tea with Bill 


In the days that followed, Archie found himself a little out of 
touch with Bill and his romance. Lucille referred to the matter 
only when he brought the subject up, and made it plain that 
the topic of her future sister-in-law was not one which she en- 
joved discussing. Mr. Brewster, senior, when Archie, by way of 
delicately preparing his mind for what was about to befall, asked 
him if he liked red hair, called him a fool and told him to go 
away and bother some one else when they were busy. The only 
person who could have kept him thoroughly abreast of the trend 
of affairs was Bill himself, and experience had made Archie wary 
in the matter of meeting Bill. The position of confidant to 4 


young man in the early stages of love is nosinecure, and it made 
Archie sleepy even to think of having to talk to his brother-1a- 
law. He sedulously avoided his love-lorn relative, and it Was 
with a sinking feeling one day that, looking over nis shoulder 
_ as he sat in the Cosmopolis grill-room, (Continued on page 149) 
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The 
Unbidden 


A mystery detective story 
that shows Will Payne at his best 
Illustrated by Harrison [isher 


RS. BORLAND lived at Number Twelve Savoy Ter- 
race in the four-story buff-brick house which her 
husband had bought directly after their marriage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Ketcham lived at Number 

Seventeen Savoy Terrace in a quite similar house. 

Mr. Ketcham was a Board of Trade man, and fairly prosperous 
by all appearances. In person, he was tall and lean, with high 
shoulders and a thin, eager sort of face. Mrs. Borland had known 
him almost ever since her marriage and had a kindly regard for 
him; but it was Mrs. Ketcham and the three children who 
intrigued her heart. Mrs. Ketcham was a soft-spoken. gentle 
little woman. The children were nice youngsters. 

Mrs. Korland’s own voice was low and soft, and soft were her 
blue eyes—a pretty woman, certainly, with graceful moverents 
and gracious little ways that endeared. Matthias Borland was 
sixty-one when she married him, and she only twenty-six; yet 
it had been a love-match—or the perfect admiration and deep 
gratitude on her part had come to much the same thing. But he 
had been dead now three years, and there was some little buzz- 
ing of trousered bees round the honey at Twelve Savoy Ter- 
race. Ben Bodet, a detective, buzzed there in his grumpy, 
absent-minded, ill-dressed fashion. 

Mrs. Borland had no child of her own. Mrs. Ketcham had 
three, artlessly inviting love and giving it with the open hearts of 
childhood. Mrs. Borland adopted those children in a fasbion, or 
Stood a sort of foster-mother to trem. They warmed and bright- 
ened her life. 

Mr. Ketcham, with a characteristic mental restlessness, be- 


came deeply interested in psychic pkenomena. His wife was al- 
ways deeply interested in anything that interested him. They 
presently provoked Mrs. Porlard’s interest—about such an 
interest as all normally curious people have when their minds are 
directed to a strange subject. Mr. Ketcham talked to her about 
it, told her of his own experiences in investigating it, lent her 
several books. - 

Ste attended two séances at Mr. Ketcham’s. But, for several 
reasons, her own house was rrore convenient. There was more 
room. There were no children to be disposed of. The servants 
were uncer better control, and there was a very comfortable 
tousekeeping apartment over the garage at the hack of the lot to 
which all of them could be relegated at the time of a séance. The 
medivm stressed the in portance of that point—there should be 
no unsympathetic persons anywrere about the house. 

So tke séances were transferred to Mrs. Borland’s home. — The 
living-room, the largest in the house, was selected. The dining- 
room table was wheeled in there, and the other farniiane taken 
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elsewhere or moved to one side; 
so there was an ample margin—a 
kind of neutral, or insulated, 
zone—all round the table in the 
center of the room. 

By that time. there was a little 
group of investigators—or of frm 
believers, in fact, excepting Mrs. 
Borland herself. Twelve persons 
formed the group. Nine of them 
were like Mr. and Mrs. Ketcham 
or Mrs. Borland herself—neigh- 
bors, more or less, people in 
eminently respectable  circum- 
stances, whose good sense and 
good faith ro one. ordinarily. 
would think of questioning. 
Probably the tenth person be- 
longed in the same category. 
although, to Mrs. Borland, he 
seemed a bit outside it. 

That person’s name was 
Thomas Archer. He lived in a 
house. larger than the Borland 
dwelling, on North State Street 
near the park, and gave every 
appearance of being in a flourish- 
ing condition financially, although 
Mrs. Borland was rather vague 
as to what his business might be. 
He looked around fifty, was tall 
and heavy, with a flat face, wide 
mouth, and very snub nose. His 
manner was ponderous. The top 
of his head was bald, but he con- 
cealed that,more or less, by letting 
his hair grow very long on the 
left side and brushing those locks 
up over tne bald area. Maybe 
it was that innocent deception, or 
his |eavy manner, or his broad, 
bulldog face, or the fact that he 
always came alone—his wife not 
being sympathetic—that created 
in Mrs. Borland’s mind a feeling 
that he didn’t quite belong in the 
neighborly category. 

The medium, Mrs. Vera Martin, 
must, of course, be considered 
outside this neighborly category. 
if only on account of her strange 
gift. She was a large. middle- 
aged woman, low-voiced, and of 
quiet manners. Her intelligent, 
not uncomely face hardly corre- 
sponded with Mrs. Borland’s idea 
of a spiritual countenance, for 
the jaw and chin were notably 
strong. 

The other member was Mr. 
Durante, who would be an out- 
sider if only because he was a 
foreigner—an Italian, of course. He was an architect, Mrs. Bor- 
land learned, and he seemed to have made a deeper study of 
psychic phenomena than anyone else in the group. The other 
members held him in nigh esteem, and Mrs. Martin appeared to 
admit him to an especial sort of intimacy as an adept. He was 


Jean, wiry, somewhat bandy-legged, his sallow face barred by a. 


thick black mustache. 

At the séances, besides other manifestations, voices were heard. 
Several members of the group received verbal messages which 
affected them deeply and confirmed their faith, for, by the 
nature of the messages, they believed that the communications 
could have come only from loved ones who had passed beyond. 
Then Mrs. Borland received a message that made the hair prickle 
at the nape of her neck. 

The room was dark. The group, including the medium, sat 
round the table, clasping hands. An odd, squeaky voice was 
speaking in the dark. To Mrs. Borland’s ears, the speech seemed 
nonsense, or quite unintelligible. The voice squeaked higher: 
“Get out! Iwon’t!” and ceased. And after an instant’s silence, 
another voice spoke in a sort of throaty moan. 


‘How I suffer—suffer! My name is J—J—J. Oh, Wenham 
forged the will. She is here. I must speak to her. Wenham 
forged the will. I was guilty. How I suffer! I must—” The 
voice moaned away almost to silence and abruptly rose in a sort 
of muffled shout. *‘I tell you, I’ll disclose all—unburden all the 
guilt! Old Matt— A good man. I was guilty. More sinned 
against than sinning. I must see the hook— The bloodhound 
knows. He has it. He tracked me down. He spilled my blood. 
He has been here. Drive him off. The book! The book! Good 
old Matt! I must disclose it all. The bloodhound got my body. 
Don’t let him get my soul. No peace until I tell it all. The 
book!” The voice trailed off gruesomely. 

That ended the séance. Some of those present noticed, on 
taking leave, that Mrs. Borland was pale. For a man calling 
himself John Wenham had once forged her late husband’s name 
to a document purporting to be his last will and testament. 
Josiah Horrow, then vice-president of the Lumberman’s Bank, 
moving secretly behind the scenes, had furthered that attempt to 
seize Matthias Borland’s millions. But Horrow’s part in the 
affair had never been divulged. Wenham was now serving a term 
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easing of his burdened 
soul? If that were so, 
“the bloodhound” ob- 
viously meant Ben 
Bodet. 

At thenext séance, the 
same voice spoke again, 
with further allusion to 
intimate and secret af- 
fairs. It again cried out 
for the book and gave a 
disconnected description 
of it. Mr. Ketcham 
talked to her about the 
communication, wonder- 
ing what it might mean. 

And a week or so 
later, she talked to 
Bodet about it. -With 
no professional pretext 
at all, the detective was 
coming rather often to 
the buff-brick house.on 
Savoy Terrace—and 
shaking hands with the 
servants, especially if 
the mistress were pres- 
ent; whereat the mis- 
tress only laughed, real- 
izing that, in certain 
conventional matters, 
this caller would always 
be hopeless. Neverthe- 
less, she let him come 
as often as he chose— 
grumpily buzzing round 
the honey there. 

“Ts there still some 
mystery about Mr. Hor- 
row’s affairs?” she asked 
him one afternoon. 

“Yes; there’s still a 
mystery,” he replied. 
“The mystery is what 
became of the money. 
You know he embezzled 
a million and a half from 
the Lumberman’s Bank. 
The man went half crazy 
| over it, and finally was 
“ caught up with. I took 
him into a cab with me. 
We were going to Abram 
Hodge’s house, where 
he was to confess. He’d 
been all shaken up— 
hysterical; but in the 
cab he quieted down. I 
thought he had com- 
pletely given up, and 
there was no more resist- 
ance in him. At Mr. 
Hodge’s house, I climbed 
out first. Then Horrow 
suddenly cried out, 
‘They’ve played me for 
a sucker allalong, Bodet; 

Mr. Archer gravely looked at the pages which I’ve been the goat!’ And, before I could stop him, he clapped a 
Me: Katshas eclibted pistol to his head and blew out his brains. 
“Horrow had concealed his embezzlement in various ways. 
: ; Tracing it down and finding out just how much he had taken was 
in the penitentiary. Horrow was dead. Mrs. Borland knew the only a matter of time and patience. But to this day—althoug!: 
role he had played in the will affair. Ben Bodet, the detective, it’s over eight months—nobody has been able to find out where a 
knew it. But, so far as she was aware, of people then alive and at good part of the money went.” 
large, only Bodet or herself could have supplied information for She hesitated a little before asking the next question. 


the allusions which she had heard that voice make in a dark room. “But is there a book—a cheap brown memorandum-book 

Of course, neither she nor Bodet had supplied it. Had it come, about six inches long?” 

then, from the dead? The question surprised him, and he considered a moment 
Very able men, skilled in scientific research, had affirmed that _ before replying: 

the spirits of the dead do sometimes revisit this plane and com- “There is such a book. I found it myself in a drawer of Hor- 


municate with living persons. Had she just heard the spirit of row’s desk. At a glance, one would say it was just a cheap. 
Josiah Horrow, in pain and demanding a certain book for the blank memorandum-book and throw it away. But over in the 
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middle of the book, with blank pages before and after, there are 
twenty-one pages of an account between Josiah Horrow and 
some cther person. I’m sure of that; but it’s all kept in an 
arbitrary cipher—the hardest grubbing in that line I ever struck 
in my life. I’m sure it’s an account between Horrow and some 
one else. I’m morally sure the other person was a hardier rogue 
who gulled and bled Horrow. *; 

“Tt would be a long, technical story if I went over it all.” He 
grinned, as he added: ‘Probably you couldn’t understand. the 
technical points, anyway. But there was a big lard deal on the 
Board of Trade. My notion is that Horrow fell into the hands 
of a bucket-shop shark, or perhaps a crooked broker, who strung 
him along about that lard deal and bled him white. If I locate 
him, I can lay him by the heels and make him disgorge.”’ 

He was aware that there were certain reservations in her mind 
regarding his calling. When he mentioned Horrow’s death, he 
noted that her glance fell. Hewasamanin whose hands other 
men—sometimes—blew out their brains. It was with that reser- 
vation in mind that he explained further: 

“Horrow was a thief, and a traitor to the bank that he was vice- 
president of. I hate that with all my heart. I’ll upset the traitor 
any time I can. You may say, if you like, that I took Horrow to 
bis death. In dying, he made a certain statement, or appeal, to 
me. Floating somewhere around Chicago—as I’m morally sure— 
is a worse crook than Horrow, who strung him along and gulled 
him and who may now 
have the loot in his 
pocket. I owe that 
man to Josiah Horrow. 

“IT can understand 
that,” she murmured; 
but still he thought 
she shivered a little. 

“T’ll get him, too,” 


he affirmed. “It’s 
about the hardest 
grubbing ever 


struck. But I'll geta 
clue to the man some 
day, and the whole 
puzzle will solve itself. 
I’m hunting for that 
clue all the time. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I 
had a finger on it 
now,” he added. 

After that explana- 
tion, what she had in 
mind was more diffi- 
cult than ever to ex- 
press. She struggled 
over it a moment, 
but when she looked 
up at him again, her 
will was braced. 

“T want you to let 
me have that mem- 
orandum-book for one 
day,” she said. “I 
will keep it safely.” 
That was a startling 
proposal. His whole 
case rested on that 
book. It had cost, 
perhaps. twenty cents, 
but he had treasured 
it as though it were 
priceless. His face 
reflected the shock of 
her question. She 
again hesitated a mo- 
ment, and colored, yet 
keeping her eyes stead- 
ily tohis. ‘I ask it,” 
she murmured. 

And at that, even though his life actually depended upon it, 
he could only say, 

“Very well; you shall have the book.” For a silent moment. 
his gray eyes studied her face, and his mind was busy. “Would 
it be fair to ask a question or two?” he suggested. 

It would be fair, she felt; yet she said, 

“T’d rather not now.” 


Mrs. Borland opened the book and glanced at the cryptic pages— 
fairly, as though some unearthly influence might have wiped them 
blank: but her eye caught the same jumble of unintelligible marks 


The Unbidden Guest 


His busy mind worked on; then he said again: 

“Very well. This is Thursday. If I bring you the book next 
Wednesday, will that answer?” 

“At five o’clock,” she replied. 

There they left it, or seemed to leave it. But on going from 
the house, Bodet walked half round the block and up the alley to 
the garage at the rear of the lot where he found Joe, the chauffeur 
—his friend and ardent admirer, as was Jenny, the housemaid, 
who opened the door for him when he called. 

Mrs. Borland had never breathed a word of her psychic inves. 
tigations to Ben Bodet. She knew well enough that he would 
be skeptical; and if these manifestations were genuine, she 
didn’t wish to be obliged to remember that he had scoffed 
at them. She didn’t purpose telling the skeptic and scoffer 
anything about them—at least until she was completely satisfied 
herself. 

Certainly, if the manifestations were genuine, there could be 
no harm in having the memorandum-book there. But she appre- 
ciated that it was a tremendously important piece of evi- 
dence. Some unknown rascal, Bodet said, had gulled and bled 
Josiah Horrow. Such a person might have been deep in Hor- 
row’s confidence, and, from confidential things which Horrow 
had said to him, might know about the forged will and so on, and 
thus be able to supply a ventriloquistic medium with information. 
And such a person would undoubtedly be tremendously anxious 
to get possession of 
the memorandum- 
book by means of 
which the detective 
was tracking him 
down. If the man- 
ifestations were frau- 
dulent, the object, 
evidently, was just 
to gain possession 
of that book. 
~All that was plain 
enough to Mrs. Bor- 
land, not because 
she was naturally 
skeptical, like the 
detective but be- 
cause she had sound 
intelligence. But if 
this were all a plot 
to gain possession of 
the book, the plotter 
—and the man who 
had gulled Horrow 
—must he one of the 
group that met at 
her house. To that 
point, also, Mrs. 
Borland’s sound in- 
telligence led her. 


Bodet brought the 
book at five o’clock 
Wednesday __after- 
noon, as he_ had 
promised—a cheap 
memorandum - book 
with a cover of 
brown glazed paper, 
six inches long by 
four inches wide. 
When he opened it 
in the middle, show- 
ing her the cryptic 
marks in Josiah 
Horrow’s writing, 
her nerves prickled 
fairly as though she 
were touching the 
dead hand that had 
traced the characters. Bodet leafed over some of those cryptic 
pages for her, pointing out entries that he had extracted some 
meaning from. It was like Horrow obscurely testifying. _ 

‘‘T will keep it safe,”’ she said, with a solemn hush in her voice- 
““T will take good care of it.’’: 

“Do,” he replied, with a smile. “‘I trust it to you. 
it to Josiah Horrow, you see.” 
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When he mentioned Horrow's death, he noted that her glance fell 
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80 The Unbidden Guest 


She had thought carefully how she would keep it safe, never 
letting it out of her own hand.’ Directly after an early dinner, 
the living-room ‘was prepared for the séance by Joe, the chauffeur, 
and Jenny, the maid,‘as° usual. When the guests arrived, 
they noticed that Mrs. Borland was carrying a brown memo- 
randum-book in her hand—also that she was pale. . Mr. Ketcham 
alone asked her if she would let him see the book. She surrendere«1 
it to the lean, nervous. over-excitable man—standing close be- 
side him, however, and watching dutifully. With eager fingers, 
he turned the pages rapidly and came to the cryptic writing. 

“Ves; here’s something written in it—cipher apparently.”’ 
he said excitedly,.and turned to show Mr. Archer, who stood on 
the other side of him. Mr. Archer stood ponderously as usual— 
with his broad, snub-nosed, bulldog face, and heavy air. This 
evening he was suffering from a cold. He snuffled gently and blew 
his nose; and broke out in violent'sneezing. Having delivered 
himself mightily of the sneeze. he wiped his nose and eyes and 
gravely looked at the pages which Mr. Ketcham exhibited. And, 
after a nioment, Mr. Ketcham restored the book to Mrs. Borland. 

The company took seats at the table—the medium at what 
might be considered its head, Mr. Durante at her right, then Mrs. 
Borland, then Mr. Archer, and so on round the board. Mir. 
Durante, as:usual, turned on an electric lamp with a bulb of 
cark-red glass that stood in the center of the table, then slipped 
to the wall switch and s‘:ut off the other lights and resumed 
his seat. In the dark—with that ruddy glimmer in the middle 
—the company clasped hands; but Mrs. Borland’s right hand lay 
on the table with the memorandum-book beneath it, and Mr. 
Archer’s left hand lay upon hers, like a generous cut of warm and 
sweaty beef. They had agreed upon that arrangement, which 
would keep the circle unbroken, bring the book within the circle, 
and, at the same time, meet Mrs. Borland’s stipulation that the 
book must not go out of her hand. 

In the dramatic and goose-fleshy pause while they waited for the 
medium to pass into her mystic trance, Mrs. Borland’s reverent 
heart throbbed. Tine medium moaned slightly, and the thrilling 
silence fell again. Then a voice sounded in the dark—a woman’s 
voice—and in a moment they knew it was Mr. Ketcham’s sister. 
That communication was brief, and, for a long moment, the room 
was perfectly still. Then came the voice that struck upon Mrs. 
Borland’s nerves like a vigorously drawn bow on taut strings: 

*“J—J—J— The bloodhound! Drive him off! Oh-h-h-h, 
I cannot sec! The book! The book!” There came a slight 
pause and an abrupt shout: “Yes!” A muffled and gruesome 
sound as of suppressed or distant sobbing followed. “Yes; the 
book! Now I shall disclose— Hush!” 

The command, however, was not obeyed. In the silence that 
ensued, Mrs. Borland was aware of a slight commotion at her 
right, as from a soundless struggle. She understood its signifi- 
cance in a moment, for Mr. Archer sneezed violently. The 
convulsive movement of his arm jerked her hand from the table, 
and she heard the book, in its fall; lightly strike the rug. 

“Hush! Hush!” said the ghostly voice. “Where is it?” 

And, at the same moment, Mrs. Borland heard Mr. Archer’s 
very earthly and sneezy voice whispering, “I'll get it.” An in- 
stant later, he was slipping the book into her hand. She put it 
on the table as before, her hand over it, his hand on hers. 

A moan sounded, but whether from the ghostly visitor or from 
the medium herself, Mrs. Borland did not know. Then some- 
thing else sounded much more loudly and startlingly—a kind of 
muffled yell. But that certainly was from Mr. Archer. Mrs. 
Borland felt a convulsive movement of his hand, and instinctively 
the tips of her fingers tightened over the book. 

Then there was silence, and then, certainly, the medium was 
moaning in a manner painful to hear. The next moment, the 
lights flashed out, flooding the room, and everybody saw that Mr. 
Durante was standing over by the -wall, where he had evidently 
turned the light-switch. They caught a look of surprise and 
alarm on his face—a sort of baffled and questioning look. The 
medium lay back in her chair, her head drooping far backward, 
her countenance ghastly, her mouth open, her eyes shut—a 
shocking sight, simulating death—only, she was moaning. Mr. 
Archer rose, and several others did likewise—all the company, 
startled, ‘at a loss, wondering what had happened, vaguely 
apprehending that something had befallen the medium. But the 
latter opened her eyes, sat up, and drew a hand over her forehead. 

“She was overcome,” said Mr. Durante. ‘That sometimes 
happens. She needs to be quiet for a few minutes.” 

He said it convincingly enough, but to Mrs. Borland, who was 
staring and quite at a loss like everybody else, it seemed that Mr. 
Durante himself was puzzled. Ponderous Mr. Archer seemed 
more bewildered than anybody else. 


“T suppose we may as well go, uir. Ketcham was saying to 
his wife; and the idea that the séance was at an end diffused itself 
among the guests. As several, by a common impulse, were turn- 
ing to the hall door, Mr. Archer went over and spoke to Mr, 
Durante. Then Mr. Durante was speaking to the company 
at large: ; 

“Our friend Mrs. Martin has been overcome. She will be af] 
right again in a little while; but she needs quiet now and fresh 
air. I will get her away at once.” 

The movement of leave-taking became decisive then. The 
guests flowed to the hall, picking up their wraps. As hostess, 
Mrs. Borland was busy seeing them off. But the shock and 
impression of a strange happening was on her mind, as on theirs. 
She was mindful, too, of the little book tightly clasped in her 
hand. Once. for perfect reassurance, she opened it and glanced 
at the cryptic pages—fairly, as though some unearthly influence 
might have wiped them blank; but her eye caught the same 
jumble of unintelligible marks. 

Very soon, se was alone and thinking, with the confusing im- 
pression of something strange on her mind—that muffled yell, 
apparently from Mr. Archer, for instance, and the abrupt termi- 
nation of the séance. She knew that she was overwrought, for her 
nerves had been strung to a high tension the past week—ever 
tightening up as the crucial hour approached. 

But, finally, there had been no crucial hour; nothing had been 
decided; everything stood just as it had before. Apparently, it 
would all have to be done over. Thinking of that, she opened her 
tragic little book again, looking down at its indecipherable record, 
turning the page slowly, half fascinated by its inscrutability. 
Abruptly her heart seemed to stop beating. She bent her head 
over the book, staring with all her eyes at one page after another. 
Then she counted the pages that were written upon—counted 
them twice over. Her hands sank in her lap. She raised her 
head, gaping with blank and terror-stricken eyes that saw noth- 
ing, her face quite white. 

This was not the book—positively not the book at all! Various 
queer entries to which Bodet had especially directed her atten- 
tion were not in this book. In his book there were twenty-one 
written pages. In this book there were only twelve. There was 
no doubt whatever about it—this book in her hand was only a 
clumsy imitation of the one he had given her. She had Jost the 
precious book which Bodet had entrusted to her, and given away 
his case and his good faith and craftsmanly honor. There was 
not the least doubt about that appalling fact. 

She stared at the wall without seeing it, her heart dead in her 
bosom, her mind half stunned. As to how she had lost the book, 
she could hardly think then. What should she do? She hated 
the answer like death; but her conscience told her that, for an 
honorable person, there was only one thing to do—and that as 
quickly as possible, for if there was any least chance of repairing 
this frightful mischief, time was all important. She ran to the 
telephone, and, as she called the number, her voice caught in a 
little sob. 

Having riven the number, she sat and listened to the dull, 
heart-breaking iteration of the telephone’s call at the other end, 
and‘then heard the operator saying wearily, 

“Your number doesn’t answer.” 

It was Bodet’s lodzing in the Carman Building that she had 
been calling. He wasn’t there, and he had no servant to answer 
for him and take a message. How toreach him? She looked at 
her watch and got one crumb of comfort. The séance had been 
brief; it was now only a quarter of ten. Surely she could find 
him. She debated the question as well as she could; and, after 
a moment, called the garage and told Joe to fetch the car 
around—also to send Jenny to the house, for the servants were 
banished during the séance. 

Jenny found her mistress in the hall, her coat and hat on, 
putting on her gloves. The mistress spoke to her collectedly. 

“I’m going down to Mr. Bodet’s lodgings in the Carman Build- 
inz, Jenny. I’ve got to see him as soon as I possibly can. He 
isn’t there now, but he’ll be coming in. If, by any chance, he 
should call up, tell him to come over to the Carman Building. 
I'll be waiting somewhere—I suppose there’s somewhere to 
wait. I don’t know when I shall be home.” 

That was the best arrangement she could think of, and Jenny 
dutifully murmured, 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

In_ the car, on the way down-town, she wondered a little what 
lodgings in the Carman Building were like. When she entered 
the tiled rotunda of the building, no one asked her to give an 
account of herself, as she had vaguely supposed might happen. 


At the moment, indeed, there was no one (Continued on page 98). 
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Must 
Grow Old? 


Science at work to keep 
us young always 


By William MacHarg 


HE question at the top of this page is so 
far from our ordinary line of thought that 
it seems sensational and ridiculous. It is 
necessary to say at the start that it is sen- 

sational only because we have been taught, from that 
day in childhood when we first discovered that there 
was such a thing as death, that at seventy years of age 

we would be old and ready to die; and it is not at all 


ridiculous. It is at present occupying the thought 
of many of the most coldly practical thinkers of the 


world, and is, probably, in the mind of 
the physician to whom you go when you 
areill, and on whose knowledge and judg- 
ment you im- 
plicitly rely. 

In a labora- 
tory of the 
Rockefeller In- 
stitute, in New 
York, are some 
little insects, 
called fruit-flies, 
which have 
lived nine times 
as long as fruit- 
flies ordinarily 
live. 

In the same 
institution is a 
piece of the 
heart of a 
chicken—a mi- 
nute fragment 
which, this year, 
will become ten 
years old and is 
as activelv alive 
as it has ever 


© BROTHERS 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
of the Rockefeller 


A week before Institute, whose 


thiswas written, remarkable  ex- 
an IncOM1NgG periments have 
steamerbrought raised the ques- 


from England a 
man of seventy- 
two, to whom, in 
a case of serious 
illness, capsules 
of a preparation made from the glands of ani- 
mals had been administered in a London hos- 
pital, with the effect, according to his statement, 
of curing him and of “renewing his youth.” 

_ these facts are part of a great present scien- 
tilic interest and inquiry whether men cannot 
very greatly prolong their natural life and 
Preserve what we call youth through a greatly 
lengthened part of it. 


tion as to whether 
old age and death 
are preventable 
occurrences 


far as science can reveal,” says a bulletin of the Life 
Extension Institute, of New York, of which ex-President Taft is 
chairman of the board and some six thousand physicians and 
surgeons are members, “there seems to be no principle limiting 

¢. There are many good and bad reasons why men die, 

but no underlying necessary reason why they must die. If 
We could at intervals thoroughly wash man free of his poisons 
and nourish him, there seems to be no reason why he should 


Ponce de Leon 
believed that 
he had found 
a Fountain of 
Youth in 
Florida 


not live indefi- 
hitely.” 
= If you are old 
enough to re- 
4 member back to 
1889, you may 
recall Doctor 
Séquard’s “elixir 
of life.’ At 
seventy-two 
years of age, 
rown-S€quard, 
noted French 
physiologist 
* who kad been at 
one time profes- 
of the physi- 
ology of the ner- 
vous system and 
its diseases at 
Harvard Uni- 
versity, injected 
into his body a 
serum made from the 
secretions of certain ani- 
mals. The results which 
followed this were so re- 
markable that they attracted 
the attention of physicians and 
the public all over the world. 
Brown-Séquard announced that he 
had restored his youth. Further 
investigation discountenanced his 
serum. Brown-Séquard died, still old, in 
Paris five years later. His serum was re- 
membered merely as one of the “‘jokes’’: 
perpetrated on the public by self-deceiving 
scientists. 
But he had actually done a very remark- 
able thing. He had not only aroused speculation 
as toa possible scientific ‘Fountain of Youth” but 
had started one of the most interesting branches of 
modern surgery, which is known as “organotherapy.” 
He is like one of those dreamers whose dreams 
practical men are always laughing at. Sometimes such 
dreams come true; sometimes they do not. Nearly always, 


Cross-section of the 
human brain, showing 
(in circle) location of 
the pituitary gland. 
which controls the 
growth of the bones 
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Long youth and life can be assured 
us if our machinery is frequently 
inspected, as car-wheels are in- 
spected by the man who taps them 
to discover cracks which would 
cause an accident 


however, they have something useful in 
them for men who fellow after; and that 
is really the ordinary course of scientific 
progress. Men, questioning and working 
independently. make disconnected and 


often seemingly unimportant discoveries. Doctor 
These discoveries, when compared, are 
physi- 


seen to bear a relation to each other. French 
Then this newly established relation gives ¢12”- 


rise to other discoveries, toward which founded organo- 
the first ones seem like mile-stones. Here therapy with his 
animal 


are a few of the mile-stones in the search famous 


for longer life and youth which was serum 


begun by Brown-Séquard: 


In 1898, Dr. Leo Loeb, then connected with Johns 


Brown- 


who 


Must-We Grow Old? 


quite definitely about what our-lives must be. Till thirty-odd we will§tif 
be young; at forty, we must begin to think of ourselves as aging; at Sixty, 
we must be ready to “‘retire.’”’ Perhaps, as you read on,-you will not be 
certain of the inevitableness of these conclusions. : 
About the. time Doctor Brown-Séquard was vainly trying to make‘him. 
self young, the medical profession was beginning to be interested in various 
apparently useless glands which are found in different parts of the body, 


- They had, so far as was‘ known, no useful function, yet they were always 


present in a healthful person. The interest which originated at that time 
has continually increased with the discovery, one by one, of these pena ‘pur. 
poses, until the subject now is one of the most absorbing of all that have 
to do with medicine: : 
There is the pituitary gland, a little sac which rests upon the brain-pan 
underneath the brain. It has been established that the pituitary gland 
controls the growth of a man’s bones; that he is a tall man or a: short one, 
as determined by his skeleton, is dependent upon whether his pituitary gland 
is well developed and active or inactive. An abnormally active pituitary 
gland makes him become a giant; an abnormally inactive one” makes 
him a dwarf. ; 
There is the thyroid gland, situated in the neck below the Adam’s apple. 
The thyroid gland exercises in some way control over physical and mental 
cevelopment. A person whose thyroid gland does not act remains an idiot: 
young people who are idiotic because of inaction of the 
thyroid gland can be made more normal by treat- 
ing them with extract made from thyroid 
gland. Very young tadpoles, when fed 
with thyroid extract, can be made to 
turn into frogs long before their time, 
and become frogs no larger than a fly, 
Tadpoles deprived of their thyroids 
never become frogs, but remain: 
tadpoles, and continue to grow and 
grow. If, then, they are fed 
thyroid, they make a late change 
into frogs. 

Above the kidneys are two 
other glands called the suprarenal 
glands. They regulate the beating 

of the heart and the action of the 
lungs, speeding them up when ex- 
tra demands are made upon them, 
and preparing the body for extra 


Hopkins University, announced that he had succeeded in 
making tissues taken from one living body live and grow 
in another body, and later that he had succeeded in 
making parts of these tissues stay alive for a short time 
in a prepared liquid in a glass test-tube. 

In 1912, Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
first told of his fragment of the heart of an embryo 
chicken, which had then kept alive in a glass container 
for twenty-nine months. 

In January of the present year, Doctor Carrel an- 
nounced that his bit of chicken’s heart was not only still 
alive but was more alive than it Lad ever been before. 
and was continually growing. It became at intervals, it 
appeared, poisoned; then it had to be taken out of the 
liquid it was in and washed, after which it regained its 
“vouth” and vigor. 

““When Carrel announced that,” said the Journal of 
the American Medical Association on January 31, 1920, 
“the problems of senility and death were put in a new 
light. Are they preventable occurrences? 

We are so accustomed to think of our own lives in a 
certain way that a statement like this, even when made 
by one of the leading medical publications of the coun- 
try, arouses in us an amused incredulity. We know 


Cells in some organisms, like the big trees of California, have 
the power of perpetual renewal 


; 


exertion. If the suprarenal glands 
are removed, the heart stops 
beating. 

The answer to the question 
as to how the glands control 
these developments and 
functions of the body is 
one of science’s most re- 
cent discoveries. The 
glands secrete from the 
body certain substances. 
Either they merely col- 
lect these substances 
or they. change them, 
and the substances are 
afterward absorbed by 
the blood and carried 
by it to the parts which 
they affect. The sub- 
stances which the 
glands collect have 
been called “harmones,”’ 
which isa word meaning 
“to excite” or ‘‘awake.” 
Nobody knows yet ex- 
actly what the harmones 
are; but their existence has 
been fully proved by obser- 
vation and experiment. 

The glands connected with 
sex also secrete something of 
the nature of a harmone, which, 
absorbed by the blood, produces 
changes in the body, such as the deep- 
ening of men’s voices, at the time we 


change from childhood into manhood and 


womanhood. In old people, these 
glands of sex are always shriveled. 
This fact has given rise to a most 
peculiar question: Are 
the glands shriveled be- 
cause the people have 
grown old? That 
is Our ordinary ac- 
ceptance of this 
circumstance. Or 
—this is the new, 
M™portant question 
have the people 
grown old because 
their glands have - 
shriveled ? 

In 1913, the 
Physiologist Les- 
Pinasse announced 


surgical operation, by implanting 

in the body ‘‘slices” of gland 
taken from another living sub- 

ject. When he did this, he 
said, the signs of bodily 
* change which had_ been 

caused by the removal ‘of: 
these glands disappeared, 
and the subject again be- 
ceme normal. 

The next interesting 
experiments in this line 
were performed by Dr. 
G. Frank Lydston, a 
well-known surgeon of 

Chicago. What Doc- 

tor Lydston wanted to 
do was to transplant 
an entire sex-gland 
from one person into 
another. Todo this, it 
was, of course, neces- 
sary to obtain a living 
gland and at the same 

time a person who would 

consent to having it im- 
planted in his body. Such 
a person was not easy to 
find. In 1914, Doctor Lyds- 
ton obtained a living gland 
from a young man who had 
committed suicide, and, to per- 
form the experiment, implanted 
it within himself. 

The conditions for the experi- 
ment were not very favorable. 
Doctor Lydston had difficulty in 
performing the operation on him- 
self, although he had another sur- 
geon to help him. He was engaged 
in a large practise which he had to 


carry on all during the experiment, when he 
should have been keeping quiet. He was then 
fifty-six years old. 


Twenty-four hours after the gland 
had been implanted, he experienced an 
unusual exhilaration and buoyancy of 
spirits. This lasted until it was coun- 
teracted by inflammation in the wound. 
On the seventh day, the 
exhilaration returned again, 
and led him to take an un- 

usual amount 
of exercise dur- 
ing the day and 


that he had re- 
Stored vigor to a 
subject, deprived of 
Is sex-glands by a 


(Above, in oval) Dr. Jacques Loeb, who made 
fruit-flies live nine times their natural existence. theater in the 
(Below) Tadpoles, if fed thyroid extract, make evening. (Con- 
an early change into frogs linued on page 166) 
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Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


The man who acquired and the woman who loved: 


OAMES FORSYTE, nicknamed by his family ‘The Man of 
Property,” conservative London solicitor, son of James Forsyte 
and Emily. He has prospered in all things except love, and for more 
than twelve years has been separated from his wife. He is childless 
and, wanting above all things an heir, wishes to be divorced and 
remarry. In that event, his choice of a new wife is Annette Lamotte! 
a French girl, daughter of a restaurant-keeper in Soho. But he knows 
that, on account of the long separation, a divorce will be difficult to 
obtain. The chief obstacle to his plans is the attitude of-—— 


IrENE, the estranged wife, who has resumed her maiden name of 
Heron. The cause of the separation was Irene’s falling in love with 
Bosinney , who was betrothed to Soames’ cousin, June Forsyte. Bo- 
sinney was an architect, and was building a house, Robin Hill, for 
Soames when Irene met him. Soames left his wife on discovering that 
Bosinney had won her love. and shortly afterward the young archi- 
tect was accidentally killed. Irene has since remained faithful to his 
memory. She refuses to grant Soames a divorce, and the latter, 
seeing no other way out of his dilemma, tries to win her back. But 
she will have nothing to do with him. To plead his cause with Irene, 
he sends his cousin 


Joryon Forsyte, a painter, who now lives at Robin Hill, which 
his father, old Jolyon, purchased from Soames. Old Jolyon left Irene 
a legacy, of which Jolyon is the trustee. Going to her on behalf of 
Soames, she makes a deep impression on him. Irene goes to Paris, 

and Soames, learniug that Jolyon also is there, hires Polteed, 
a detective, to watch his wife. Jolyon is a widower with three 
children—June, by his first wife, and a boy and girl, Jolly and 
Holly, by asecond. Holly is engaged to her cousin, Val Dartie, 
whrse mother—— 


Dartir, is Soames’ sister. Her husband. eloped 
with a Spanish dancer. Winitred 
had just gone through the prelim- 
inaries of a divorce suit w 

Dartie returns, and she takes him 


Pi back. The Darties have four 
j children. The eldest are Imogen, 
,. of “coming-out” age, and Val. 


The Boer War breaks out, and 
Jolly, who does not like Val and 
does not want him to marry his 
sister, induces his cousin to enlist 
with him in the army. 


Soames understood, and, looking at her hard, he exclaimed: “‘Well, it’s your own fault! 
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‘Speaking of books,’’ said Basil King, ina recent, letter, 
think John Galsworthy’s ‘In Chancery’ is the best 
thing he has done in many yéars”’ 


A New Novel 


By John Galsworthy 


XXIX 
SOAMES IN PARIS 


OAMES had traveled little. Aged nineteen, he had made 

the “petty tour” with his father, mother, and Winifred-— 

Brussels, the Rhine, Switzerland, and home by way of a 

Paris. Aged twenty-seven, just when he began to take 
interest in pictures, he had spent five hot weeks in Italy, looking 
into the Renaissance—not so much in it as he had been led to 
expect; and a fortnight in Paris on his way back—looking into 
himself, as became a Forsyte surrounded by people so 
strongly self-centered and “‘foreign” as the French. His 
knowledge of their language being derived from his public 
school, he did not understand them when they spoke. Silence 
he had found better for all parties; one did not make a foo! 
of oneself. He had disliked the lcok of the men’s clothes, the 
dosed-in cabs, the theaters, which looked like beehives, the 
galleries, which smelled of beeswax. He was too cautious 
and too shy to explore that side of Paris 
which was supposed to constitute its attrac- 
tio; and as for a collector’s bargain—not Re 
one to be had! As Nicholas might have 
put it, ‘they were a grasping lot.” He came 
back uneasy, saying Paris was overrated. 

When, therefore, in June of rg00, he went 

to Paris, it was but his third 
attempt on the center of civi- 
lization. This time, however, 
the mountain was going to 
Mohammed; for he felt by now 
more deeply civilized than 
Paris, and perhaps he really 
was. Moreover, he had a deti- 
nite objective. This was no 
mere genuflection to a shrine 
of Taste and Immorality, but 
the prosecution of his own 


You can be free of it at any moment. Irene, come back to me, and be free.” : 
iran MAGAZIND) COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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legitimate afiairs. He went, indeed, because things were getting 
past a joke. The watch went on and on, and—nothing—- 
nothing! Jolyon had never returned to Paris, and no one 
else was “suspect.” Busy with new and very confidential 
matters, Soames was realizing more than ever how essential rep- 
utation is toa solicitor. But at night and in his leisure moments, 
ke was ravaged by the thought that time was always flying and 
money flowing in, and his own future more than ever in irons. 
Since Mafeking night, he had become aware that a ‘‘young fool 
of a doctor” was hanging round Annette. Twice he had come 
across him—a cheerful young fool, not more than thirty. Nothing 
annoyed Soames so much as cheerfulness—an indecent, extrav- 
agant sort of quality, which had no relation to facts. The mixture 
of his desires and hopes was becoming torture; and lately the 


Irene slipped her arm through his and said: “Let's walk on. I wadbieinnaid:” 
No miserable explanation to attempt! She had understood! 


Nw 4? 


thought kad come to him that perhaps Irene knew she was bej 
shadowed. It was this which finally decided him to go and ge 
for himself—to go and once more-try to break down her repug- 
nance, her refusal te make her own.and_his path comparatively 
smooth once more. If he failed again—well, he would see wha 
she did with herself, anyway. 

He went to a hotel in the Rue Caumartin, highly recommended 
to Forsytes, where practically nobody spoke French. He had 
formed no plan. He did not want to startle her, yet must cop. 
trive that she had no chance to evace | im by flight. 

Next morning, he set out in Lright weather. 

Paris had an air of gaiety, a sparkle over its star-shape which 
almost annoyed Soames. He stepped gravely, his nose lifted a 
little sideways in real curiosity. He desired now to understand 
things French. Was not Annette lrench? There was much to 
be got out of his visit, if he could only get it. In this laudable 
mood, and the Place de la Concorde, he was nearly run down 
three times. He came on the Cours la Reine, where Irene’s hotel 
was situated, almost too suddenly, for he had not yet fixed on his 
procedure. Crossing over to the river side, he noted the building, 
white and cheerful-looking, with green sun-blinds, seen through 
a screen of plane-tree leaves. And, conscious that it would be far 
better to meet her casually in some open place than to risk a call, 
he sat down on a bench whence he could watch the entrance. It 
was not quite eleven o’clock. Improbable that she had gone out 
yet. Some pigeons were strutting and preening their feathers in 
the pools of sunlight between the shadows of the plane trees. A 
workman in a blue blouse passed, and threw them crumbs from 
the paper which contained his dinner. A lonne, coifled with 
ribbon, shepherded two little girls with pigtails and frilled draw- 
ers. A cab meandered Ly, whose cocker wore a blue coat anda 
black glazed hat. 

To Soames, a kind of affectation seemed to cling about it all,a 
sort of picturesqueness which was out of date. A theatrical 
people, the French! He lit one of his rare cigarettes, with a sense 
of injury that fate was casting his life into outlandish waters, 
He shouldn’t wonder if Irene quite enjoyed this foreign life; she 
had never been properly English—even to look at. And he began 
considering which of those windows could be hers, under the green 
sun-blinds. How could he word what he had come to say so that 
it might pierce the defense of her proud obstinacy? He threw the 
fag end of his cigarette at a pigeon with the thought: “TI can't 
stay here forever twiddling my thumbs. Better give it up and 
call on her in the late afternoon.’’ But he still sat on, heard 
twelve strike, and then half-past. ‘‘I'!! wait till one.” he thought, 
‘‘while I’m about it.” 

And just then he started up, and shrinkingly sat down again, 
A woman had come out in a cream-colored frock and was moving 
away under a fawn-colored parasol. Irene herself! 
He waited till she was too far away to recognize him, 
then set out after her. She was strolling as though 
she had no particular objective, moving, if he rerem- 
bered rightly, toward the Bois de Boulogne. For 
half an hour at least, he kept his distance on-the far 
side of the way till she had passed into the Bois itself. 
Was she going to meet some one, after all? Some 
confounded Frenchman—one of those “Bel 
Ami” chaps perhaps, who had nothing to do 
but hang about women—for he had read 
that book with difficulty and a sort of dis- 
gusted fascination. , 

He followed doggedly along a shady alley, 
losing sight of her now and then when the 
path curved. And it came back to him how, 
long ago, one night in Hyde Park, he had 
slid and sneaked from tree to tree, trom seat 

to seat, hunting blindly, ridicu- 

, lously in burning jealousy for her 

and young Bosinney. The path 
bent sharply, and, hurrying, he 
came on her sitting in front oa 
small fountain—a little greel- 
*“.~°° bronze Niobe veiled in hair to het 
slender hips, gazing at the pool she 
had wept. He came on her 90 
suddenly that he was past before 
sd he could turn and take off his hat. 
She did not start up. She had ab 
ways had great self-command—t 
was one of the things he mast 
admired in her, one of his greatest 
grievances against her, because he 
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Holly had seated herself in the swing, very silent and still. “She feels this,’ thought Jolyon, “as much as Ps 


had never been able to tell what she was thinking. Had ske 
realized that he was following? Her self-possession made him 
angry, and, disdaining to explain his presence, he pointed to the 
mournful little Niobe and said, 

“That’s rather a good thing.” He could see, then, that she 
Was struggling to preserve her composure. “I didn’t want to 
startle you. Is this one of your haunts?” 

“Yes.” 

“A little lonely.” 

As he spoke, a lady strolled by, paused to look at the fountain, 
and passed on. Irene’s eyes followed her. 

‘No,” she said, prodding the ground with her parasol; “never 
lonely. One has always one’s shadow.” 

Soames understood, and, looking at her hard, he exclaimed: 

Well, it’s your own fault. You can be free of it at any mo- 


ment. Irene, come back to me, and be free!” 


lrene laughed. 

“Don’t!” cried Soames, stamping his, foot. ‘It’s inhuman. 
Listen: Is there any condition I°can make which will bring you 
back tome? If I promise you a separate house—and just a visit 
now and then?” Moki, 

Irene rose, something wild suddenly in her face and figure. 

“None! None! None! You may hunt me to the grave. I 
will not come!” 

Outraged ‘and on edge, Soames recoiled. 

“Don’t make a scene!” ke said sl arply. And they both stood 
motionless, staring at the little Niobe, whose greenish flesh the 
sunlight was burnishing. ‘“That’s your last word, then,” mut- 
tered Soames, clenching his hands; ‘* you condemn us both.” 

Irene bent her head. 

“T can’t come back. Good-by.” 


A feeling of monstrous injustice flared up in him. 
87 
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He sealed this note, but did not address it, refusing to write 
the maiden name which she had impudently resumed, or to put 
the word ‘‘Forsyte” on the envelop lest she should tear it 
unread. Then he went out and made his way through the glowing 
streets, abandoned to evening pleasure-seekers. Entering her 


“Stop and listen tome a moment. You gave me a sacred vow 
—you came tome without a penny. You had all I could give you. 
You broke that vow without cause; you made me a byword; 
you refused me a child; you’ve left me in prison; you—you still 
move me so that I want you—I want you. Well, what do you 
think of yourself?” 

Irene turned; her face baz 
was deadly pale, her eyes 
burning dark. 

“God made me as I 
am,” she said; “wicked if 
you like—but not so 
wicked that I’ll give my- 
self again toaman hate.” 

The sunlight gleamed 
on her hair as she moved 
away, and seemed to lay 
a caress all down her body 


Soames could neither 
speak nor move. That 
word “hate,” so extreme 
and primitive, made all 
the Forsyte in him trem- © 
ble. With:a deep im- 
precation, he strode away 
from where she had van- = 
ished, and ran almost into 
the arms of the lady 
sauntering back — fool 
shadowing fool! 

He was soon dripping 
with perspiration in the 
depths of the Bois. 
“Well,” he thought, “1 
need have no consider- 
ation for her now; she has 
not a grain of it for me. 
I'll show her this very day 
that she’s my wife still.” 

But on the way home 
to his hotel, he was forced 
to the conclusion that he 
did not know what he 
meant. One could not 
make scenes in public, 
and, short of scenés in 
public, what was therehe 
could do? He almost %& 
cursed his own thin- 
skinnedness. She might 
deserve no consideration; 
but he—alas!—deserved 
some at his own hands. 

And, sitting lunchless in 
the hall of his hotel, with ~~ 
tourists passing every 3 
moment. Baedeker in 

hand, he was visited by 

black dejection. In irons' 

His whole life, with every = = 
natural instinct and every % 
decent yearning gagged 
and fettered, and all ~~” 
because fate had driven 
him all those years ago 
to set his heart upon this woman—-so utterly that, even now, he 
had no real heart to set on any other. Cursed be the day he ever 
met her, and his eyes for seeing in her anything but the cruel 
Venus she was! And yet he could still see her moving away from 
him, with the sunlight on the clinging China crépe of her gown; 
and he uttered a little groan, so that a tourist who was passing, 
thought: *‘ Man in pain! Let’s see! What did I have for lunch?” 

Later, in front of a café near the Opéra, over a glass of cold tea 
with lemon and a straw in it, he took the malicious resolution to 
go and dine at her hotel. If she were there, he would speak to 
her; if she were not, he would leave a note. He dressed carefully, 
and wrote as follows: 

Your idyll with that fellow Jolyon Forsyte is known to me at all 
events. If you pursue jt, understand that I will leave no stone un- 
turned to make things unbearable for him. S. F. 


in its clinging cream- | 
colored frock. 


Soames saw that fellow stand up, and the woman—his wife—pale, but. God, how calm! “Very pretty!” he ; 


hotel, he took his seat in a far corner of the dining-room, whence 
he could see all entrances and exits. She was not there. He ate 
little, quickly, watchfully. She did not come. He lingered in 
the lounge over his coffee, drank two liqueurs of brandy. But 
still she did not come. He went over to the key-board 

examined the names. Number twelve, on the first floor: And he 
determined to take the note up himself. He mounted red-cat- 
peted stairs, past a little salon—eight— ten— twelve! Should he 
knock, push the note under, or— He looked furtively round and 
turned the handle. The door opened, but into a little space 
leading to another door; he knocked on that—no answer! 
The door was locked. It fitted very closely to the floor; 
the note would not go under. He thrust it back into his 
pocket and stood a moment, listening. He felt somehow 
certain that she was not there. And sullenly he came away, 
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ing the little salon down the stairs. He stopped at the 
hyreau and said, 
“Will you kindly see that Mrs. Heron has this note? 
“Madame Heron left to-day, monsieur, about three o'clock. 
There was illness in her family.” 


«x 


‘ 


said. He heard the fellow murmur, “This is hardly the place—we'll go to the study, if you don't mind” 


Soames compressed his lips. 

“Oh!” he said. “‘Do you know her address?” 

“No, monsieur. England, 1 think.” 

Soames put the note back into his pocket and went out. He 
hailed an open horse-cab which was passing. 

“Drive me anywhere!” 

_The man, who clearly did not understand, smiled and waved 
his whip. And Soames was borne along in that little yellow- 
Wheeled victoria all over star-shaped Paris. with here and there 
a pause, and the question: ‘‘ Par ici, monsicur?” ‘‘No: go 
on,” till the man gave it up in despair, and the yellow-wheeled 
chariot continued to roll between tall, flat-fronted shuttered houses 
and plane-tree avenues—a little Flying Dutchman of a cab. 

one my life,” thought Soames, “without object, on 
and on!”’ 


XXX 
IN THE WEB 


SOAMES returned to England the following day. On the third 
morning, Mr. Polteed was announced in the Poultry. He wore a 
flower, and carried a 
brown billycock hat. 
Soames motioned him to 

a seat. 

“The news from the 
war is not so bad, is it?” 
said Mr. Polteed. “I 
hope I see you well, sir.”’ 

*Thanks— yes.” 

Mr. Polteed leaned 
forward,. smiled, opened 
his hand, looked into it, 
and said softly, 

“IT think we’ve done 
vour business for you at 
last.” 

“What?” ejaculated 
Soames. 

“to reports quite sud- 
denly what I think we 
shall be justified in call- 
ing conclusive evidence.” 
And Mr. Polteed paused. 

“Well?” said Soames 
impatiently. 

“On the tenth instant, 
after witnessing an inter- 
view between 17 and a 
party earlier in the day, 
19 can swear to having 
seen him coming out of 
her bedroom in the hotel 
about ten o’clock in the 
evening. With a little 
care in the giving of the 
evidence, that will be 
enough, especially as 17 
has left Paris, no doubt 
with the party in ques- 
tion. In fact, they both 
slipped off, and we 
haven’t got on to them 
again—yet; but we shall 
-—we shall. She’s worked 
hard under very difficult 
circumstances. I’m glad 
she’s brought it off. at 
last.” Mr. Polteed took 
out a cigarette, tapped 
its end against the table, 
looked at Soames, and 
put it back. The expres- 
sion on his client’s face 

> Was not encouraging. 

“Who is this new 
person?” said Soames 
abruptly. 

“That we don’t know. 

i She’ll swear to the fact, 
* and she’s got his appear- 
ance pat.” 

And, taking out a 

letter, Mr. Polteed began reading: 


“Middle-aged, medium height, blue dittoes in afternoon, evening 
dress at night, pale dark hair, small dark mustache, flat cheeks, good 
chin, gray eyes, small feet, guilty look——” 


He stopped. Soames had risen and gone to the window. He 
stood there in sardonic fury. Congenital idiot—the spidery, 
congenital idiot! Seven months at fifteen pounds a week—to be 
tracked down as his own wife's lover! ‘Guilty look!” He threw 
up the window. 

‘It’s hot,” he said, and came back to his seat. Crossing his 
knees. he bent a supercilious glance on Mr. Polteed. ‘I doubt 
if that’s quite good enough,” he said, drawling the words, “with 
no name or address. I think you may let that lady have a rest, 
and take our friend 47 up at this end.” 
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Whether Polteed had spotted him he could not tell; but he had 
a mental vision of him in the midst of his cronies dissolved in 
inextinguishable laughter. ‘Guilty look!” Damnation! 

Mr. Polteed said, in a tone of urgency, almost of pathos: 

“‘T assure you we have put it through sometimes on less than 
that. It’s Paris, you know. Attractive woman living alone. 
Why not risk it, sir? We might screw it up a peg.” 

Soames had sudden insight. The fellow’s professional zeal 
was stirred: ‘‘Greatest triumph of my career; got a man his 
divorce through a visit to his own wife’s bedroom. Something 
to talk of there when I retire.” And, for one wild moment, he 
thought: “Why not? After all, hundreds of men of medium 
height had small feet and a guilty look.” 

“I’m not authorized to take any risk,” he said shortly. 

Mr. Polteed looked up. 

“Pity,” he said; ‘quite a pity! That other affair seemed 
very costive.” 

Soames rose. 

““Never mind, then. Please watch 47, and take care not to 
find a mare’s nest. Good-morning.” 

Mr. Polteed’s eye glinted at the words: “‘mare’s nest.” 

“Very good. You shall be kept informed.” 

And Soames was alone again. The spidery, dirty, ridiculous 
business! Laying his arms on the table, he leaned his forehead on 
them. Full ten minutes he rested thus till a managing clerk 
roused him with the draft-prospectus of a new issue of shares in 
Manifold & Topping’s. That afternoon, he left work early and 
made his way to the Restaurant Bretagne. Only Madame 
Lamotte was in. Would monsieur have tea with her? 

Soames bowed. 

When they were seated at right angles to each other in t’re little 
room, he said abruptly, 

“T want a talk with you, madame.” The quick lift of her clear 
brown eyes told him that she had long expected such words. ‘I 
have to ask you something first: that young doctor—what’s his 
name? Is there anything between him and Annette?” 

Her whole personality had become, as it were, like jet—clear- 
cut, black, hard, shining. 

“Annette is young,” she said; “so is monsieur le docteur. 
Between young people, things move quickly; but Annette is a 
good daughter. Ah! What a jewel of a nature!” 

The least little smile twisted Soames’ lips. 

“Nothing definite, then?” 

“But definite—no, indeed! The young man is tres g-ntil, but— 
what would you have? There is no money at present.” 

She raised her willow-patterned teacup; Soames did the same. 
Their eyes met. 

“T am a married man,” he said, “living apart from my wife for 
many years. I am seeking to divorce her.” Madame La-otte 
put down her cup. Indeed! What tragic things there were! 
The entire absence of sentiment in her inspired a queer species of 
contempt in Soames. “I am a rich man,” he added, fully con- 
scious that the remark was not in good taste. ‘‘It is useless to say 
more at present, but I think you understand.” 

Madame’s eyes, so open that the whites showed above them, 
looked at him very straight. 

“Ah! Ca—mais nous avons le temps,” was all she said. “One 
more little cup?” 

Soames refused, and, taking his leave, walked westward. 

He had got that off his mind; she would not let Annette con- 
mit herself with that cheerful young ass until-— But what cance 
of his ever being able to say, “I’m free.” What chance? The 
future had lost all semblance of reality. He felt like a fly en- 
tangled in cobweb filaments, watching the desirable freedom of the 
air with pitiful eyes. 

He was short of exercise, and wandered on to Kensington 
Gardens and down Queen’s Gate toward Chelsea. Perhaps she 
had gone back to her flat. That, at all events, he could find out. 
He arrived before the little Mansions at the dinner-hour. No 
need to inquire! A gray-haired lady was watering the flower- 
boxes in her window. It was evidently let. And he walked 
slowly past again, along the river—an evening of clear, quiet 
beauty, all harmony and comfort, except wit! in his heart. 


XXXI 
RICHMOND PARK 


On the afternoon that Soames crossed to France, a cablegram 
was received by Jolyon at Robin Hill: 


Your son down with enteric no immediate danger will cable 
azain. 


It reached a household already agitated by the i 
departure of June, whose berth was booked for the following day 
She was, indeed, in the act of confiding Eric Cobbley and his 
family to her father’s care when the message arrived. 

The resolution to become a Red Cross nurse, which she had 
taken under stimulus of Jolly’s enlistment, had been lo 
fulfilled, with the irritation and regret which all Forsytes feel at 
what curtails their individual liberties. Enthusiastic at fir 
about the ‘‘wonderfulness” of the work, she had begun, after g 
month, to feel that she could train herself so much better than 
others could train her. And if Holly had not insisted on follow; 
her example, and being trained, too, she must inevitably haye 
“cried off.”” The departure of Jolly and Val with their troop in 
April had further stiffened her failing resolve. But now, on the 
point of departure, the thought of leaving Eric Cobbley with a 
wife and two children adrift in the cold waters of an unappre. 
ciative world weighed on her so that she was still in danger of 
backing out. The reading of that cablegram, with its disquieting 
reality, clinched the matter. She saw herself already nursing 
Jolly—for, of course, they would let her nurse her own brother. 
Jolyon—ever wide and doubtful—had no such hope. Poor 
June! Could any Forsyte of her generation grasp how rude and 
brutal life was? 

Ever since he knew of his boy’s arrival at Cape Town, the 
thought of him had been a kind of recurrent sickness in Jolyon. 
He could not get reconciled to the feeling that Jolly was in danger 
all the time. The cablegram, grave though it was, was almost a 
relief. He was now safe from bullets, anyway. And yet—this 
enteric was a virulent disease! The Times was full of deaths 
therefrom. Why could he not be lying out there in that up 
country lospital, and his boy safe at home? The un-Forsytean 
self-sacrifice of his three children had quite bewildered Jolyon. 
He would eagerly change places with Jolly, because of love; but 
no such personal motive was influencing them. He could only 
think that it marked the declension of the Forsyte type. 

Late that afternoon, Holly came out to him under the old oak 
tree. She had grown up very much during these last months of 
hospital training away from home. nd, seeing her approach, 
he thought: “She has more dignity than June, child though she 
is; yes, and more wisdom. Thank God, she isn’t going out!” 
She had seated herself in the swing, very silent and still. “She 
feels this,’ thought Jolyon, ‘‘as much as I.” And, seeing her 
eyes fixed on him, he said: 

“Don’t take it to heart too much, ry child. If he weren’t ill, 
he might be in much greater danger.” 

Holly got out of the swing. 

““T want to tell you something, dad. It was through me that 
Jolly enlisted and went out.” 

““How’s that?” said Jolyon. 

‘‘When you were away in Paris, Val Dartie and I fell in love. 
We used to ride in Richmond Park; we got engaged. Jolly found 
it out and thought he ought to stop it; he dared Val to enlist. 
It was all my fault, dad. So I want to go out, too. You see,if 
anything happens to either of them, I should feel awful. And 
I’m just as much trained as June.” 

Jolyon gazed at her in stupe‘action tinged with irony. 
So this was the answer to the riddle, and his children were For- 
sytes after all! Surely she might have told him! He smothered 
the sarcastic saying on his lips. Tenderness to the young was 
perhaps the most sacred article of his belief. He had got, no 
doubt, what he deserved. Engaged! So this was why he had % 
lost touch with her! And to young Val Dartie—nephew of 
Soames—in the other camp! It was terribly distasteful. What 
would his father have done at such a moment? He closed his 
easel and set his drawing against the tree. oe 

“Have you told June?” 

“Ves. She says she’ll get me into her cabin somel ow. It’s2 
sincle cabin; but one of us could sleep on the floor. If you con- 
sent, she’ll go up now and get permission.” 

“*Consent!’” thought Jolyon. ‘‘Rather late in the day to ask 
for that!” But again he checked himself. 

‘“*You’re too young, my dear; they won’t let you.” 

“Tune knows some people that she helped to go to Cape Town. 
If tl ey won’t let me nurse, I can stay with them and go on trail- 
ing. Let me go, dad!” 

Jolyon smiled because he could have cried. 

“*T never stop anyone from: doing anything,” he said. 

Holly flung her arms round his neck. 

‘Oh, dad, you are the best in the world!” 

“That means the worst,” thought Jolyon; and if he had ever 
doubted his creed of tolerance he did so then. 

“I’m not friendly with Val’s family,” (Continued on page 106) 
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When the hotel clerk found out that the future light-weight champ was in his midst and was gonna 
train there for several weeks—oh, lady! 


The Stung Visitors 


An illiterate classic 
By H.C. Witwer 


HE bird which first said, “It pays to advertise,” ejacu- 
lated a mouthful, as the boys would remark at the 
gym. Advertisin’ is the megaphone of life through 
which you yell your game to the world—and friend 

World will listen if you holler long and loud enough. It can’t 
help itself, bein’ composed, for the most part, of human bein’s, 
and human bein’s are composed, for the most part, of curiosity. 
Nero, the guy which burnt this Rome place is as well known as 
Mary Pickford, because he played “‘ They’ll be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town To-night” on the ukulele whilst the fire-engines was 
arrivin’. Napoleon had a trick of standin’ with one hand in his 
vest, and any guy which will put his hat on sideways and reach 
for his watch is immediately recognized as friend Nap. Paul 
Revere featured horseback-ridin’, and the result was, “Listen, 
my children, and you shall hear—” And that’s the way it goes 
all along the line. Do somethin’ different from the other guy— 
and it don’t always have to be better—and you got more audience 
than you can handle. Identify yourself with some peculiar trick. 
If the average guy stirs his tea with a spoon, stir yours with a 
knife. People will prob’ly say, “ My—what a terrible roughneck!’ 
but they’ll say something, and that’s all you need if you got 
anything to deliver. 

A guy once said if you’re the real stuff you don’t have to tell 
nobody, because the world will beat a track to your door. That 
may be so, but I doubt it. My idea is that the world gets tired 
walkin’, and a ninety-two-horse-power electric light attracts 
more moths than a candle. So let the lily be modest and retirin’; 
you be a boiler factory. Columbus discovered America and 
Chaplin discovered a trick walk—who do our kids know best, and 
who got the most dough? 

I grabbed off all this dope from Judge Philetus Tucker, of 
Hicksville, N. J., the guy which was responsible for the great 
Hicksville bank robbery that made his home town as well known 
throughout the land of the free as ham and eggs. If they’s any 
suajects of President Wilson in this country which ain’t heard 
of Hicksville, N. J., they are under the age of two years or under 
six feet of real estate, one or the other. 

I went to Hicksville by accident, and stayed there on purpose— 
or two reasons. The first bein’ because they was more continu- 
ous vaudeyville goin’ on there daily than Keith ever seen, and it 
Was as free as advice for a cold, and the second was because I 
Was readyin’ up Young Kid O’Malley for the light-weight title. 


Illustrated by 


John T. McCutcheon 


O’Malley had just bounced Battlin’ Parcheesi in ten rounds of 
assault and battery that had the Battle of the Marne lookin’ 
like casino, except they wasn’t as many principals, and the champ 
had fin’ly tried out a fountain pen on the bottom of a set of arti- 
cles callin’ for twenty rounds to a decision. It had taken me all 
of three months to arrange this here boxin’ spree. for the reason 
that O’Malley’s real name was Mendel Goldberg and he wanted 
more for his end than Belgium’s asked Germany. Pat Reilly, 
the champ, which had never been nearer Ireland than Second 
Avenue, pays a income tax under the name of Bloomstein, and 
the figures he asked for riskin’ his title sounded like the popula- 
tion of Paris or the missin’ list of the German army the first day 
they says, ‘So this is the marines!” 

Anyways, I fin’ly brung them together, although, when I had 
give in, I was hoarse, and about all I figured to draw for myself 
was a ticket for the fight, provided I come early. I cast my eye 
about for a place for Young Kid O’Malley to train which could 
be pretty near anything as long as it was good and far from the 
cabarets and the like—and the result was Hicksville. 

When the Kid got a eyeful of this burg, you could hear him 
moan in Salt Lake City. I had to practically hurl him off of the 
train and drag him to the Grand Palace Hotel until I could dig 

,up a barn or the like for him to train in. The handlers was 
nearly as bad, and one of ’em, Red Martin, quit me cold the first 
day we was there. He claimed he had left the dear old farm and 
come to New York to make his fortune, and he wasn’t gonna go 
back again till he had a fair chance at it. He’s been outa work 
twenty-two years. 

I must say that this Hicksville place was quite a change for a 
young feller which has been used to Broadway and all that goes 
with it. The layout consisted of a bank, a movie theater, a 
state road, a so-called hotel, and a garage. When the hotel 
clerk found out that the future light-weight champ was in 
his midst and was gonna train there for several weeks—oh, lady! 
The way he spread the alarm would make Paul Revere take 
carbolic, and in half a hour all the leadin’ lights of the village 
was in the lobby, tryin’ to shake the hand which had rocked 
Battlin’ Parcheesi and etc. to sleep. The clerk bustles back and 
forth. grinnin’ like a wolf, as busy as a hydraulic drill and as 
full of introductions as the announcer at the Peace Conference. 
He takes a chance once and calls O’Malley, “Kid,” and when my 
box-fighter answers him, I thought this clerk would bust — joy. 
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“Like to play a little cards?" he says, with 
what he probably figured was a wise snicker 


Pretty soon, a lot of assorted gigglin’ reaches my ears, and in 
blows a bunch of dames, all under the draft-age, that could ’ave 
made the chorus of any Broadway show ten minutes after they 
got off at Grand Central. They is nothin’ easier on the eye 
than one of them fresh, young, out-of-town representatives of the 
well-known female race, which has a complexion that would make 
a rose give a gasp and quit, and don’t know whether rouge is to put 
onthefaceorspreadon bread. When 
them babies get their hair marsel- = 
laised and their clothes from the big- 
town mail-order touses—oh, boy! 

Young Kid O’Malley always was 
a swell dresser, and outside of his 
nose bein’ a little out of true from 
not bein’ able to keep it off another 
guy’s glove, he’s far from a bad- 
lookin’ kid. In half a hour, he’s 
got eight ’phone-numbers, and I’m 
there with a invitation to a straw- 
berry festival, whatever that is. 
When I tucked O’Malley to bed at 
the witchin’-hour of nine that night, 
he claims they is manys the worse 
place than Hicksville. 

I had practically no trouble the 
next mornin’ fittin’ up a barn on 
the hoop-skirts of the burg for the 
Kid to train in, and from then on 
that barn become a island sur- 
rounded on all sides by natives which 
was willin’ to let the cows alone for 
a flash at O’Malley’s famous left. 
The local newspaper had us on the 
front page every day with accounts 
of how we was comin’ along, and 
the Board of Freeholders says they 
trusts everything will be to our 
likin’, and, if not, to let ’em know 
and the guilty will suffer. 

Well, after I have got everything 
all set as far as the Kid was con- 
cerned, I commence to mingle 


around the burg a little and get chummy with the inmates 
When they found I hadn’t come down there to sell ’em the 
Bronx Park zoo or the bottlin’-rights to the Hudson River 
they warmed up, and I never got no chance to die from 
yawnin’. One day, I am sittin’ in the lobby of the hotel, 
watchin’ a hot checker setto between two young bloods of 
eighty which ain’t made a move for half a hour, when the 
clerk steals up on me. 

“Like to play a little cards?” he says, with what he 
probably figured was a wise snicker. 

Oh, boy! I could hardly believe I had heard it right, 
Think of a hick walkin’ right up to me and askin’ for it! 
I controlled myself with the greatest of difficulty. 

“Well,” I says, “I don’t know. It’s so long since I picked 
up a poker deck that——”’ 

“Oh, we don’t play no poker,” he butts in. “They 
ain’t enough action in that there game.” 

“What the—what d’ye mean they ain’t enough action 
in poker?” I gasps. ‘“ What do you guys play for—blood?” 

“Nope,” he says. ‘‘We generally have a little mo 
at stake. Our game here is casino. D’ye play that back 
in New York?” 

Casino, hey? Oh, doctor! I coughed away a grin. 

“T'll tell you,” I says. “We ain’t allowed to play none of 
them fast games in New York no move. A little poker, or 
craps, or some mild non-gamblin’ game like that is allowed, 
but only up till nine at night, and then you got to play it 
in Central Park, where everybody can see you.” 

He don’t say nothin’, but looks at me kinda queer fora 
minute, and then he grins again. 

“Maybe you think casino is slow,” he says. “All you 
fellers from Trenton and them big towns pokes fun at it 
till they play it—then the shoe’s on the other foot. Why, 
even a hardware drummer from Philiydelphia lost two 
hundred here at one settin’. What d’ye think of that, hey?” 

“You shouldn’t play with a drunken man,” I says. 
“Did any men from New York ever get caught in your 
net here?” 

““Nope.” he says. “Not yet.” 

“C’mon, then,” I says “I'll take a chance.” 

Well, I quit this here casino thing a little while later, trimmed 
to the bone! Them rubes took me over the jumps to a fare-thee- 
well, and made me like it without any of them turnin’ a hair. 
When the dough wasn’t comin’ fast enough in the game itself, 
they high-spaded me dizzy, and when I got through, all I had 
was callous fingers from payin’ off. Take a tip from me and Jay 
off that casino stuff in a small town! Casino is a infant’s pastime 


That barn become a island surrounded on all sides by natives which was willin’ 
to let the cows alone for a flash at O'Malley's famous left 
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to the handsome city chap, but it’s the poker, faro, craps, rou- 
jette, monte, and fan-tan of the hick burg. Them guys play it 
night and day for anything from marbles to money, and they 
know every point they is in it better than they know their own 
names. Any small-town casino player that can’t tell exactly 
what cards you got in your hand from lookin’ at his own is half- 
witted or the like, and a legitimate poker player has got the same 
chance of takin’ him down the line as I got of bein’ elected chief 
of police in Siberia. Believe me, I know! iy 
They is a old guy sittin’ back in the throng that’s watchin us, 
and after the massacre is over, he comes over to where I’m sit- 
tin’. I remember when I first come in he was announced to me as 
udge Philetus Tucker. He had a old green derby on the back of 
his head that must of been all the rage when Lincoln was runnin’ 
for president, and a suit of clothes that was just goin’ outa style 
at that time. They was more wrinkles in his face than they is 
in a pound of prunes, and on the outskirts of it was so much 
heavy white shrubbery that if his neck had of been a inch shorter, 
it would of looked like he was 
wearin’ a fur collar on his coat. 
He wore glasses and chewin’- 
tobacco as a further protection 
against fate and the elements, 
and a permanent look of sus- 
picion and distrust of one and 


all. 

“Well, sir,” he says to me, 
“the boys was in good shape 
today, eh? How much did 
you lose?” 

’ “Somethin’ less than a hun- 
dred bucks in ahour.”’ I growls. 

“Humph!” he says. “I 
thought they’d quit playin’ 
them children’s games. How- 
ever, it don’t look right to go 
too heavy with a stranger fust 
of. They'll be other times, . 
though,son. We have quite a 
nice little game here now since 
Ipromised not to lock ’em up 
and fiie Idopretty well 
asit is, on account of the kitty 
belongin’ to me. T’warn’t 
much to-day, though.” 

“D’ye mean to tell me them 
guys rakes this game for you 
9's you won’t pinch ’em?” 
I says. 

“A little purtection is wuth 
suthin’,” he says. ‘‘And you 
can’t git suthin’ for nothin’ in 
this world, son. How’s that 
fighter of yours comin’ along?” 

“Fair to middlin’,” I says. 
“Would you like to come out 
and see him work to-morrow?” 

“Nope; don’t guess I would,” 
he says. “I got to hold some 
court. I’m way behind with 
themcriminals now, on account 
of me goin’ to New York for 
a coupla days.” He takes off 
his glasses and trys out a hand- 
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Well, I’ll never forget them trials wnicn 1 seen in Judge Philetus 
Tucker’s court. They was about a dozen cases come up before 
him, and he squandered about a half-hour on the lot of °em. The 
court-room was about as big as a clothes-closet, and was built 
to house about fifteen people. They was thirty in it when we 
got there, and the judge gimme a seat beside him on the bench. 

“Two judges, hey?” whispers one rube. “Must -be special 
sessions.” 

Judge Tucker grabs up a mallet and hits the top of the desk 
with it so hard that the head flew off, and if a cop standin’ near 
hadn’t ‘ave been lucky, it would ‘ave brained him. 

“One more word from you, Kale Simpson,” hollers the judge, 
“and Vl send you to the penitentiary. where you belong!”’ The 
cop gives him back the top of his mallet, and he slams the desk 
again. “Bring on the first scoundrel!” he yells. 

The openin’ victim was a guy charged with abductin’ a hen. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” says the judge. 


“One moment, your Honor,” says this bird. “I want my 


lawyer to speak, and——” 
*“Humph!” butts in the 
judge. ‘Your lawyer wants 
to speak, hey? What did he 
steal?” 
A thin guy with glasses steps 
forward. 


“T wish to plead for this 
man—” he says. 

Bing! The judge’s mallet 
hits the desk again. 

“Set down!” hollers. 
“No lawyer can plead in my 
court. I know the law, or I 
wouldn’t be no jedge. This 
man’s got a guilty look on 
him. Look at that face! I 
fine him ten dollars and costs, 
and the costs must be paid.” 

With that, he leans over and 
whispers to me: : 

“The city gets the fine, and 
1 get the costs. If I know 
‘em, I give ’em a little time on 
the fine, but I demand the 
costs at once. A man runs 
short of tobaccer and the like 
now and then.” 

The next menace to society 
was led in and charged with 
goin’ over the top after a 
bartender which made a sar- 
castical comment when he tried 
to get a quart of Red Eye into 
a three-ounce glass for fifteen 
cents. 

“Skip Weston, hey?” says 
the judge, takin’ a squint at 
him through his _ blinkers. 
“Drunk, hey? Well, you’ll 
certainly have a hard time 
when prohibition goes through, 
hey? How do you plead?” 

“Not guilty,” says Skip. 

‘““Humph!”’ says the judge. 
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forlife.” With that, he sits down in a chair and, turnin’ his head 
one side, he gets rid of about forty cents’ worth of cut plug. 
‘Iwent into one of them theaters on Broadway for a few min- 
ules’ innocent pleasure,”’ he says. “Fust off, it cost me seventy- 
five cents for a ticket, and I go in and sit down and wipe off 
my glasses, and when I look up at the curtain, it says on it, ‘The 
End,’ and everybody is gittin’ up to go out . I ain’t been in there 
tWo minutes, and it cost me seventy-five cents, and all I see is a 
White sheet with ‘The End’ wrote on it, and a feller with a 
wneyform like a bandmaster up and puts me out. Is that right?” 
“You must ’ave fell asleep,” I says. “Hey?” 
Take that idiotic look off of your face,” says the judge, “and 
Mon over to court with me. I got some hearin’s on, and I'll 


W you some real justice and law.” 


failin’ to pay a hotel bill. 

“T’d like to waive examination,” he says. 

“You ain’t gonna wave nothin’ in this court,” says the judge. 
“We must have order and dignity. How d’ye plead?” 

“Not guilty,” says this guy. “And, as a American citizen, I 
demand a trial by jury.” 

“Well, you ain’t a gonna git it!” snaps the judge. “You 
never can tell what a jury will do, but I know dern well what 7’m 
a gonna do—you’re fined ten dollars and costs.” 

“But, your Honor,” says this guy, “I-——”’ 

“Shet up!” bellers the judge, slammin’ the top of the desk 
with his mallet again. “Gimme them ten dollars and git outa 
here. I gotta attend a meetin’ of the Board of Freeholders. 
If you wanna argy, go outside.” 
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“But, your Honor,” says this: guy, “I ain’t got ten dollars, 
and ” 

‘Bam! The judge’s mallet comes down again. 

“Why, you scoundrel,” he roars, “what-d’ye mean by comin’ 
to this court without no money? Lock him up,” he hollers at a 
cop, “and bring forth the next villian!” 

They lead out another victim, which is charged with disturbin’ 
the peace. He looks as mild as milk, and I thought he was gonna 
faint when the judge glares at him over his cheaters. 

“Ole Hemmins, hey?” hollers the judge, “This here’s the 
second time in five years you been up before me. I knowed you 
was started on a mad career when you sent to Phillydelphia for 
that pool-table. How d’ye plead?” 

“TI wasn’t doin’ a thing,’ mumbles Ole; ‘and it’s a outrage 
to—— ” 

“Guilty, hey?” interrupts the judge. “Well, at least you 
got sense. Five dollars and costs—and I'll take the costs right 
now!” 

“Is this here justice?” asks Ole, showin’ a little spirit. “A 
man ain’t got no chance onct he gits here, and “f 

“Shet up!” shrieks the judge, poundin’ away with the mallet, 
“or [’ll show you some real justice and send you to the state 
penitentiary, where you'll fin’ly git, anyways. Five dollars and 
costs and—”’ Bam, zowie! goes the mallet. The end of it hit the 
ink-well and over it goes. “No!” bellers the judge. “Five dollars 
and five cents and costs. I just bust the ink-well foolin’ around 
with you.” 

The next guy has been sittin’ on the bench, watchin’ all this, 
and he’s dragged forward charged with keepin’ a grocery store 
open on Sunday. 

“You are charged,” begins the judge, “with——” 

“Guilty!” butts in this guy. 

The judge looks sore because he was beat to it. 

“Can’t wait, hey?” he snarls. “All right! Ten dollars and 
costs, or thirty days in the workhouse!” 

“Can’t I pay five dollars and take two weeks in jail?” asks 
this guy. 

“T got a good mind to give you a coupla weeks anyway,” 
snaps the judge. ‘‘ You got a wicked face. Ain’t you the fellez 
which I fined ten dollars a month ago, and you only had nire 
fifty and promised to come back next day and pay me the other 
fifty cents?” 

“No, sir,” says this guy. 
“This here’s the first time 
Iever been arrested in 
my life.” 

“Then they’s suthin’ 
wrong with this town’s 
police force,” says the 
judge. “I’m gonna fine 
you themextry fifty cents, 
anyways, as long as you 
fin’ly got here. Justice 
must be had. Take his 
money, clerk,and adjourn 
court. I can’t fool around 
here all day.” 

Some judge, hey? 

Well, follerin’ this 
startlin’ exhibition of 
justice and the like, the 
judge invites me over to 
the Board of Freeholders 
meetin’ at the city hall. 
After watchin’ this bird 
work in the court-room, 
I was afraid not to go; 
so I trotted along with- 
out a word. 

They is a lot of talkin’ 
and etc. goin’ on when we 
come into the room, but 
the minute them guys 
gets a flash at the judge. 
everybody lays off and 
comes to attention. The 


judge presents one and all 
with a demoniac glare 
over the top of his glasses. 
and, after invitin’ me toa 
seat in the back of the 
room, he calls the meetin’ 


Bing! The judge's mallet hits the desk again. “Set down!” he hollers. “No 


lawyer can plead in my court. I know the law, or I wouldn't be no jedge™ 


to order with a slam of another one of them mallets that like 
to bust the desk. 

Well, this here meetin’ was about as hot stuff-to me as readin’ 
the telephone-book. Them guys voted some money for this and 
some money for that, and the only excitement was friend Jy 
Philetus Tucker objectin’ to votin’ any money for anything 
Everything that was put up to him was thrown down cold 
no matter what it was, and they seldom give him a argument 
about it. Fin’ly, they get all through, and the judge asks if they’s 
anybody wants to make a motion. Up jumps a young, peppery. 
lookin’ guy, which I afterward found out was cashier of the 
bank, and which looked more like a live one than any of 
the others. 

“Ves, sir,” he says; ‘I have a motion to make.” 

“Oh, you have, hey?” snarls the judge. ‘Well, git it over 
with. We prob’ly won’t pay no attention to it, anyways, 
What is it?” 

The young guy clears his throat and acts a trifle nervoys, 

“Well, gentlemen,” he says, “it’s just this: Hicksville js 
goin’ to the dogs! Our fair city is dying of dry rot, and it will 
never be anything but just a rube burg if we don’t take action 
at once. We’ve got a growing population, a beautiful and 
healthful climete; we’re near a big railroad, and you all know 
that a big carpet company has sent representatives here twice 
to look over a site for a factory. We have a wonderful future 
before us, and we’re passin’ up the opportunity. We’re just a 
pin-point dot on the county map, when we should be the biggest 
thing on it. Other towns throughout the country with smaller 
populations and less advantages than ours are known to every- 
one where the name of Hicksville means nothing. How many 
people have ever heard of it outside of our city limits? Whyis 
that? Because we have never done anything here to get us talked 
about. We’ve never had a big fire, a flood, a cyclone, a 
mysterious murder, a sensational divorce case—anything that 
would stamp us as being out of the ordinary and get the name 
of Hicksville emblazoned from Maine to California. If we could 
do something here that would get us on the front page of the 
newspapers all over the country, even for one day, it would be 
worth millions to us in advertisin’ and advance our growth ten 
years. As acitizen, asa member of the Board of Freeholders, 
and as a lover of my native town and a booster for it, I move 

that, ere we adjourn this 

meeting, we get together 

atone and work out some:plin 

that this may be accom: 
plished.” 

They wasn’t a sound 
when the young guy sat 
down all outa breath, and 
some live one of about 
ninety sittin’ next to me 
croaks in my ear: 

“That boy is a bom 
o-rator, hey? I think my- 
self we oughta give that 
money to the poorhouse.” 

A guy on the other side 
whispers, 

“Wait till the judgegits 
after that young fule— 
he’ll settle his hash!” 

The judge gets up and 
bangs on his mallet, 
glarin’ at the two guys 
which is slippin’ me a 
earful. 

“Stop that mumblin’ 
down there!” he hollers. 
“If you old fossils got 
anything to say, out wit 
itlikea man!” Heturns 
the glare on ovr young 
friend. “Humph!” he 
says. “I never knowed 
vou was sech a_ public 
speeker before, Jasper 
Ligget. You must ‘ave got 
that from vour mother— 
vour father wouldn't 
open his mouth to holler 
for the fire department 
if his barn was burnin 
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“You're crazy!" screams the Sternburg Detective Agency, hurlin’ the paper on the floor. 
“Every newspaper in the country says the reward was seventy-five thousand dollars” 


down. D’ye know you have held up this meetin’ five minutes 
with that there sensational notion of yourn—hey?” 

Well, that breaks the spell, and all them birds begins talkin’ at 
once. Every one of ‘em took their cue from the judge, and that 
poor young guy was simply buried under the storm of roasts 
that come his way. Thev didn’t want Hicksville advertised; 
it was all right the way it was. He must be crazy or drinkin’ 
or both; he oughta be throwed off of the board, and a lotta 
stuff like that. Fists was bein’ shook at him when the 
judge took the wheel again. 

“Shet up!” he roars, workin’ the mallet overtime. “Shet up 

every one of you! Jasper Ligget’s perfectly right!” 

Oh, boy! I thought a lotta them birds was gonna faint dead 
away. They was nothin’ to be heard but gasps. One guy got 
so excited he fell over a chair sittin’ down, and another one 
lights a cigar, throws it away, and sticks the match in his mouth. 

“Yes, sir,” goes on the judge; “ Jasper.Ligget’s got the right 
idear! I often thought of the same thing myself, but I been 
too busy at court to gointoit. Hicksville 7s dyin’ from too much 
modesty, and we’re all looked on as a set of rubes. Our town 
should be well and familiarly known all over the United States, 
and it should be our business to make it known. How are we 
gonna do that without spendin’ a lot of good money? By gettin’ 
free advertisin’ in the newspapers. How are we gonna get 
that? By doin’ suthin’ here that the hull nation will talk about. 
I been thinkin’ it over, and I got the very thing, We’re gonna 
have a bank robbery!” 

““A bank robbery?’”’ they all holler, like a chorus. 

“Don’t repeat after me—you heard me,” snaps the judge. 
“That’s exactly what we’re gonna have—and at once!”’ 

“But who’s gonna rob the bank?” says a risin’ young free- 
holder which will never see his seventy-ninth birthday again. 

_ “They ain’t gonna be no robbery, you old fule!” bawls the 
judge. ‘But we'll say they was, and——” 

The young guy jumps up. 

“IT know what you mean!” he hollers. “We'll claim the bank 

om Pe, and we'll offer a reward of five thousand dollars, 
which—— 
“Five thousand?’” butts in the judge. “What kinda adver- 
tisin’ would five thousand dollars’ reward get us? Is they any- 
thing unusual in a bank offerin’ that much money for the arrest 
ofathief? No! That there would never get outside of Hicksville. 
We'll offer a reward of seventy-five thousand dollars, and it’ll go all 
over the country. Think of a town as small as this havin’ 
a bank which can offer a reward of that much money for the 
arrest of a crook! And think what must ’ave been stolen when 
We're willin’ to pay that much to get it back—hey?” 

“ 

_Judge—you re a wonder!” hollers the young guy. 

“Certainly,” admits the judge. ‘And kindly don’t raise your 
Voice, young man, whilst speakin’ to me.” 

t do you want us to do about this here crazy scheme?” 
asks a freeholder which was bolder than the rest. 

‘Nothin’,” says the judge. “Leave everything to me, and 


before I get through, I’ll make the town of Hicksville as well 
known as this here grand cannon at Colorado.” 

I'll say he did! 

Judge Philetus Tucker’s first trick was to ’phone the guy 
which was responsible for the Hicksville Intelligencer, a triweekly 
newspaper—get it out this week and try and get it out next 
week. The next day, every newspaper in My Country ’Tis of 
Thee from Cohoes to California printed on its front page the fact 
that the Board of Freeholders of Hicksville, N. J., was offerin’ 
a reward of seventy-five thousand dollars for the arrest of a thief 
which had robbed the First National Bank. 

Even to Rockefeller, seventy-five thousand dollars is a nice 
piece of change, so what must it be to a guy makin’ thirty 
bucks per week, for instance? Hicksville’s population was under 
ten thousand, and a burg like that with seventy-five thousand 
berries to spend is somethin’ new, to say the least; and the result 
was that, in a few days more, we had a covey of reporters in 
our midst which interviewed everybody from Judge Philetus 
Tucker to the night watchman at the bank. The judge had 
sewed everybody up so tight that the newspaper guys got just 
little enough information to make the thing a first-class page- 
one yarn, and as the only newspaper birds without imagination 
is the guys that stays in the game, the amount of dough that was 
supposed to have been copped from the Hicksville bank run all 
the way from half a million to two million iron men, accordin’ 
to which paper you took. 

Before the week was over, this here Hicksville robbery swept 
the country. Some guy wrote a song called, “I’d Rather Be a 
Hick in Hicksville than a Wise Guy in New York.” Vaudey- 
ville comedians was sure of a hand if they pulled a gag with the 
Hicksville robbery init. And who ain’t seen the movie called 
“The Great Hicksville Bank Mystery”? The newspapers, which 
started the thing, went to it like a baby goes to grade-A milk, 
and they was whole pages in the Sunday editions with, “What 
Seventy-five Thousand Dollars Will Buy,” and “Untold Wealth 
in Our Small Towns—Hicksville, N. J., Offers $75,000 Reward 
for a Single Thief,” and etc. They was pictures of the Hicksville 
bank, Judge Philetus Tucker, the city hall, and the G. A. R. 
monument. Whole columns was devoted to the history of the 
burg and, naturally, how Washington had once used it as a head- 
quarters, whilst Grant was never happy unless he spent the 
week-end there. Letters was printed from guys which failed to 
sign their names, sayin’ they knew who robbed the bank and 
would produce the guy if their own name was kept secret. Me 
and Judge Tucker wrote most of ’em. This here give the 
newspapers a chance to print a list of famous bank robberies, 
and Hicksville led the league. 

By this time, the amount stolen had run into five million, and 
when a movie star gets wed in Hicksville in full view of the 
camera—well, Hicksville, N. J., was as well known, not only 
in the U. S. but in the world and points west, as oatmeal in 
the almshouse. 

The effect of all this on Hicksville was more pemeenee 
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than the fake robbery itself. You or nobody else ever seen such 
a change come over a burg, and 1 don’t care if you go to the 
movies twice a day. The carpet company fell over itself buyin’ 
a site for its factory there, and the next week this was follered 
by a automobile plant which called its car the “Hicksville 
Eight.” A furniture house offered the freeholders fifty thousand 
dollars for a option on some land so’s they could put ‘Made 
in Hicksville” on their bureaus and the like. The stream of 
autos which come over the state road on Sunday and stopped 
at the Hicksville Inn (throwed up in two davs by some New York 
guys) made it look like a continuous parade, and Judge Philetus 
Tucker was kept up night and day finin’ guys which parked 
their cars in the public square for speedin’. Everybody was 
happy, and the freeholders elected the judge president of their 
board for the next five years. 

I had to run up to New York to pick out a place for this 
here fight between Young Kid O’Malley and the champ, and 
when 1 got off the train, a kid runs up to me and hollers, 
“Wuxtry—all about the great Hicksville robbery!” I bought a 
paper, wonderin’ what new stunt the judge had pulled, and, 
after one flash at it, I fell up against the side of the train and 
hee-hawed till a copper come along and says to go home and 
sleep it off. This here’s what gimme the laugh: 


HICKSVILLE BANK ROBBER CAUGHT 

Chicago, Mar. 20.—The man who stole millions from the First 
National Bank of Hicksville, N. J., has been captured at last. One 
of the most sensational mysteries the country has ever known ended 
here to-day when the thief surrendered himself to the Sternburg 
Detective Agency. The man, who was shabbily dressed and evidently 
suffering from starvation—in striking contrast to the millions which 
must be in his possession—gave his name as Joel Spruggs, and claimed 
to be a resident of the town where the robbery was committed. 


Oh, boy! I didn’t read no further. Here’s a guy confessin’ 
to robbin’ the bank, and they wasn’t no robbery—but them 
guys has offered seventy-five thousand dollars reward for the 
crook’s arrest! 

The minute I got back to Hicksville, the hotel clerk tells me 
that the judge wants to see me right away at the freeholders’ 
rooms. When I got over there, them babies was certainly 
up in the air, I’ll tell the world. The young cashier of the 
bank which first claimed that Hicksville needed advertisin’ is 
over in a corner entirely surrounded by freeholders which is 
tryin’ tomurderhim. .The only guy amongst them present which 
acted normal was Judge Philetus Tucker. He calls me over and 
shows me a telegram: 

Chicago, 

Bank robber confesses, waives extradition, 
Will claim reward as soon as in your custody. 
STERNBURG AGENCY. 


send officer at once. 


“Well, that’s tough!” I says. 
judge?” 

“Tf them old fules will shet up,” he says, “I'll go out and 
git this feller and P? 

“Go out and get him?” J says. “What d’ye want with him— 
they wasn’t no bank robbery, was they?” 

“Certainly not!” he says. “But we gotta make some move 
or the hull thing will be shown up. _I’ll bring this scoundrel back 
here—I know him, Joel Spruggs, a no-account, shiftless fule 
which I run outa town a year ago. I'll git him and shut him 
up, and just let them Chicago fellers try to collect that reward.” 

Well, in a week, the judge is back with the Hicksville bank 
robber. This guy told the judge that he had been fired off a farm 
job in Illinois and beat his way to Chicago. When he got there, 
he read in a paper all about the great Hicksville bank robbery, 
and ‘felt a sudden longin’ to come back to his old home town. 
Therefore, he went to this detective agency and confessed to 
robbin’ the bank so’s somebody would bring him home. That’s 
all they was to his story, and the judge give him thirty days 
in the workhouse before he got half-way through with it. 

A few days later, a couple of strangers blowed into Hicksville 
on a early train and asked for Judge Philetus Tucker. Somebody 
showed em where the court-house was, and they breezed in just 
as the judge was in the middle of holdin’ his famous “ten 
dollars and costs” trials. They stood outside a minute in 
a hot argument as to how they was gonna split some money, and 
I happened to comé along about then and heard the amount— 
it was seventy-five thousand dollars. They was still at it when 


“What are vou gonna do now, 


The Stung Visitors 


_ more fuss about this. 


we all blowed into court, and the judge nearly busted his mallet 
rappin’ for them to shut up. tity 

“What do you fellers mean, comin’ in here talkin’?” he roar 
“D’ye know this here’s a court of justice?” ’ 

One of these guys sneers. 

“That’s all right, pop,” he says; “I guess you don’t know 
who we are. I’m Julius Sternburg, head of the Sternbuppe§ 
Detective Agency, of Chicago—the people which got your bank 
robber—and we come to claim that reward. I got papers hem 
to show who I am, and 4 

“Never mind no papers!” butts in the judge. “We got thats 
crook safe in jail, and we got back our property. You felles' 
come a long ways for a little money.” j 

“Seventy-five thousand dollars is sweet money to me,” says 
this guy. “Say—on the level, how much did this guy steal, a# 
billion?” 

“What’s this talk of seventy-five thousand dollars?” barks the | 
judge. ‘The reward we offered was seven dollars and fifty cents, 
if that’s what you’re gettin’ at.” 

The other guy grins. 


“That’s all right, pop,” he says, leanin’ over the desk; “haye j 


your little joke. I know you rubes hate to give up, but it 
can’t be helped. We'll take a certified check for that seventy- 
five thousand.” 

“Try and git it!” hollers the judge. “Git away from my 
desk and stop callin’ me ‘pop.’ 
we offered—now take it and git!” 

This other bird turns purple. - : 

“What are you tryin’ to hand me, you old boob!” he hollers, 
“You advertised a reward of seventy-five thousand dollar, 
didn’t you?” 

“No!” bellers the judge. ‘“Here’s what we offered!” He 
drags a newspaper outa his desk and spreads it before this guy. | 
“Here’s a copy of the Hicksville Sentinel. Seethat? ‘Seven ® 
dollars and .fifty cents reward for the arrest of the thief 
which 

“You’re crazy!” screams the Sternburg Detective Agency, 
hurlin’ the paper on the floor. ‘Every newspaper in the country 
said the reward was seventy-five thousand dollars. You must 
have seen it—why didn’t you correct it if it was wrong? Why——” - 

“We don’t read no foreign papers here,” butts in the 
judge, pickin’ up the old mallet. ‘We got our own paper, and 
that’s good enough for us. Git outa my court!” : 

“TD’ye think you’re gonna put anything as raw as that over 
on me?” screams this Chicago Sherlock Holmes, draggin’ a news- 
paper outa his pocket. “Look at this—it says they was millions 
stole from the Hicksville bank, and—” 

“““Millions?’” says the judge. “If they was millions in that) 
bank, I’d rob it myself. A handsome mat with ‘Welcome’ hand- 
sewed on it by the Ladies G. A. R. Guild was stole from in front 
of our bank, and we offered a reward of seven dollars and filty 
cents for it—which same I have just paid you. If them fule 
city papers got it seventy-five thousand instead, that ain’t my 
fault. I know the law, and you can’t do nothin’ about it. We 


got a lot of much needed advertisin’ outa some fule’s mistake,¥ 


and you'll git a lot of different advertisin’ if you make any 
What will they think of your detective 
agency in Chicago when they hear you come all the way om; 
here to collect seven dollars and fifty cents? The best thing? 
you fellers can do is go home and forgit about it!” 


& 


apoplexy. 

“He’s right, Julius,” whispers the other guy; 
but we gotta take it.” 

Julius takes up the seven fifty and hurls it on the desk. 

“Tl get you for this yet, you boob! Take your seveily 
fifty and——” : 

“Grab that man, constable!” bawls the judge, bangin’ the 
mallet. “No man’s gonna talk to me like that in my court, 
You are fined fifteen dollars for contempt of court. That'll be 
seven fifty more, or vou go to jail!” 


“we been stung, 
: 


“For Gawd’s sake pay him and let’s get outa here!” says the. ' 


other guy. 
Julius paid—actin’ like he was in a trance. A copper shoved: 
him outside. = 
million dollars’ worth of advertisin’ for nothin’,” 


judge, “and seven fifty in cash clear. 
Bring on the next scoundrel!” 


I’m a old boob, f 


Here’s -your seven fifty!” -Heq 
reaches in his pocket and throws out the money. “That’s what™ 


| 


I thought the Sternburg Detective Agency would die oF 


{ 


| 
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“Here's the best tonic | know 
henever you're tired and slow 
First on your menu 
Let Campbell's sustain you 
And fill you with vigor ro go.” 


These are times they need it 


Outing days are on the wane. 
Your “business” folks, young and old, 
are settling into harness for the long 
hard pull. They must be well 
nourished. Especially the indoor 
workers. 

Nature knows the tonic they 
need. Nature supplies the delicious 
red ripe tomatoes we use in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

And they are here at their best 
—the pure juice blended with choice 
butter, granulated sugar and other 


nutritious materials. 


thief A wonderful appetizer and 
tegulator, the best form of health i, 
insurance, a supply of this tempting AY) GOMPAN! 
soup should be on your pantry shelf CAMDEN, NJ USA 
r seven, today. 
Port | 
"a 21 kinds 15c a can 
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Aunt Belle is a real 
person and thal is 
real name. She knows 
a lot about babies. Why 
not write to her 
your babies? 


Baby's 
y 
Eyes 
y 
Dear Anna: — 

So many mothers seem not to appre- 
ciate how sensitive and easily strained 
are Baby’s eyes. Just a little neglect has 
often impaired an infant’s vision for life 

Never let a baby look at pure white. 
I have seen many bassinets completely 
draped with white. Always mix in some 
other soft, neutral! shades. 

Don’t you remember how it strained 
your eyes when you were making 
bandages during the war? 

Also, never place Baby outdoors so 
he must look at a white house on which 
the sun is shining. 

I agree with you fully that no one 
ought to experiment on Paby’s skin. 
There may be talcums as good as 
Mennen Porated, but I know there are 
many which are very inferior. 

A Talcum that 
has held the confi- 
dence of mothers, 
nurses and doctors 
for over forty years 
is the kind that I 
prefer to use on my 
babies andonmy 
own skin, too. 

Grandma was 
saying the other 
day that she used 
Mennen’s, in the 
familiar blue can, 
on Mother, who 
used it on me and 
I use it on my young ones. Mennen’s 
must be safe to be handed down that 
way from generation to generation. 

Lovingly, 
BriLEe 


The familiar bine can 


THe Mennen Company (©) 
Newarn. AI. USA. 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Laboratories: 


Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Limited Newark, New Jersey 
Toronto, Ontario Montreal, Quebec 
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, |in sight except a colored elevator-operator 


standing in the door of his car. Stepping 
into it, she said, ‘‘Mr. Bodet,” and he 
merely replied, ‘Yes, ma’am.” Letting her 
out on an upper floor, he pointed to a door 
down the hall. She knocked at the door, 
but got no answer; so ste stood in the hall, 
waiting. Apart from her greater trouble, 
she felt forlorn anc embarrassed. Present- 
ly she pulled down her glove to see the 
little watch on her wrist— eighteen minutes 
|past ten. just then the elevator stopped 
‘at that floor again, and Bo?et stepped out. 
; The sight of him was like a sail to the 
shipwrecked. Mechanically, she moved 
forward to meet him. : 

“Oh, Mrs. Borland!” he exclaimed. 
“Waiting to see me?” While he was 
taking off his hat, he was getting the keys 
out of his pocket. and, as she turned to 
_go with him to his door—as though he 
| felt her forlornness and embarrassment in 
this strange place—he put his hand lightly 
on her shoulder. It was not, perhaps, 
jthe best of manners; but all she was 
sensible of was the protection of his touch. 
| He opened the door for her and turned on 
the lights. She saw a sitting-room that 
struck her as disorderly and haphazard, 
and sank into the first chair at hand, he 
standing over her. 

Now, he, in a manner, was precisely her 
!trouble; yet, as she looked wanly up at 
him, she felt that, in this trouble, he was 
her only friend, the only person who could 
help her—if he would. Heer lips trembled; 
_ altogether, she was overwrought. 

“T’ve lost your book, Ben; they got it 


-| away from she said. “I thought I 


had it in my hand all along. You see—I 
‘want to tell you just what happened.” But 
she didn’t. Instead, she suddenly choked 
/and bent her face to her hands with a sob. 

She had not in the least expected to 
call him “Ben,” or expected anything else 
}at all like this. He had not in the least 
‘expected to find himself on his knees in 
front of her. 

“Why, you mustn’t bother about the 
book, May,” he was saying. “It’s no 
matter—no matter at all. My God! Don’t 
trouble; don’t cry! It’s nothing at all.” 
He had been long dealing in mysteries; 
that was his trade. But there had never 
been a mystery like this one which then 
happened—of her head on his shoulder and 
his arm round her, his cheek against her 
hair. “Don’t you bother. It’s all right. 
You’re worth a billion books,” he was 
saying; but had she looked up just then, 
she would have seen a frown gathering on 
his face—or, more correctly, something 
like a look of consternation. ‘‘We’ll fix up 
the book all right.” 

Her head was quite still on his shoulder 
for a moment; then she murmured, “TI 
know I’m foolish to cry,” and gently dis- 
engaged herself, leaning back from him. 
But he was still on his knees before her, 
his eyes holding hers and a kind of breath- 
‘less intentness on his face. He put out 
his arm again to claim her. She yielded. 
veiling her eyes, and kissed him. 
| “I was foolish to cry,” she murmured 
| again, looking into her lap, as she straight- 
|ened in the chair. “Sit down now, and I 
will tell you what happened, as near as I 
can recall it.” 


The Unbidden Guest 


(Continued from page 80) : 


+4 


He took a chair then, and she : 
briefly what had occurred at he oe 
Once Mr. Ketcham had taken the book 
for a moment; once it had fallen to 
floor, and Mr. Archer had picked it 
Except for those two instants, it haa 
never been out of her hand. He listened 
nodded understandingly, and replied: 

“Archer’s the man, May. He got the 
book. He’s the man I want.” 

“And not,” she asked, with eager hope 


and relief, ‘‘not—Mr. Ketcham?” 4 


“Not at all,” he declared positively. 
“I’m sure of it. Archer’s the man. Ket. 
cham is just one of those rattled-headed 
and rattle-nerved fellows who go in for 
everything and will take a suggestion from 
anybody. No doubt they found him useful 
in staging their game and so on. But he 
had nothing really to do with it. Archer's 
the man. I know it.” 

“T’m so glad of that!” she breathed 
gratefully. “I was afraid—or not exacth* 
afraid—but I couldn’t help thinking of his 
wife and children. I’m so glad!” But, 
notwithstanding all that, the trouble that 
had brought her there was still untouched. 
“But the book,” she reminded him trem- 
ulously; ‘‘it’s lost now.” 

He also evidently found that a difficult 
point, and frowned over it a moment; then 
brushed it aside, saying decisively: 

““See here, May: You’re tired out and 
unstrung now. Don’t think any more 
about it to-night. Co home now and for. 
get it. As for the book, we'll manage— 
somehow. Leave it to me. There's 
nothing to be done to-night. Go home 
now and forget it. I'll see you to-morrow.” 

That sounded like pure generosity; but 
the woman was puzzled and subtly re 
buffed. His proposal not only left the 
matter of the book all undecided and up 
in the air but it left something else in the 


same situation. Something had happened t 


there—a kiss, an embrace, her head on his 
shoulder. He seemed to break all that off 
short, too, leaving it up in the air. 

“Yes,” she murmured; “if -you say 0.” 

He did say so again, and she let him go 
down to the curb with her, where her caz 
stood. At the curb, he squeezed her hand 
in both of his and said good-night as she 
stepped into the car—which seemed an 
odd way of dismissing a woman whose 
actions had made a certain declaration. 
She was wondering about more things 
than a book as she rode home, and wot 
dered the next day. He telephoned in the 
afternoon, and she waited for him in the 
living-room. 

He came in like a man perturbed and 
dejected; and she noticed that he did not 
offer to kiss her, as might have happened 
under all the circumstances. She let him 
sit down and take his own time to begit 

“I’m a lonesome brute, May,” he said 
helplessly. ‘I want you terribly. [ve 
been trying to get myself out of the scrape 
—trying to think up a_ thundering 
lie to tell you. But I can’t do it It 


wouldn’t answer. I haven’t played fait] 


with you. I’ve played a low-down trick 
on you. I’d lie out of it if I could; 
can’t—with you.” 

No doubt she looked as astonished # 
she felt, and her hands mechanically cat 
together in her lap. He frowned 
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LAWN’ BATISTE 
HANDKERCHIEF LINEN 
NET* ORGANDIE ‘VOILE 
DOTTED SWISS 


Keep your cotton blouses 
as dainty and fresh as your silk ones 


could be laundered any old way—your dear 
little blouse all of rose colored voile and the slim 
French chemise of flesh batiste banded with soft 
old blue. So you calmly put them in with the 
regular laundry, with the thick, heavy, strong things. 


Jet because they weren’t silk you thought they 


But how soon they grew sad and worn! How 
quickly they lost the charm of their freshness! 


It was so unnecessary—all the pretty things 
needed to make them last was the same gentle Lux 
laundering that you always give your silk blouses 
and underwear. 


Fine cotton and linen fabrics can- 
not stand ordinary scrubbing any 
more than georgettes and chiffons. 


Rubbing roughens them, takes away their nice 
smoothness. It tears fine hemstitching and works 
havoc with lovely lace. 


Don’t go on washing your voile and _batiste 
blouses, your lawn and lace underthings the -old 
ruinous way. With Lux you can keep p whole 
and beautiful longer than you ever before thought 
possible. Just pure bubbling suds to dip them u 
and down in. And rich lather to be pressed ibietale 
the soiled spots. 


The grocer, druggist and department store have 
Lus. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


To launder fine lingerie blouses and underthings 


Use one tables, l of Lux to a gallon o 
water. Whisk very hot 
white things soak for a few minutes. Press suds 
gently through soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse 
in three hot waters. Squeeze water out. Do 
not wring. Dry in sun and press with hot iron. 

For Cotors—Add cold water until just 
lukewarm, Wash quickly to prevent colors 
from running. Rinse in three lukewarm 

‘waters. Dry in shade and press with warm iron. 


Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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PENCILS 
The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the world 


In whatever quarter of the world 
you may be, you will find that 
discriminating people use and 
leadinz- stationers sell, the fa- 
mous VENUS PENCILS — 
they are Perfect for any Purpose. 


47 black degrees, 3 copying 
For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 


For general writing 

and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

For clean fine lines 


For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain ends - $1.00 per doz. 


Rubber ends 


At all stationers and stores 


throughout the world 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
224Fifth Ave. N.Y. 

and London, Eng. 
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pulled his mind together for a coherent 
explanation. 

“Possibly you noticed some entries in 
‘that memorandum-book not made by 
Horrow—made with a lead-pencil and 
apparently pure nonsense. After I’d 
studied those over a good while, and with 
some other threads that I got hold of, it 
occurred to. me that- whoever had been 
trimming Horrow had called in a fake 
spiritualistic medium to help the game 
along. So I’ve been looking in that direc- 
tion. . For several weeks past, I’ve been 
noticing some books around here—on 
spiritualism and psychic phenomena and 
so on. Naturally, I concluded you’d got 
interested in that subject, and as you 
never mentioned it to me, I thought 
you must be taking it pretty seriously. 

“Then you asked me for the memoran- 
dum-book. It rather struck me of a heap 
at first. Of course, I wondered what you 
could want of it, and I'got a hunch that the 
psychic phenomena might have something 
to do with it. I have.a fine social standing 
with your servants—especially Jenny and 
Joe. They think you ought to have some- 
body to look out for you. They’re sharp 
enough—and loyal to you, too. Of course, 
they’d caught on to what was happening 


| here—clearing out the living-room and 


sending them out of the house and so on. 
So I found out that you had been having 
séances here. Then I had no doubt what 
you wanted the book for. It was plain 
enough, you see. If somebody was going 
to steal that book, the somebody would 
almost certainly be the man I wanted. I’d 
got round to Mr. Archer before then— 
provisionally—and his friends Durante 
and the medium. I thought I’d find him 
here last night.” 

He paused a moment, frowning, and 


“blurted: 


“The long and short of it is that, when 
Joe and Jenny moved the furniture to one 
side yesterday evening, they made a place 
for me. I’d told them how. I was behind 
the davenport. Sounds sort of low, I 
know; but I was after a man—the man I 
owed to Josiah Horrow. 

“Vou see, I had an advantage. Crawl- 
ing out after the lights were out and 
crouching behind your chair, I was looking 
toward all the light there was. I hadn’t a 
doubt that Archer was going to steal the 
book, and 1 wanted to see him do it. His 
plan was simple enough—his sneeze and 
the book dropping to the floor and his 
handing you the dummy and pocketing 
the real book. I saw and heard enough to 
know exactly what had happened. 

“But, you see, I hadn’t calculated on 
the rest of it all. It didn’t occur to me that 
you would find out how they’d tricked you. 
You did find it out, you know, and it fairly 
broke your heart. You came rushing down 
to me, thinking you had done me a great 
injury—forgetting everything else—only 
to tell me what you’d done and give me 
whatever chance there might be to make it 
good, no matter what position that put 
youin. And I was all up in the air myself 
when I understood how it had fallen out— 
with you so frightened aad penitent, feeling 
that you’d fairly ruined me. I let you, 
you see; I didn’t have the nerve to tell you 
the truth. You took it as tragedy—pale, 
May, and weeping, and, in your distress 
and remorse, giving way to me. When I 
understood, it really scared me stiff. 
When you were in that state, how the 


deuce could I tell you that j ; 
tragedy at all, but only a farce? Wine 
couldn’t—to save me. 1 thought Pd take 
the night to think it over and fix UP Some 
thundering good lie, so you’d never know 
it was only farce. But, finally, I couldn 
do that, either. It wouldn’t answer— 
with you.” 

She straightened up in her chair a bit— 
astonis 1¢, of course, and not without the 
emotional reaction natural to a woman 
who, under the circumstances, is told that 
what she took for tragedy was only farce. 
He noticed that, and lunged desperately 
on to the conclusion: ; 

“T brought you the genuine memorap. 
dum-book all right—since that was what 
you asked. But I was sure somebody was 
going to try to steal it, and I didn’t propos 
to take the chance of really losing it; $0] 
had every written page carefully photo. 
graphed, and, after that, I didn’t care 4 
rap whether they stole the book or not. 
‘They’re perfectly welcome to it now. T'ye 
got Archer in a vise, anyway.” 
' So her emotion of the night before had 
been all useless; she had ‘thrown herself { 
into a breach that didn’t exist—which 
must always be a somewhat ridiculous role! 
She felt that, and reacted to the feeling. 
Finally, she had put her head on this man’s 
shoulder through a sort of trick. She was 
not lacking in self-respect or in a sense of 
dignity; and there was plenty here to 
affront one’s sense of dignity. The man 
looked very miserable, and she understood 
that he hadn’t meant the trick. All the 
same, a certain frost gathered in the air. 

“So you were here last night,” she 
observed, in wonder, since she must say 
something, ‘‘ behind my chair.” Her eyes 
mechanically turned to the spot where he 
might have been crouching in the ghostly 
dark. That, someway, brought to her rec- 
ollection an unexplained incident, and she 
remarked: ‘“‘ Mr. Archer cried out—shouted: 
Why do you suppose he did that?” 

Bodet looked embarrassed. 

“Why, as to that,” he confessed reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘as to that—you see, it was so dog- 
goned impudent—the lights out and the 
spooks and all that rigmarole, and his 
simple-minded little trick of sneezing and 
slipping you a dummy book and thinking 
he was being tremendously smart. Some- 
how, I couldn’t help it. My suspender was 
fastened with a safety-pin; there are hard- * 
ly ever any buttons on my clothes. I took 
off the safety-pin and gave him a coupleof 
good jabs with it—a little ghostly mant- 
festation not down on the program. 
couldn’t help it. He still thinks he’s beaten 
me about the memorandum-book; but I'll 
bet he’s wondering what stung him.” 

He looked someway like an embarrassed 
urchin caught at the jam-pots. The ghost- 
ly scene came up in her mind. She looked 
at him increduously for a moment, ther 
suddenly tipped back her head, and the 
room rang with her laughter. When she 
got her breath a little, she gasped, wiping 
her eyes, 

“Oh, Ben, you’re the most ridiculous 
man in the world!” 

It was not a complimentary speech, but 
the frost was all out of the atmosphere. 
He moved closer, and the conversation ¢. 
which immediately ensued had nothing 1 
do with detecting. Presently he said: 

“The disirict attorney will take Thomas 
Archer in hand before night. At least I've 
been square with Josiah Horrow.” 
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and the ' OT until cathedral clocks had boomed out the 
and his hours for centuries, did it occur to anyone to 
thinking bring them down to earth in miniature form— 
Some: as Table Clocks. 
porter! To this invention, some wit has ascribed the origin 
took of that paternal classic,“Tut, tut! Time that young adjustments and service 
couple of man went home!” 
vam 1% Ornate in design, elaborate in workmanship, they 
's beaten were found only in the homes of a wealthy few. The 
hour hand was sometimes mounted on a large bell,and 
parrassed curved to meet the dial figures on the rim. The mean- 
ing of the minute was still undreamed of—why think 

of minutes when clocks varied an hour a day? 

Yet the Table Clock—plaything of the rich, but 
logical forerunner of portable clocks, or “watches” — 
brought the old world a long stride forward toward 
the timekeeping marvels of the Twentieth Century~ 
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Alluring 


The soft touch of Pussywillow Face Powder 
puts you at your alluring best. 


And you will like its feel as much as its 
effect. 


Pussywillow Talc is another aid to comfort- 


able good looks. 


Face Powder, white, cream, flesh, pink and 
brunette, 50 cents a box. 


Talc de Luxe, white only, 35 cents a box. 
Both sold at good stores everywhere 


under our money back guarantee. 
Trial Portion of either Free. 


Miniature box of face powder sent for a dime. 


State shade wanted. 


‘Henry Tetlow Company 
1650 Henry Tetlow Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
We eee been face powder. specialists since 1849 
© H. T. Co. 1920 
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Secret of Happiness 


(Continued from page 48) 


But I would be unfair to myself, and the 
religion of nature “tself, if the great 
truth were not first emphasized that its 
treasures are to be possessed by man- 
kind wherever one may turn—even in a 
prison cell. I was personally in touch with 
one remarkable instance of this in the 
Michigan State Penitentiary, at Jackson, 
where a canary-bird and a red geranium 
saved a man from madness and eventnally 
gained him a pardon, sending him out into 
the world a living being with a new and 
better religion than he had ever dreamed 
of before. 

But the open skies and the free air were 
intended from the beginning of things as 
the greatest gifts to man, and it is there, 
if one is sick in body or soul, that one 
should seek. Whether it is a mile or a 
thousand miles from a city makes little 
difference. For nature is the universal 
law. It is everywhere. It is neither mys- 
tery nor mysterious. Its pages are open; 
its life is vibrant with the desire to be 
understood. The one miracle is for man 
to bring himself down out of the clouds of 
his egoism and replace his passion for de- 
struction with the desire to understand. 


Thave in mind a case in point. 

I had a very dear friend, a newspaper 
man, whose wife had died. I don’t know 
that I ever saw a man more utterly broken 
up, for his love for her was more than love. 
It was worship. He grew faded and thin, 
and a gray patch over his temple turned 
white. The mightiest efforts of his friends 
could do nothing. He wanted to be alone, 
alone in his home, where he could grieve 
himself to death by inches. I knew that 
his case was harder because he was merely 
tolerant of religion. One day, the idea 
came to me that resulted in his spiritual 
and physica! salvation. I took him in my 
auto, and we went out into the country 
four or five miles, opened a gate, drove 
down a lcong lane, and stopped at the edge 
of a forty-acre wuod. 

“Fred, I am going to show you a won- 
derful city,” I said. “Come with me— 
quietly.” 

We climbed over the fence, and I led 
him to the heart of the wood, and there we. 
sat down, with our backs to a log. 

“Now, just to humor me, be very still,” 
I said. “Don’t move, don’t speak—just 
listen.” 

It.was three o’clock in the afternoon, 

that wonderful time of a summer day when 
nature seems to rouse herself from midday 
slumber to fill the world with her rustling 
life. The sun fell slantwise through the 
wood, and here and there, under the roofs 
of the trees, we could see golden pools and 
streams of it on the cool earth. 
_ This is one of the most wonderful cities 
in the world,” I whispered, “and there are 
hundreds and thousands of such cities, 
some of them within the reach of all.” 

The musical ripple of a creek came to 
our ears. And then, slowly at first, there 
fame upon my friend the wonder of it all. 

€ understood—at last. About us, 

n all that forty acres of wood, the 
alr seemed to whisper forth a strange and 
Wonderful life. Over our heads, we heard 


Out of His Years 


—the father says: “My 
Son, you are as old at forty 
as I am at seventy. 


“Stop those habits that 
make sleepless nights and 
bad mornings. Watch your 
nerves; they are the main 
springs of your success. } 


“Be careful of food and 
drink and among other 
things, think of Instant 
Postum instead of coffee.” 


“There’s a Reason” 


in Our Home” 
“My mama says she couldn’t 
keep house without them.” 
The Quality Plug 


Gives double service from every 
single electric socket. 


At your 
dealer’s 


Gaining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. ¢ Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her i 


There is no other institution or agency doing’s> much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many 
splendid opportunities for trained account- 
ants—men whosetraining combinesa knowl- 
edge of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, IncomeTax Work, Man- 
agement and Finance. Few professions offer 
better opportunities to young men of ambi- 
tion and intelligence. The tremendous busi- 
ness growth of this country has created a rich 
field for the expert. There are only about 
3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do the 
work of the half million concerns needing 
proficient accounting service. The expert 
accountant is needed today in every big 
business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle method will train g°2 by 
mail! under the direct supervision of William B. Cas- 
tenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, assisted by a large 
staff of Certified Public Accountants including mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be given whatever training, instruction or review 
on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our big free 
book on the accountancy profession fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping 
principles to the most advanced accounting problems. 
All text material supplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand lan- 
eS so that you can readily master the principles 

y home study. 


Send for the Facts Now 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells 
all about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion. Send in the coupon and find out how we have 
helped over 225,000 ambitious men. and learn what 
we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago execu- 
tive says: ‘Get this book, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One,’ 
even if it costs you $5.00 fora 
copy.” Let us send it to you 
free, with literature explain- # 
ing how you can train fora 
Higher Accountancy jow 
without interference with J 
your present duties. # 

Send coupon today— 
NOW. 


— — — Mail This Coupon — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 955-H Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book,”* Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also 
your book of Accountancy Facts and full details of 
your course in Higher Accounting. 


Name 


Present Position 


Address. 


great am.’ 


brown brush-birds. A warbler burst sud- 
denly into a glorious snatch of song. A 
quarter of a mile away, a crow cawed, and 
between us and the crow we heard a fox- 
squirrel barking, and, a little later, saw it, 
with its mate, scrambling in play up and 
down the trees. My friend caught my 
arm and pointed. He was becoming in- 
terested, and what he saw was a fat young 
woodchuck passing near us on a foraging 
expedition to a neighboring clover field. 

For an hour we did not move, and 
through all that city was the drone and 
voice of life, and that life was a soft and 
wonderful song, soothing one almost to 
sleep. And when, at last, my friend whis- 
pered again, “It sounds as though every- 
thing is talking.”’ I knew that the spirit of 
the thing had got into him. Then I drew 
his attention to a colony of big black ants 
whose fortress was in the log against wnich 
we were resting. ‘They were working. 
Two of them were trying to drag a dead 
caterpillar over my friend’s knee. When 
we rose to go, I led him past a little swale 
in which a score of blackbirds had bred 
their young. On a slender willow, a bobo- 
link was singing. A land-turtle lumbered 
back into the water, and the bright eyes of 
green-headed frogs stared at us from 
patches of scum. Under a bush, a score of 
toads were teaching their tiny youngsters 
to swim. When my friend saw the little 
fellows clinging to their mothers’ backs, he 
laughed—the first time in many months. 

When we went back to the car, I said: 

“You have seen just one ten-thousandth 
of what nature holds for you and every 
other man and woman. You haven’t be- 
lieved in God very strongly. But you’ve 
got tonow. That’s God back there in the 
wood.” 

That was four years ago. To-day, that 
man not only lives in the heart of nature 
but, from a special assignment-man, he has 
risen to the managing editorship of a big 
metropolitan daily. He has only his sum- 
mer vacation in which to get out into the 
big woods, but he has made room for na- 
ture all about him. From early spring 
until late autumn, his front and back yard 
fairly burst with life. And it is not, like 
most yards, merely for show and passing 
pleasure to the eyes. He has brought him- 
self down out of the clouds of man’s egoism, 
and is learning and taking strength from 
nature—which he now worships as the 
’ He has developed a hobby 
for “interbreeding plants,” as he calls it, 
and especially gladioli. Each morning in 
spring and summer and autumn, he goes 
out into his garden, and, from the thousand 
living things there, he receives strength for 
his nerve-racking duties of the day; and at 
night, after his task is done, he returns to 
his garden to seek that peace which is the 
great and vibrant force of the life that is 
there. During the months of winter, he 
has his little conservatory. And this man 
—for more than thirty years—hardly 
knew whether an oak grew from an acorn 
or a seed! 

Yet has he one great regret. And more 
than once he has said to me, with that 
grief in his voice which will never quite die 
out: ‘‘If we had only found these things 


before, she would be with me now. I am 
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a grating sound. It was a squirrel gnawing 
through the shell of a last autumn’s nut. 
On an old stub, a woodpecker hammered. 
Close about us were the “cheep, cheep, 
cheep,” and “twit, twit, twit,” of little 


convinced of it. It was this strength she 
needed to keep her from fading away—t, 
build her up into joyous life again. Some. 
times I wonder why the Great Power thay 
is above did not let her live to go into the 
wood with us that day.” 


Hours have passed since I first sat down 
to write these thoughts that were in my 
mind. The storm has passed, and, follow. 
ing it, there has come a marvelous silence. 
Both my door and window are open, and 
there is rare sweetness in the breath of the 
rain-washed air. I can hear the near-by 
trees dripping. The creek runs with 3 
louder ripple. The moon is shimmering 
through the fleecy clouds that are racing 
south and east—toward my “civilized” 
home, fifteen hundred miles away. Over 
all this world of mine there is, just now, a 
vast and voiceless quiet. And if I was 
superstitious, or filled with the imagination 
of some of the prophets of old, I am sur 
I would hear a Voice speaking out of that 
mighty solitude, and it would say: 

“O you mortals, blind—blind as the 
rocks which make up the mountains! 

“Blind as the trees which you think 
have neither ears nor eyes! 

“Made to see, yet unseeing; making 
mystery out of that which was born with 
you; seeking—yet seeking afar for that 
which lies close at hand! 

“You want peace. You go in quest ol 
a breast mightier than all life to rest thy 
tired head upon. And thy quest is like the 
drifting of a ship without a rudder at sea, 
For you think that the world is young be. 
cause thou livest in it now—and it is old. 
so old that thousands and tens of thou. 
sands of peoples lived and died before 
Christ was born. You think that civiliza- 
tion has come to pass, and ‘civilization’ 
has died a thousand times under the dust 
of the ages. You believe you are treading 
the only path to God— yet have a million 
billion people died before you, unknowing 
the religions which you now know. 

*“O you mortals of to-day, you are small, 
and near-sighted, and hard of hearing— 
even more than they who lived a million 
years before you, when the world was an 
hour or two younger than now! 

“What are you? Proud of thy purse, 
vain of thy power, conceited in thy self- 
glorification— yet you seek a simple thing 
and cannot find it. You cannot find rest. 
You cannot find faith. You cannot find 
understanding. You cannot find that 
Breast mightier than all life upon which to 
rest thy head when the end comes and 
when you go to join those trillions who 
have gone before you. 

“And, in your despair, you cry out that 
you know not which way to turn, that you 
seek in darkness, that the world is a wilder- 
ness of schisms and religions, and that you 
cannot tell which is the right and which 
is the wrong. For you know that worlds 
have lived and died through the eons 
of centuries before Christianity was born. 
And you are oppressed by doubt even as 
you grope! 

“Yet you know deep in thy soul that 
the heavens were not an accident. You 
know that hundreds and thousands of 
worlds greater than thine own have traveled 
their paths in space for eternities. You 


know that the sun was set in the skies s0 
long ago that all the people of the earth 
could not count the years of its life. An¢ 
you know that a Great Hand placed it 
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Your nails tell strangers all about you 


How you can keep them always well groomed 


T is not only palmists who read your 
character by your hands. Wherever 
you go—whenever you appear in 

public, strangers are judging you by the 
appearance of your hands and nails. To 
many it is the one sure key to a person’s 
standing. 

Carelessly manicured nails cannot be 
hidden, The loveliest gown, the most 
charming manner cannot affect the impres- 
sion they give. 

But there is a way to correct that im- 
pression. Your nails can be as lovely as 
anyone’s with just a few minutes of the 
right kind of care, once or twice a week. 

But it must be the right kind of care. 
Never cut the cuticle. The more you cut 
it the worse it looks. It grows thicker and 
thicker, the skin heals in little scars and 

sf hangnails form. 

_ With Cutex, the liquid 


/ cuticle remover, you can keep 


You can get the Cutex prepara- 
tions separately or in complete 
sets at all drug and department 
stores in the United States and 
Canada and at all chemists 
shops in England. 


your cuticle smooth and unbroken, the 
nails always lovely. 

With a bit of cotton wrapped around an 
orange stick and dipped in Cutex, work 
around each nail base. Then wash the hands, 
pressing back the cuticle with a towel. 


For clean, white nail tips, apply Cutex 
Nail White under the nails. Finish your 
manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. Fora 
brilliant, lasting polish use the Cake Polish 
first, then the paste Polish. 

Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 3 
and 65 cent bottles. Cutex Nail Polish, Nail 
White, and Cold Cream are each 35 cents, 
at all drug and department stores. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 
For two dimes you can get a Cutex Introductory 
Manicure Set, containing enough of each product 
for six complete manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th Street, 
New York. Jf you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 509, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today to Northam Warren 
Dept. 509 114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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One Man cannot 
move a Mountain 


O longer does one man finance 

a great enterprise—thousands 
of investors pull together with their 
money and confidence. 


It is the business of The National 
City Company, through its more 
than fifty offices in leading cities, 
its trained representatives, and by 
correspondence, to bring the inves- 
tor and investment opportunities 
together quickly and conveniently. 


A large number of attractive 
offerings appear on our current 


purchase sheet. Send for O 136. 


The National City 
Company 


Nationa! City Bank Building, New York 


Facts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


book ‘*Men 
and Bonds,” giv- 
ing information on the 
following subjects will 
be sent gladly on re- 
quest. 


Why we handle only care- 
fully investigated invest- 
ment securities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Com- 
pany large enough to 

intain far. hing in- 
vestigation service. 


The importance of buving 
investment securities from 
a house with over 50 
offices and international 
connections and service. 


Why the car-ful investor 
selects securities from a 
broad range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of Na- 
tional City Company’s 
private wires keep our 
offices in leading invest- 
ment centers of the coun- 
try in constant touch with 
our New York head- 


quarters. 


Your advantag- in dea ing 
with a Company whose 
representatives talk with 
an average of 3,000 banks 
a day. 


Why these sales represen- 
tatives are especially qual- 
ified to helpfully discuss 
your individual inv st- 
ment needs. 


For a cory of this 
book, address our Ncw 
York office, asking for 
O139. 


MBONDS 
PREFERRED STOCK3 
ACCEPTANCES 
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there. And that Eand, you 
noe you say, was 

“Yet you seek—and you seek—and yoy 
seek—and doubt everlastingly clouds thine 
eyes; and when darkness comes and yoy 
stand at the edge of the Great Beyond you 
look back, and—loi—the path you have 
traveled seems very short, and it is clut. 
tered with brambles and thorns and the 
wreckage of shattered hopes and wasted 
years. 

‘And then you see the light! 

‘And, as thy spirit departs, the mystery 
unveils—the answer comes. 

“For that which you sought, you looked 
too far. Close under thy feet and close 
over thy head micht you have found it!” 

The next article of this series will 
appear in October Cosmopolitan. 


In Chancery 


(Continued from page 90) 


he said, “and I don’t know Val. Jolly 
didn’t like him.” 

Folly looked at the distance and said, 

“T love him, dad.” 

“That settles it,”said Jolyon dryly, but, 
catching tne expression on her face, te 
kissed Ter, with the trought: “Is any- 
thing rore pathetic tran the faith of the 
young?” Unless be actually forbade her 
going, he rust make tke best of it; so he 
went up to town with June. Whether due 
to her persistence or to the fact that the 
official they saw was an old. school-friend of 
Jolyon’s, they obtained permission for 
Folly to skare the single cabin. He took 
them to Surbiton station tke following 
evening, and they duly slid away fror 
him, provided with money, invalid-foods, 
ard trose letters of credit without which 
Forsytes do rot travel. 

Pe drove tack to Fokin Fill under a 
trilliant sky to lis late dinner, served with 
an added care by servants trying to show 
tim trat they sympatkized, eaten with an 
added scrupulousress to show then. that te 
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aprreciated that sympathy. It was a real 
relief to get to Fis cigar on the terrace of 
farced stones cuncingly chosen by young 
Fosinney for shave and color—with night 
closing in around him, so beautiful a night, 
! arcly whispering in the trees, and smelling 
so sweet that it madelimache. Tre grass 
was drenc’ ed with dew, and he kept tothose 
fagstones—-till, presently, he was one of 
three, not v heeling, tut turning right about 
at each erd, so that his fatter was always 
nearest to the Louse, and kis son always 
nearest to the terrace-edge. Each had an 
arm lightly within bis arm; he dared not litt 
Lis hand to his cigar lest he should disturd 
tnem, and it burned away, dripping as 
on him till it dropped from his lips at last, 
which were getting hot. They left hin 
then, and his aras felt chilly. Three 
Jolyons in one Jolyen they had walked! 

Fe stood still, counting the sounds—a 
carriage passing on the highroad, a distant 
train, the dog at Gage’s farm, the whisper- 
ing trees, the groom playing on his penny 
whistle. A multitude of stars up there— 
bright and silent—so far off! No moon as 
yet. Just enough light to show him the 
dark flags and swords of the iris flowers 
along the terrac2-edge—his favorite flower, 
that had the night’s own color on its curv- 
ing, crumpled petals. He turned round to 


the house. Big, unlighted; not a soui be- 
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They all make records 
exclusively for Columbia 


There’s an all-star bill appearing 
every night on the biggest circuit in 
the world. The audiences they enter- 
tain number millions every night — 
a vast and growing army of Columbia 
Record fans. 


Al Jolson, Nora Bayes, Van and 
Schenck, Harry Fox, Bert Williams, 
and Ted Lewis Jazz Band are the head- 
liners on this bill. Stop at some 
Columbia dealer’s. Buy these famous 
artists’ latest records. Enjoy an all- 
star bill each night at home. 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 
Nothing to move or set or meas- 
ure, Just start the Grafonola and it 
plays and stops itself. Exclusively on 
the Columbia Grafonola. 


Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 
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LO VE on the 


Mexican Border 


Sweetly she smiled into the eyes of both, kisses she 
took from both—the ruddy American and the dark- 
skinned Mexican. And in the strong arms of the man 
from the North, was it any wonder that for the mo- 
ment she forgot that Pedro would soon be there? Her 
punishment? Men of the North laugh coldly and pass 
on, but the Southern brother below the Rio Grande 
loves, as he hates, with a singleness that knows no 
mercy. On this erring woman, going so gayly to her 
fate, O. Henry could look with excuse and pity, as he 
did on the weaknesses of women always, everywhere, 
for he knew their small shoulders bear burdens that 
would break the backs of men. 


His death put an end to a life as varied and roman- 
tic as one of his own tales—for he was one of the 
lovable spirits of earth. At heart he was always a 
vagabond, a wandering minstrel, telling the stories 
that just bubbled from him as he went his seeing way. 

More people are reading O. Henry today than ever 
before. They read him because he has the flavor of 
life as we know it, the tang, the zest, the breathless, 
careless haste, the ironic, happy, tragic irresponsibili- 
ties which go to make up life as it is really lived. 


FRE CONAN DOYLE 


7 Volumes 


The Only Complete Set of Sherlock 

Holmes Stories Ever Published 

Problems that have baffled the most vigilant 
of police—crimes that have left no slightest 
trace of the criminal—tfalse clues, that have 


he has probed with that super-human genius 
that has thrilled all the world. 
Fear, hate, love, revenge, passion — all 


those desperate motives which ravage men's 
minds and women's hearts and make these 
mysteries eternally ycurs and real. 
FREE Only If You Send 
the Coupon at Once 

Giving away books in these days of 
high priced paper is giving away dcl- 
lars, and we can assure you that if we 
had to buy the paper for these books 
today we could not give them to you: 
but it happens that we did buy a 
limited amount of paper some time ago 
which we set aside, and this paper is 


stories. There can be no more pur- 
chased at any such price, so there can 
be no more given away. 


Your cnance is now—now while you are looking at the 
cou pon—tear it off and mail it today— now—at once. 
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30 Irving Place, New York City 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry's 
works in 12 volumes, bound in silk cloth, with gold tops. 
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The more sumptuous three-quarter Keratol binding of O. 
Henry costs only a few cents more a volume and has 

ved a favorite. For a set of this more luxurious bind- 
ng, change the terms to $2.00 in 5 days and then $3.00 a 
month for 12 months. 


. | Stark loneliness! 


to be used for these Sherlock Holmes | 


He could not go on liv- 
ing here alone. And yet, so long as there 
was beauty, why should a man feel lonely? 

The answer, as to some idiot’s riddle, 
was—because he did. The greater tne 

| beauty, the greater the loneliness, for at the 
| back of beauty was harmony, and at the 
| back of harmony was—union. Beauty 
could not comfort if the sou] were out of it. 
The night, maddeningly lovely, with bloom 
of grapes on it in starshine, and the breath 
of grass and honey coming from it—he 
could not enjoy while she who was to him 
the life of beauty, its embodiment and 
essence, was cut off from him, utterly cut off 
now, he felt, by honorable decency. 

He made a poor fist of sleeping, striving 
too hard after that resignation which For- 
sytes find difficult to reach, bred to their 
own way and left so comfortably off by 
their fathers. 

But after dawn he dozed off, and soon was 
dreaming a strange dream. 

He was on a stage with immensely high, 
rich curtains—high as the stars—stretch- 
ing in a semicircle from footlights to foot- 
lights. He himself was very small, a 
little black, restless figure roaming up and 
down; and the odd thing was that he was 
not altogether hii_.self, but Soames as well; 
so that he not only experienced but 
watched. This figure was trying to finda way 
out through the curtains, which, heavy and 
dark, kept him in. Several times he had 
crossed in front of them before he saw, with 
delight, a sudden, narrow rift—a tall chink 
of beauty the color of iris flowers, like a 
glimpse of paradise, remote, ineffable. He 
stepped quickly forward to pass into it, but 
the curtains closed before him. Bitterly 
disappointed he—or was it Soames?— 
moved on, and there it was again before 
him through the parted curtains, but again 
they closed toosoon. Again and again, in 
the rift, the chink of beauty smiled at him, 
but he always reached it too late. He 
woke with the word “Irene” on his lips. 

The dream disturbed him horribly, es- 
pecially that identification of himself with 
| Soames. Next morning, he found it im- 
| possible to work, and spent many hours 
riding Jolly’s horse in search of fatigue. 
On the second day, he made up his mind to 
move to London and see if he could not get 
permission to follow his daughters to South 
Africa. On the third morning, he received 
this letter: 


Green Hotel, Richmond 
June 13 


My DEAR JoLyon: 

You will be surprised to see how near I am 
to you. Paris became impossible—and I have 
come here to be within reach of your advice. 
I would so love to see you again. Since you 
left Paris, I don’t think 1 have seen anyone I 
could really talk to. Is all well with you and 
with your boy? No one knows, I think, that I 


| am here at present. 


Always your friend, 
IRENE. 


Irene within three miles of him! And 


| far and no further. 


again in flight! He spent an hour walking 
up and down, rejoiced and fearful, doubt- 
ing his powers of self-control. Then he 


| Set out on foot to see her, across that park 
_which always seemed to him to represent 


florescert Forsyteism. Not that Forsytes 
lived there— nobody lived there save roy- 
alty, rangers, and the deer— but in Rich- 
mond Park nature was allowed to go so 
She put up there a 
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| side himself to live in all that part of it. 


brave show of being natural, seeming to 
say, “‘Look at my instincts— tyey are al. 
most passions, very nearly out of hand, put 
not quite of course; the very hun of posses. 
sion is to possess yourself.” And Rich. 
mond Park possessed itself, even on that 
bright day of June. with arrowy cuckogs 
shifting the tree-points of their calls, and 
the wood-doves announcing high summer, 

The Green Hotel, which Jolyon entered 
at one o’clock, stood nearly opposite that 
more famous hostelry, the Crown and 
Sceptre; it was modest, highly respectable 
never out of cold beef, gooseberry tart, and 
a dowager or two, so that a carriage and 
pair was almost always standing before the 
door. 

In a room appareled in chintz so slippery 
as to forbid all emotion, Irene was sitting 
on a piano-stool covered with crewel-work 
playing ‘“‘Hansel and Gretel” out of an old 
score. Above ner, on the wall, was a print of 
the Queen on a pony among deerhounds, 
Scotch caps, and slain stags; beside her, in 
a pot on the window-sill, a white and rosy 
fuschia. The walls were not yet Morris- 
papered; the Victorianism of the room al- 
most talked, and, in her clinging frock, she 
seemed to him like Venus Anadyomene 
emerging from the shell of the past century. 

“If the proprietor had eyes,” he saia, 
“he would show you the door; you have 
broken through his decorations.” Thus, 
lightly, he smothered up that emotional 
moment. 

Having eaten cold beef, pickled walnut, 
gooseberry tart, and drunk stone-bottle 
ginger beer, they walked into the park, and 
light talk was succeeded by the silence 
Jolyon had dreaded. 

“You haven’t told me about Paris,” he 
said at last. 

“T’ve been shadowed for a long time; 
one gets used to that. But then Soames 
came. By the little Niobe. The same 
story; would I go back to him?” 

“Tncredible!” cried Jolyon. 

She had spoken without raising her eyes, 
but she looked up now. Those dark eyes 
clinging to his said, as no words could have, 
“T have come to an end; if you want me,. 
here I am.” 

For sheer emotional intensity, had he 
ever, old as he was, passed through such a 
moment? The words: “Irene, I adore 
you!” almost escaped him. Then, witha 
clearness of which he would not have be- 
lieved mental vision capable, he saw Jolly 
lying with a white face turned to a white 
wall. 

“My boy is very ill out there,” he said 
quietly. Irene slipped her arm through 
his and said: 

“Let’s walk on. I understand.” 

No miserable explanation to attempt! 
She had understood! And they walked on 
among the bracken, knee-high already, 
between the rabbit-holes and the oak trees, 
talking of Jolly. He left her two hours 
later at the Richmond Hill Gate and 
turned toward home. 

“She knows of my feeling for her, then, 
he thought. Of course! One could not keep 
knowledge of that from such a woman. 


XXXII 
JOLLY PASSES OVER 
Jotty was tired to death of dreams. 


They had left him now—too wan and wea 
to dream again—left him to lie torpid, 
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One-HALF Mituion oF Goon Wit 


Dodge Brothers business has 
just reached and passed another 
milestone in its history. 


In a little over five years more 
than one-half million Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars have been 
placed in the hands of owners. 


If this sales record represented 
the appeal of a price, the total 
would not be particularly im- 
pressive. 


The important thing is that the 
car is not thought of in terms of 
price, but in terms of value. 


How often you hear the car 
spoken of—and how seldom the 
price! 


It is the quality of thought 
that surrounds it which 
makes this success note- 
worthy. 


Because people think well of 
these cars, it is still impossible 
for Dodge Brothers to build 
enough of them. 


Seldom has there been a finer 
example of the force of friendly 
thoughts. 


It is an inspiration and an en- 
couragement to build well— 


- because the reward, in America, 


is so great and so sure. 


With nothing but good will 
toward them in American homes 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


—how could Dodge Brothers do 
less than they have done? 


Nothing has checked or hindered 
for so much as a single week, 
the continued bestowal of this 
recognition and reward. 


The eagerness to own the car 
is greater today than it ever has 
been. 


The reason is not far to seek. 


Take first the mere numerical 
ownership. 


Remember that the satisfaction 
of one-half million owners is not 
casual, but deep and profound. 


Multiply them by the average 
family of even three. 


Remember that all of these are 
warm friends. 


Then think of that leaven of 
thought leavening the whole 
mass. 


You will begin to understand, 
then, why Dodge Brothers have 
been building new buildings ever 
since the business began. 


You will understand why the 
works in which the car is built 
are still steadily spreading and 
expanding. 


You will get an idea of how much 
men can do when the homes of 
America are solidly behind them. 
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—everywhere—are GUARANTY TRAVELERS 
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wallets, and can be cashed in denominations of 
from $10 to $100, as your needs require. 

Take GuARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS on 
your vacation—on your motor tours—on your 
business trips—in the United States or abroad. 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per $100 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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faintly remembering far-off things, just 
able to turn his eyes and gaze through the 
window near his cot at the trickle of river 
running by in the sands, at the stragpl} 
milk-bush of the karoo beyond. He knew 
what the karoo was now, even if he had 
not seen a Boer roll over like a rabbit, of 
(heard the whiffle of flying bullets. 
|pestilence had sneaked on him before he 
‘had smelled powder. A thirsty day anda 
jrash drink, or perhaps a tainted fruit 
who knew? Not he, who had not even 
j strength left to grudge the evil thing its 
| Victory—just enough to know that there 
were many lying here with him, that he 
|was sore with frenzied dreaming; just 
enough to watch that thread of river and 
be able to remember faintly those far- 
away things. 

The sun was nearly down. It would be 
‘cooler soon. He would have liked to know 
‘ the time—to feel his old watch, so butter. 
,smooth, to hear the repeater strike. It 
; would have been friendly— homelike. He 
‘had not even strength to remember that 
:the old watch had not been wound since 

the day he began to lie here. The pulse of 
-his brain beat so feebly that faces which 
‘came and went—nurse’s, doctor’s, order- 
ily’s—were indistinguishable—just one in. 
‘different face; and the words spoken about 
him meant all the same thing, and that 
almost nothing. Those things he used to 
,do, though far and faint, were more dis- 
_tinct—walking past the foot of theold 
|steps at Harrow “‘bill”—‘Here, sir! Here, 
| sir!” —wrapping boots in the Westminster 
Garette, greenish paper, shining boots— 
grandfather coming from somewhere dark 
—a smell of earth—the mushroom-house! 
‘Robin Hill! Burying poor old Balthasar 
‘in the leaves! Dad! Home! 
| Consciousness came again with noticing 
‘ that the river had no water in it—some one 
| was speaking, too. Want anything? No. 
'What could one want? Too weak to want 
—only to hear his watch strike—— 
Holly! She wouldn’t bowl properly. 


is good fortune 
} bequeathed by kindly 
j fate and is woman’s most precious 
possession. Protect it. Use only 
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i] her, Two and Bow!” He was Two! 

' Consciousness came once more with a 
sense of the violet dusk outside and a 
‘rising blood-red crescent moon. His eyes 
‘rested on it, fascinated; in the long min- 
utes of brain-nothingness, it went moving 
}up and up—— 

{ rcHe’s going, Doctor!” Not pack boots 
‘again! Never? “‘Mind your form, Two!!’ 
Don’t cry! Go quietly—over the river— 


‘Sleep! Dark? If somebody would— 
; strike—his--watch—— 
XXXIII 

SOAMES ACTS 


j|;__ ASEALED letter in the handwriting of Mr. 
| Polteed remained unopened in Soames 
pocket throughout two hours of sustained 
,attention to the affairs of the New Col- 
jliery Company, which, declining almost 
‘from the moment of old Jolyon’s retire 
“ment from the chairmanship, had lately 
{run down so fast that there was now noth- 
'ing for it but a “winding-up.” He t 

the letter out to lunch at his City club, 


| sacred to him for the meals he had eaten 
| there with his father in the early ’Seventi¢s, 
| for James used to like him to come and see 
' for himself the nature of his future life. 
Here, in a remote corner, before.a plate o 


“roast mutton and mashed potato, he read: 
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IR: 

In ieetance with your suggestion, we have 
duly taken the matter up at the other end with 
stving results. Observation of 47 has 
enabled us to locate 17 at the Green Hotel, 
Richmond. The two have been observed to 
meet daily during the past weck, walking to- 
gether in Richmond Park. Notaing absolutely 
crucial has so far been notified. But in con- 
junction with what we had from Paris at the 
beginning of the year, I am confident we 
could now satisfy the court. We shall, of 
course, continue to watch the matter until we 


from you. 
gd 2 Very faithfully yours, 
CrLaup POLTEED. 


Soames read it through twice and 
beckoned to the waiter. 

“Take this away; it’s cold.” 

“Shall I bring you some more, sir?” 

“No. Get me some coffee in the other 

m.” 

And, paying for what he had not eaten, 
he went out, passing two acquaintances 
without sign of recognition. 

“Satisfy the court!” he thought, sitting 
at a little round marble table with the 
coffee before him. “That fellow Jolyon, 
after all!” He poured out his coffee, 
sweetened, and drank it. He would dis- 
grace him in the eyes of his own children. 
And rising, with that resolution hot within 
him, he found, for the first time, the incon- 
venience of being his own solicitor. He 
could not treat this scandalous matter in 
his own office. He must commit the soul 
of his private dignity to a stranger, some 
other professional dealer in family dis- 
honor—Linkman & Laver in Budge Row, 
perhaps—reliable, not too conspicuous, 
only nodding acquaintances. But before 
he saw them, he must see Polteed again. 
And at that thought, Soames had a moment 
of sheer weakness. To confess! To part 
with his secret! How find the words? 
How subject himself to contempt and se- 
cret laughter? But, after all, the fellow 
knew already—oh, yes, he knew! And, 
feeling that he must finish with it now, he 
took a cab into the West End. 

In this hot weather, the window of Mr. 
Polteed’s room was positively open, and 
the only precaution was a wire gauze, pre- 
venting the intrusion of flies. Two or 
three had tried to come in, and been caught 
so that they seemed to be clinging there 
with the intention of being devoured 
presently. Mr. Polteed, following the 
direction of his client’s eye, rose apologet- 
ically and closed the window. 

“Posing ass!” thought Soames. Like 
all who fundamentally believe in them- 
selves, he was rising to the occasion, and, 
with his little sideway smile, he said: 

“T’ve had your letter. I’m going to act. 
I must tell you, though, the lady you’ve 
been watching is my wife.” 

Out! That tooth! Was the fellow going 
to smile? 

Mr. Polteed’s eyes withdrew beneath 
their lids. 

“Precisely,” he said. 

“I’m instructing Linkman & Laver, of 
Budge Row. I don’t want to hear your 
evidence, but kindly make your report 
there at five o’clock. Continue to observe 
the utmost secrecy.” 

Mr. Polteed opened his eyes as who 
might say, ‘“My dear sir!” 

‘Are you convinced,” said Soames, with 
sudden energy, “that there is enough?” 

€ faintest movement occurred to Mr. 
Polteed’s shoulders. 


HEINZ 
Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


THE IDEAL VINEGAR Calls to life the latent flavors in foods, 
and blends deliciously with them. It gives a refreshing tang 
to the salad or vegetables to which it is added. Such are 
Heinz Vinegars, made with the utmost care guided by long 
experience, of the finest materials obtainable. Aging in wood 
for at least a year insures a most delicate flavor and aroma. 


MALT, CIDER and WHITE 
’ Pints, Quarts, Half-Gallons in bottles, filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


HEINZ ts the first pressing from choice 
low | olives in the Heinz establish- 
Imported ment in Seville, Spain. 


+ \ Olive Oil In bottles or tins. 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Some of the Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


_ of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our eee to ame prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of 
> fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 
14K solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
eweler and if he says it can 
e duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
will be returned 


your mone; 
nce without a quibble. 


at o 
2 carat, $145.00 Ourpricedi- $145.00 


Men’s Green Gold 


Diamond Ring $330.00 
Perfectly cut blue white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy mounted in 
new Octagon Gypsy 
setting in antique green 
finish, Hand 
carved. Diamond em- 
bedded in solid plati- 
num. 


Ladies’ All 
Platinum Diamond 


Six blue white per- 

fectly cut diamonds 

~~ on sides of the 
£. 


white color. 
exquisitely 
carved and pierced. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 9 
4.carat « « $31. 1% carats . $217.00 
Sgcarat 50. _ 2carats . 620.00 
. . 73.00 3carats . 930.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK LN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will be sent, 
to your bank or any Express 
Co., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with 
every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS— 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
bh select 


is considered an au- 
thority. 

JASON WEILER & SO 

369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Diamond Importers since 1876 

Foreign Agencies; Amsterdam and Paris 


- 


ADORABLY FRENCH 
EXQUISITELY FRAGRANT 


Also makers of the Rouge 
of Unique Naturalness — 


“ASHES OF ROSES” 
(Reg.U.S. Pat.O8.) 


A.BOURJOISE CO, Ino 
New York 


him 
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man with a bicycle and a face oddly fq. 
miliar, who came forward, faintly smiling 
“Mr. Jolyon Forsyte? Thank you,” 


“Vou can risk it,’’ he said, ‘with what 
we have, and human nature.” 

Soames rose. 

“You will ask for Mr. Linkman. Thanks; 
don’t get up.” He could not bear Mr. 
Polteed to slide, as usual, between him and 
the door. In the sunlight of Piccadilly, he 
wiped his forehead. This had been the 
worst of it—he could stand the strangers 
better. And he went back into the City 
to do what still lay before him. 

That evening, in Park Lane, watching 
his father dine, he was overwhelmed by his 
longing for a son—a son, to watch him eat 
as he went down the years, to be taken on 
his knee as James, on a time, used to take 
bh n; ason of his own begetting, who could 
understand him because he was the same 
flesh and blood—understand, and comfort 
him, and become more rich and cultured 
than himself, because he would start even 
better off. To get old—like that thin, 
gray, wiry-frail figure sitting there—and 
be quite alone with possessions heaping up 
round him; to take no interest in anything 
because it had no future, and must pass 
away from him to hands and mouths and 
eyes for whom he cared no jot! No! He 
would force it through now, and be free to 
marry, and have a son to care for him— 
him, who must some day grow to be like 
his own father, wistfully watching now his 
sweetbread, now his son. 

In that mood, he went up to bed. But 
to him there, lying warm between those 
fine linen sheets of Emily’s providing, came 
memories—and torture. Visions of Irene, 
almost the solid feeling of her body, beset 
him. Why had he ever been fool enough 
to see her again, and let this flood back on 
him, so that it was pain to think of her with 
that fellow—that stealing fellow? 


XXXIV 
A SUMMER DAY 


His son was seldom absent from Jolyon’s 
mind in the days which followed the first 
walk with Irene in Richmond Park, for no 
news came; inquiries at the War Office 
elicited no further tidings; nor could any- 
thing be expected from June and Holly for 
three weeks. In these days, he felt how 
insufficient and scrappy were his mem- 
ories of Jolly. He had been but an amateur 
ofa father. There was not a single memory 
in which anger played a part; not one 
reconciliation, because there had never 
been a rupture; nor one heart-to-heart 
confidence, not even when Jolly’s mother 
died. Nothing but half-ironical affection. 
He had been too afraid of committing him- 
self in any direction, for fear of losing his 
liberty or interfering with that of his boy. 

Only in Irene’s presence had he relief, 
but this was not all happiness, for more 
and more he perceived how divided he was 
between her and his son. With Jolly was 
bound up all that sense of continuity and 
social creed, of which he had drunk deeply 
in his youth, and again during his boy’s 
youth, at public school and ’varsity—all 
that sense of not going back on what father 
and son expected of each other. With 
Irene was bound up all his delight in beau- 
ty and in nature. And he seemed to know 
less and less which was the stronger within 


From such sentimental paralysis he was 


| rudely awakened, one afternoon, just as he 


was starting off to Richmond, by a young 


Placing an envelop in Jolyon’s hand, he 
wheeled off the path and rode away. 
Bewildered, Jolyon opened. : 


PROBATE AND Divorce, Forsyte v. Forsypp 
AND Forsyte 


A sensation of shame and disgust was 
followed by the reaction: “Here’s the 
very thing you want, and you don’t Tike 
it!” But she must have had one, too; 
and he must go to her. : 

He turned things over as he went along. 
This was ironical! They were not lover, 
For, whatever the Scriptures said about 
the heart, it took more than that to sati 
the law.. They could perfectly well defend 
this suit, or, at least, in good faith try ti, 
But the idea of doing so revolted Jolyon, 
If not her lover in deed, he was in heagt, 
and he knew that she was ready to come 
to him. Her eyes had told him so. He did 
not exaggerate her feeling for him. She 
had had one grand passion—he could fot 
expect another from her at his age. But 
she had trust in him, affection for him 
and he would be a refuge. She could nt, 
would not ask him to defend the suit, 
knowing that he adored her. Thank God, 
she had not that maddening British con- 
scientiousness which refused happiness for 
the sake of refusing. She could not “but 
rejoice at this chance of being free—after 
seventeen years of death in life! 

As to publicity, the fat was in the fire. 
To defend the suit would not take away 
the slur. Jolyon had all the proper feeling 
of a Forsyte whose privacy is threatened. 
If he was to be hanged by the law, let itbe 
for a sheep. The idea of standing in a 
witness-box and swearing to the truth that 
no gesture, not even a word of love had 
passed between them seemed to him more 
disgusting than to take the tacit stigma of 
being an adulterer—more truly degrading, 
considering the feeling in his heart, and 
just as bad and painful for his children. 
The thought of explaining away, if he 
could, before a judge and twelve average 
Englishmen, their meetings in Paris, the 
walks in Richmond Park, horrified him. 
The brutality and unclean Puritanism of 
the whole process—the probability that 
they would not be believed, the mere 
vision of her, whom he looked on as the 
embodiment of nature and of beauty, 
standing there before all those suspicious, 
gloating eyes—was hideous to him. To de- 
fend a suit only made a London holiday 
and the reports longer in the papers. A 
thousand times better accept what Soames 
and the gods had sent! 

“Besides,” he thought suddenly, “who 
knows whether, even for my boy’s sake, 
could have stood this state of things much 
longer? Anyway, the great thing is that 
her neck will be out of chancery at last! 
Thus absorbed, he was hardly conscious of 
the heavy heat. The sky had become 
overcast, purplish, with little streaks of 
white. A heavy heat-drop plashed a little 
star pattern in the dust of the road as 
entered the park. 

“Phew!” he thought. “Thunder! I 
hope she’s not come to meet me; there’s@ 
ducking up there.” And at that very 
minute he saw Irene coming toward the 
gate. ‘We must scuttle back to Robin 
Hill,” he thought. 
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Are Car Owners too Easily 
Satisfied with their Tires — 


N every community of 
any size there are two 
types of tire dealers—one 

who encourages his cus- 
tomers in their search for 
the best and one who tries to 
persuade them to be satisfied 
with what they have. 


The first man is selling a 


service; the second, tires. 
* * 


There are still too many mo- 
torists who meekly accept the 
blame for a tire that has worn 
out before its time. 


They will listen while the dealer 
tells them of all the varying con- 
ditions that a tire has to undergo. 


They will agree when he pic. 
tures them as lucky that they got 
what they did out of a tire. 


Not one motorist in five has yet 
found out what a tire is_really 
capable of—how much he really 
has aright to expect from his tires. 


* 


The great mass of motorists in 
this country are just beginning to 
wake up to the fact that you can’t 
encourage waste and have econ- 
omy at the same time. 


They are beginning to find out 
for themselves what makes for. 
economy in tires. 


And they are going to the dealer 
who not only sells good tires to 
the man who insists upon them, 


If the front tire of the car at 
the left should blow out several 
days after striking this stone at 
speed, its owner would probably be 
at a loss to know what caused it. 


What often happens in a case 
like this és that the inner piies of 
cord or fabric are ruptured, leav- 
ing the tire ripe for a complete 
breakdown, if not immediately 
attended to. 


The safest way to avoid all such 
contingencies is to heep a sharp 
watch on the road at all times. 


but who refuses to have anything 
but good tires in his store., 


* *) 


From the beginning the whole 
weight of the United States Rub- 
ber Company—the largest rubber 
manufacturing. concern in the 
world—has been thrown on the 
side of the good dealer. 


Backing him first and last with 
all of its great and varied resources 
—greater and more far-reaching 
than those of any concern in the 
business. 


And’ looking* forward with 
confidence to the. time when 
motorists everywhere will insist 
upon a higher standard_of tire 
service. 


United States 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The oldest and large 
Factories Rubber Organization Worla 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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ALLYEAR ’ROUND 


GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Che Gloor Cowering > 


HEN buying a piano a woman asks for a certain kind of a 
piano. She knows before she buys it just what kind of 
a piano she wants and why. 

It is just as important in buying grass rugs to insist on getting the genuine 
CREX. There is the same relative difference in tone and quality. 

CREX rugs are sanitary and made to withstand ordinarily hard usage on any 
floor. Easily cleaned without beating they lighten the burden of housekeeping while 
their low cost makes them particularly desirable. 

_ _ Solid and beautifully blended colors in a wide range of patterns to harmonize 
with room decorations. 

Beware of imitations, some of which are even made of split or crushed straw. 
Buy CREX rugs—the popular favorite in millions of homes—they’!! please you. 

CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side binding 
provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and sizes of the three CREX 
weaves—DE LUXE, HERRINGBONE and REGULAR—mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The storm had passed over the Poultry 
at four o’clock, bringing welcome distrac. 
tion to the clerks in Soames’ office. He 
was drinking a cup of tea when a note was 
brought in to him: 


Dear Sir: 
Forsyte v. Forsyte and Forsyte 

In accordance with your instructions, we 
beg to inform you that we personally served 
the respondent and corespondent in this suit 
to-day, at Richmond and Robin Hill re 
spectively. 

Faithfully yours, 
LInKMAN & Laver, 


For some minutes, Soames stared at that 
note. Ever since he had given those 
instructions, he had been tempted to annul 
them. It was so scandalous, such general 
disgrace! The evidence, too, had never 
seemed to him conclusive; and, somehow, 
he believed less and less that those two had 
gone all lengths. But this would drive 
them to it, and he suffered from the 
thought. . That fellow to have her love— 
where he had failed! Was it too late? 
Now that they had been brought up sharp 
by service of this petition, had he not a 
lever with which he could force them 
apart? “But if I don’t act at once,” he 
thought, “‘it will be too late, now they’ve 
had this thing. I’ll go and see him; I'll go 
down.” 

And, sick with nervous anxiety, he sent 
out for one of the “‘new-fangled” motor- 
cabs. It might take him a long time to 
run that fellow to ground, and goodness 


| knew what decision they might come to 


after such a shock! “I suppose, if I werea 
theatrical ass,” he thought, ‘I should be 
taking a horsewhip or a pistol or somé- 
thing.” 

He took, instead, a bundle of papers 
in the case of “‘Magentie versus Wake,” 
intending to read them on the way 
down. He did not even open them, but 
sat quite still, jolted and jarred, uncon- 
scious of the draft down the back of his 
neck or the smell of petrol. He must be 
guided by the fellow’s attitude; the great 
thing was to keep his head! 

London had already begun to disgorge 


| its workers as he neared Putney Bridge; 


the ant-heap was on the move outward. 
What a lot of ants, all with a living to get, 
holding on by their eyelids in the great 
scramble! For, perhaps, for the first time 
in his life, the reflection passed through 
Soames: “J could let go if I liked! Noth- 
ing could touch me; I could snap my 


_ fingers at the whole show, live as I wished 


—enjoy myself!” No sooner come than 
gone! One could not live as he had and 
just drop it all—settle down in Capri, to 
spend the money and reputation he had 
made. A man’s life was ruled by what he 


_ possessed and sought to possess. Only 


fools thought otherwise—fools and social- 
ists and libertines. The cab was passing 
villas now; it went a great pace. “ Fifteen 
miles an hour, I should think,” he mused. 
“That’ll take people out of town to live!’ 
And he thought of its bearing on his 
father’s house-property—he himself had 
never taken to that form of investment— 
the gambler in him had all the outlet need- 
ed in his pictures. The cab sped down the 
hill past Wimbledon Common. I 

interview! Surely a man of fifty-one with 
grown-up children, and hung on the line, 
would not be reckless. “He was as ford 
of his father,” he (Continued on page 118) 
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Parker Points 


Safety-Sealed 
| Ink can escape only at the pen point an 

only when writing. 
Press-the-Button 


Self-filling device concealed in the end of 
thebarrel. Fillspeninstantly ata touch. 
No holes in the wall, no projections. : 


Lucky Curve 


Feeds ink smoothly to the writing point, \ 
not to the fingers; keeps the channel : 
empty when pen is not dn use. \ 

. 


Parker Clip 


Secured like a washer, no rivets, holds 
pen at pocket level. 


Parker Service 


4 branch offices, 20,000 dealers, 900 
with local repair departments who 
canremedy on the spot 95% of the 
common fountain pen ailments. 


Prices quoted include clips 
The Parker Pen Company 


Janesviile, Wiscoasin 


New York Chien go 
San Francisco Spokane 
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of service. 


ality. 


The woman of discrimination does not rad= 
ically change her style from season to season. 
Lucile costumes her to best express her individ- 
uality, and upon this, base their exclusiveness 


The same principle applies to correct cor- 
setry. The well-dressed woman finds the corset 
that best accents her natural charm—just as 
much and just as little corset as may be neces- 
sary and possible—and is not influenced by 
those doubtful changes in so-called corset styles 
that result in much confusion of mind and 
improper corsetry. 

Successful corsetry is the foundation of all 
charm in dress; it is the expression of person- 


LUCILE, Lid., 


any 


Manager 
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THE CHARM OF BEING 


The French beauty and wit, Madame De 
Sévigné, once wrote her daughter, “Never 
quit the natural; it forms a complete 
style.” 


Here is epitomized the secret of becoming- 
ness in dress. Be natural. Nature should 
be assisted, not deformed with exaggerated 
styles and false originality. 


The Gossard Corsets for Autumn and 
Winter are, as always, 
fashioned to accent the 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender 


NATURAL 


Beauty always finds its perfect expression 
in movement; the most flawless statue of 
faultless proportions is not comparable 
with the beauty of wind-driven clouds, oF 
the rhythm of waters, or the grace of the 
flying bird. The corset that does not give 
you the comfort of unrestrained mové 
ment can never give you beauty. 


It is no task to create a corset that will 


repress the figure to a desired silhouette at 
the expense of comfort 
and grace, but we hold it 


Ideal Average 
Figure 


natural beauty of your figure. 
Grace of line is expressed in every 


‘corset and whatever your needs 


there are many models that will 
emphasize your personal attrac- 
tiveness. 


art to produce these Gossards that 
will fairly persuade every type 
of figure to graceful lines and 
proportions with a comfortable 
support that expresses itself in 
poise and distinction of carriage. 


Gossard Front Lacing Corsets are sold conditional upon your complete satisfaction. 
You will find Gossards at those stores you like best and patronize most; those stores 
that merit your confidence by offering only merchandise of unquestioned dependability. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


Toronto ‘Chicago New York Buenos Aires 


Ideal Figure 
Curved Bac 
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Ideal Figure 
Tall Heavy 


Ideal Figure 
Short Heavy 


Ideal Figure 
Short Slender 


Responsibility 


Year after year the tendency has grown to look to the House of Gossard 
for authoritative corset styles. Ours is the responsibility to know: to know 
which of the many style influences that each season clamor for attention are 
worthy of consideration; to know those unchanging principles of good taste 
that must always form the foundation of correct corsetry. 


The responsibility of our leadership is emphasized at this time when the 
ever-vital topic of fair price is uppermost in the minds of the public. The 
high principles of merchandising upon which we established and have 
maintained our reputation of responsibility is your best assurance that the 
Gossard Corsets you buy today represent a fair value and that your every 
dollar has a full purchasing power of 100 cents. During these months of 
increasing costs, and in the face of unequalled difficulties of present-day 
manufacture, Gossard quality has been consistently maintained without 
permitting these unprecedented conditions to unduly affect the cost of 
Gossard Corsets to you. They are still nominally priced within the reach 
of every woman and you may buy every Gossard with the assurance that it 
will be worth every cent you pay for it—worth it in style, worth it in com- 
fort, and worth it in wearing service, 


GOSSARD 


Front Lacing 


CORSETS 
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Ideal Figure 
Short Waisted 
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Card of 5-25¢ 


West Hair Nets 


Gold Seal - - 25 Cents 
Tourist - 3 for 50 Cents 
Beach and Motor 15 Cents 
Gray and White Double Price 
Full head size—made byhand 
from long, strong human Paige 
hair. Free from kno‘s. 
Perfect match in al! shades, 
including gray and white 


On sale at most 
stores or 
supplied direct 
on receipt of 
price and your 
dealer's name. 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent toany woman whohas any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 4 
ness toscrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No 


Results Guaranteed 
fy 

autiful. Write today. ond 
Kathryn Murray, Inc. 948 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


thought, ‘“‘as I of mine—they were brothers. 
She brings destruction—what is it in her? 
I’ve never known.” The cab branched off 
along the side of a wood, and he‘ heard a 
cuckoo call—he had hardly heard one all 
that year. Approaching now, past the site 
originally chosen for his house and uncere- 
moniously rejected by Bosinney in favor of 
his own choice, he passed his handkerchief 
over his face and hands, taking deep breaths 
to give him steadiness. Keep one’s head— 
to keep one’s head! The cab turned in at 
the drive which might have been his own, 
and the sound of music met him. “I’d 
forgotten his daughters,” he thought. 

“T may be out again directly,” he said 

to the driver, ‘‘or I may be kept some 
time.” And he rang the bell. 
.. Following the maid through the curtains 
into the inner hall, he felt relieved that the 
impact of this meeting would be broken 
by June or Holly, whichever was playing 
in there. With complete surprise, he saw 
that the player was Irene. The blood 
surged into his brain, and all his resolution 
to be guided by this or that left him utterly. 
He saw that fellow stand up, and the 
woman—his wife—pale, but, God, how 
calm! - 

The look of his farmer forebears— 
dogged Forsytes down by the sea, from 
“Superior Dosset”” back—grinned out of 
Soames’s face. 

“Very pretty!” he said. 

He heard the fellow murmur, 

“This is hardly the place—we’ll go to 
the study, if you don’t mind.” And they 
both passed him. 

In the little room, which he remembered 
well, Irene stood by the open window, and 
the “fellow” close to her by a big chair. 
Soames pulled the door to behind him. 


It slammed; and, with the sound, he re- 


membered how—all those years ago—he 
had shut out Jolyon—shut him out for 
meddling with his affairs. 

“Well,” he said, “what have you to say 
for yourselves?” 

The fellow had the effrontery to smile. 

“What we have received to-day has 
taken away your right to ask. I should 
imagine you will be glad to have your neck 
out of chancery.” 

So he hadn’t lost his damned airy way 
of speaking! Well—he would soun make 


m. 

“Oh,” he said, “you think so? Irene is 
my wife until I have divorced her, as I will, 
with every circumstance of disgrace to 
you both, unless you swear to keep clear 
of each other from now on.” 

He was astonished at his fluency, be- 
cause his mind was stammering and his 
hands itching. Neither of them answered; 
their faces seemed to him impudent— 
contemptuous. 

“Well?” he said. You—TIrene?’”’ Her 
lips moved, but the fellow— “Let her 
alone!” he said furiously. ‘Irene, will you 
swear it?” 

“ce No.” 

“Oh! And you?” 

“Still less.” 

“So then you’re guilty, are vou?” 

He could hear himself breathe, so dead 
was the silence. 

“Ves—guilty.” Irene it was who 
spoke in that serene voice, with that un- 
reached air which had maddened him so 
often; and, carried beyond himself, he cried, 
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“Vou are a devil!” 

The fellow came stepping forward, 

“Go out! Leave this house or I'll do 
you an injury!” 

He—to talk of injuries! Did he knoy 
how near his throat was to being scragged? 
It was curious to feel one’s lips smiling 
when his heart was as black as his coat. 
Irene’s hand on that fellow’s arm was 
maddening him. 

“A trustee embezzling trust property! 
A thief stealing his cousin’s wife!” 

“Call me what you like. You haye 
chosen your part; we have chosen ours. 
Go out!” 

If he had brought a weapon, Soames 
might have used it at that moment. 

“T’ll make you pay,” he said. 

“T shall be very happy.” 

Soames panted; it was such a deadly 
turning of the meaning of his speech by 
that son of him who had nicknamed him 
“the man of property!” He stood glaring 
at them, till, suddenly, Jolyon said, 

“This is ridiculous.” 

In spite of himself, something deep in 
Soames responded to those words. It 
was! There they stood, kept from violence 
by some secret force. No blow possible; 
no words to meet the case! But he could 
not, did not know how to turn and go 
away. His eyes fastened on Irene’s face— 
the last time he would ever see that fatal 
face—the last time, no doubt! 

“You!” he said suddenly. “I hope you'll 
treat him as you treated me—that’s all.” 

He saw her wince, and, with a sensation 
not quite triumph, not quite relief, he 
wrenched open the door, passed out 
through the hall, and got into his cab. 
He lolled against the cushion with his eyes 
shut. Never in his life had he been so near 
to murderous violence, never so thrown 
away the restraint which was his second 
nature. He had a stripped and naked 
feeling, as if all virtue had gone out of him 
—life meaningless, mind striking work. 
Sunlight streamed in on him, but he felt 
cold. The scene he had passed through 
had gone from him already; what was 
before him would not materialize; he could 
catch on to nothing. The cab’s machinery 
ground into his brain. He felt frightened, 
as if he had been hanging over the edge of a 
precipice, as if, with another turn of the 
screw, sanity would have failed him. 
“T’m not fit for it,” he thought; “I mustn't 
—I’m not fit for it.” In mechanical pro- 
cession, trees, houses, people passed, and 
had no significance. ‘I feel very queer, 
he thought; “I'll take a Turkish bath. I 
—lI’ve been very near to something. It 
won’t do.” The cab whirred its way back 
over the bridge, up the Fulham Road, 
along the park. 

“To the Hammam,” said Soames. 


Curious that, on so warm a summer day, 
heat should be so comforting! Crossing 
into the hot room, he met George Forsyte 
coming out, red and glistening. 

“Hullo!” said George. ‘‘What are yot 
training for? You’ve not got much super 
fluous.” 

Buffoon! Soames passed him with hi 
sideway smile. Lying back, rubbing his skin 
uneasily for the first signs of perspiration, 
he thought: “Let them laugh! I wont 
won’t—feel! I can’t stand violence. Its 
not good for me.” 


Soames starts again to find the road to happiness—see the next instalment of 
In Chancery, in October Cosmopolitan. 
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“Dans mon fameux atelier a Paris je la fais pour 
vous, oui—cetle pure et fine poudre de riz Djer-Kiss— 
si bien aimée de vous parce que si frangcise.” 
—Kerkoff, Paris 
Translation:—In my famous atelier in Paris I make 
it for you, yes—this fine, pure Djer-Kiss Face Pow- i 
der—so liked by you because so French! ey 
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eA tender, added Grace — Ww 


In Djer-Kiss Face Powder—a purity, a softness, a 
raffinement which you will find only in the finest 
French Face Powders ! 


—delightful is that distinctive fragrance, a 
tender added grace of beauty which you will find in 
no other face powder—but only in Djer-Kiss itself ! 


And in Djer-Kiss Rouge—with its natural, colorful 
charm of the rose—you will discover this same 
purity and odeur si délicat. 


Combined in use—wisely, naturally—Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder, Djer-Kiss Rouge, bring the final dis- 
tinguishing touch to the toilette of Madame, of 
Mademoiselle. Do try them both ! 

These three specialites—ROUGE, LIPSTICK, 


CREAM—are blended in America with pure 
Djer-Kiss Concentré imported from France. 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER - TALC - SACHET 
TCILET WATER - VEGETALE 


In return for fifteen cents the Alfred eB a>. 

H. Smith Company, 48 West 34a 

Street, New York City, will be happy 
fo send you samples of iss, 

Extract, Face Powder or Sachet. J w43 
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tthin Jhis Freen 
The Secret of your Complexion 


You will find it - the dressing tables of discriminating 
women—the green box of 


It has revealed to these women that old, old secret of 
womanly loveliness. It has taught them how a fresh, new beauty 
ean be added to the natural complexion to enhance its charm, 


Oh, the seerets within NADINE’S hox are many. There is 
the secret of the rose-petal’s smoothness—Nadine’s gift to the skin. 
And there is the secret of rose-petal delicacy—the soft, dainty tex- 
ture of Nadine. And the secret of charm which endures, for Nadine 
lends its charm throughout the day. And the secret of face powder 
comfort, for Nadine has a refreshing way about it—with never a 
hint of harm even to the tenderest skin. 

All these secrets NADINE is revealing today to the millions 
of delighted users whom it is beautifying. And to you it will 
reveal the same secrets. 

At leading toilet counters vou wi'l find it—in its green box. 
There, or by mail from us, you can procure Nadine for 60c. 
Unless completely satisfied, the price will be refunded. 


FLESH PINK WHITE BRUNETTE 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT C. M. PARIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Nadine Flesh Soap, 30c. Nadine Talcum, 30c._ Nadine Rouge Compact, 59c. 
Egy ptian Cream, skin food, 60c. Nadinola Cream, for discolorati ions, 60c. 
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OWADAYS one naturally expects the charmingly 3owned 
woman to be an ardent admirer of fairy-fine Luxite and 
is not surprised to learn that her wardrobe contains only 

this radiantly beautiful and fine textured hosiery. 


Offered in pure silk, silk faced and lisle styles for men and 
women, in a broad variety of colorings and in a wide range 
, of prices. 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 637 FOWLER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA. Limited. LONDON, ONT. 
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This fragrance enriches the 
entire series which includes 


- Breath Pastilles Lip Rouge 
Brilliantine Liquid Soap 
~ Cold Cream Nail Polishes 
Eau Dentrifice Powder (Solid) 
eed : Eye Lash Beautifier Sachet Powder 
Eye Brow Pencil Shampoo 
Extract Talcum Powder 
’ Face Powder Tissue Cream 
Greaseless Cream Toilet Water 
* Hair Tonic Tooth Paste 
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Back to Yellow Jacket 


(Continued from page 31) 


the mountains,’ says Jimmy. ‘I reckon 
you need an excuse to divorce me, and de- 
gertion is as good as any. You can get it 
by default.’” 

“That night, Jimmy started driftin’. 
His heart was broke—what there was left 
to break, and when him and me pal up in 
Ballarat, I can see with half an eye that 
it’s goin’ to be some job to shake Jimmy 
out of himself. I’m sure of that when, 
along in the middle of the night, Jimmy 
sets up-in his blankets and pelts my tarp 
with sand until I wake up. 

“‘Partner,’ says Jimmy, and -his voice 
is tremblin’, ‘let’s drift. I’ve had so much 
hard luck I thought a change might be 
due about to-night; so, after you fall asleep, 
I drifted up-town with that five-spot you 
giveme. You know how big a five-spot 
looks to a silver king, Chuckwalla.’ 

“An ex-silver king, Jimmy,’ I corrects 

“An ex-silver king,’” says Jimmy. 
‘Don’t I own the sweetest silver mine in 
the world? Silver will come back, Chuck- 
walla. It’s bound to.’ 

“Which the wish is father to the thought 
with me, too, Jimmy,’ I says. ‘Bea king 
without a throne if you’ve a mind to. In 
the mean time, ramble along with the tale 
of your iniquities.’ 

““Well, I’m feelin’ that I might just as 
well be broke as the way I am; so I casually 
place my lone spot on the double O, and— 
lo!—the little ivory ball brings home the 
bacon. Gatherin’ up my thirty-two to 
one, and inquirin’ of the young man in 
charge as to the extent of the limit, I’m 
informed that I can bet ’em as high as the 
little twinklin’ stars; whereupon I place my 
entire roll on the thirteen—and again the 
little ivory ball behaves. And then I grab 
my wad and fly back to camp while the 
flyin’s good. Your half of the killin’ is 
tucked away in your right show.’ 

““All right, Jimmy,’ I says. Muchas 
gracias, and thanks very much. Good- 
night.’ 

“*Chuckwalla,’ he says, sort of pleadin’- 
like’ ‘let’s drift. I—I want to get out of 
the desert and back to the mountains. 
There wasn’t much snow last winter, and 
the trail will be open by the time we get 
up there.’ 

‘““The mere thought of the Sierra makes 
me cold,’ I says, ‘but, still, never let it be 
said that I was a wanton killjoy. I'll fipa 
dollar with you, Jimmy, to see whether it’s 
the Sierra or the Mojave. I choose heads.’ 
“He wouldn’t gamble with me. No, 
sit; this gamblified son of a gay gambolier 
refuses the issue and begins to plead. 
We'll get down into Tuolumne Meadows 
about the middle of July,’ he urges, ‘and 
at eight thousand feet the snow will all 
begone. The lush grass will be a foot long 
in the meadows, and the buttercups and 
California poppies and baby-blue-eyes will 
be pokin’ their little heads up atus. And 
Iknow some creeks in the Sierra where we 
can pan better than day’s wages, and by 
the time snow flies, we'll be droppin’ down 
on to the headwaters of the San Joaquin; 
there’s some country there I’ve always 
wanted to prospect for pockets. Please 
come, Chuckwalla! I don’t want to go 

ne.” 


“ . 
He was standin’ up now, all atremble, 


pale and haggard like he hadn’t slept a 
wink, and it come over me then, my son, 
that Jimmy Ballantyne’s soul had been 
ground to powder. He wasn’t an educated 
man, but he had the brains to think tre- 
mendous thoughts, the nature that suffers 
easy and deep, and the guts to keep his 
troubles to himself until they sort of 
flowed over and leaked out. So him and 
me went over the Tioga Pass and like to 
froze to death, and down in the meadow 
the snow-mosquitoes like to eat me alive. 


But Jimmy was happy. Down on the}, 


Mount Lyle fork, he found a half-acre 
pool, so he whooped, shucked his clothes, 
and went in swimmin’ in water that 
flowed from under a glacier and was cold 
enough to freeze the hand of Death. He 
was plumb disgusted when I heated my 
water in a five-gallon oil-can and groomed 
myself with a cloth. 

“That was a pleasant and unprofitable 
summer. We fished a lot and did some 
mountain-climbin’, and finally got down 
into the San Joaquin valley broke. But 
Jimmy’s heart has mended, although I 
reckon there was a big scar there all his 
life; so I figured the time wasn’t wasted. 

**Well, we worked on a farm in the San 
Joaquin valley that winter, but, come 
spring, I had a longin’ for a wider horizon, 
and while the six weeks of grass is on the 
desert, there ain’t nothing prettier. I 
wanted Jimmy to see it then, to prove 
to him that flowers grow there. Well, we 
monkeyed round, doin’ a little dry-washin’ 
here, pannin’ a creek-bottom there, horn- 
in’ out a sample of ore some other place— 
and neither of us gettin’ weary of the other. 
Son, we stuck together ever since, and in 
all that time we never had a ruckus. Jimmy 
was square, and when things went all to 
hell, he never talked and said, ‘I told you 
so.’ He just smiled and suggested the 
Sierra for a change. 

‘Well, the third year of our partnership, 
Jimmy said he’d like to have a look at the 
Cosos or the Panamints or the Funeral 
Range. I explained to him that these 
ranges didn’t have any vegetation to speak 
of, and he needn’t look for any mountain 
lakes. ‘Just rock and shale, Jimmy,’ I 
says, ‘the most awful mountains you ever 
heard of. Worse than the desert—in fact, 
they’re desert mountains.’ 

‘“**Mineralized, of course,’ says Jimmy. 

‘**Naturally,’ says I, ‘but unapproach- 
able, and hence unprofitable.’ 

“Well, he’d stood the sight of the Cosos 
most all summer and, for all the hell in 
them, they look blue and invitin’, standin’ 
off there on the eastern horizon, beckonin’; 
so, naturally, he leads me up there to see 
what we can see—and we find Yellow 
Jacket. 

“T reckon that a long time ago, before 
that country was desert, a glacier had 
scooped a nice little valley out of the top of 
the Cosos at that point, and, having ac- 
complished its purpose, slid off down six 
thousand feet of cliff and chasm and 
melted off in Owens Valley. Then, for a 
million years, the meltin’ snow, the rain- 
and hail-storms and cloudbursts kept 
peckin’ away at the surroundin’ hills and 
washin’ the rock dust down into this val- 
ley, and, after a while, it was fertile, and 
grasses, fir trees, and pifon pines grew there, 
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forming a natural park. Of course, it was 
brown and dry when Uncle Jimmy and I 
clumb up there first and looked at it, but 
there’s a little narrow green-and-gold 
streak down the heart of it, where a little 
creek rambles, and when we follow the 
creek, we find it has its source in a big 
spring. So we camp there, and the jacks 
grow fat on the green fodder and the butter- 
cups, while we prospect until we strike the 
high grade well down toward the mouth 
of the valley. The snow drove us out on 
the twenty-sixth of September, but we 
come back in the spring, and others with us, 
and that year we built Yellow Jacket and 
put her on the map. 

“‘T reckon that, for two months after the 
snow melted off Yellow Jacket, there 
wasn’t anything prettier under heaven that 
spring. Jimmy said it was a paradise of 
jade and gold tucked in the heart of hell. 
We built us a log cabin right on the lip of 
the valley overlookin’ the jumpin’-off place, 
and, on summer evenin’s, me and Jimmy 
always sat out on our front porch and 
looked down over them ragged, for- 
biddin’ cliffs and chasms and buttes, clear 
six thousand feet to the floor of Owens 
Valley. 

“ Ah, son, that’s a fair sight, and, from 
Yellow Jacket, it doesn’t look like the land 
that God forgot to finish. In the fore- 
ground, you see Owens Lake—a sheet of 
misty silver with the white rimmin’ that 
comes of the salt and borax deposits. 
Stretchin’ north from the lake, you see a 
band of green runnin’ through the brown 
desert, and in the center of this band of 
green there’s a streak of silver. That’s 
the Owens River. The valley is twenty- 
five miles wide, mebbe, at this point, and as 
flat as your hand until it bumps up against 
the ten-thousand-foot buttress of black 
malpais and granite that is the east wall of 
the Sierra, with a smear of white, that is 
the everlastin’ snow. along the top of it. 
Off to the south, there are blue and red 
and white and ocher buttes, with a blue 
haze that floats along their bases, hidin’ 
them, but permittin’ the crests to stick up 
like lonely islands in the sea. Yes, sir, 
son; you can’t always see that desert val- 
ley. There’s so much - irage in it you 
tnink it’s the ocean, and once Jimmy saw 
a freight-wagon with a trailer and sixteen 
mules drivin’ across the sky. Another 
time, I saw a city, and once we saw a ship 
with all sails set. 

“Well, we laid out a grade and scratched 
and blasted a trail up the mountainside, 
wide enough for a pack-train, and, for a 
while, Yellow Jacket was good to live in, 
even in winter. And then, as I remarked 
previous, she died. Me and Uncle Jimmy 
was the first-to go in and we was the last 
to come out, and as we stood on the rim of 
Yellow Jacket, lett along with her glory, 
and looked down into Owens Valley, Uncle 
Jimmy gulped. 

*“*Chuckwalla,’ he says, ‘I love this 
place. The impious hand of man has 
ruined our little jade-and-gold paradise, but 
nature will in time wash away the yellow 
dumps, smooth ’em down, and cover ’em 
with grass. The seedlin’ firs and tamar- 
acks and pifions will grow up along the 
creek to cover the scars, and Yellow Jacket 
will renew herself.’ 

“Well, Jimmy,’ I says, ‘it don’t mean 
nothin’ in my young life whether she does 
or not. I’m through.’ 

“Well, I’m not,’ he says quiet-like. 
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‘Sooner or later, silver will come back and 

when it does ‘ 
“*You'll be too old to enjoy it, Jimmy, 

I says. 

“Uncle Jimmy turned and looked up the 
valley. ‘Good-by, Yellow Jacket,’ he says: 
‘T’ll see you when silver comes back.’ © ’ 

“Son, that was a long wait. Me and 
Uncle Jimmy wore out some shoe-leather 
and a heap of water ran down through 
Yellow Jacket in the thirty-four years he 
waited. Every year we circled back to 
Calico City and did the assessment work 
on the Dyin’ Jenny, in order to keep Uncle 
Jimmy’s title clear. 

“When the big war in Yurrup started and 
the government called in all the gold, a 
lot of us hard-boiled Westerners spent our 
time cussin’ this Eastern paper money and 
bewailin’ the passin’ of the twenty-dollar 
gold piece. Not so with Uncle Jimmy, 
‘Where’s your gold, Chuckwalla?’ he says 
to me, triumphant-like. ‘Gone to Yurrup 
to pay for the war,’ he says, answerin’ his 
own question. ‘And what’s takin’ its 
place? ‘Why—paper money and silver! 
Chuckwalla, it just ain’t in nature that rag 
paper can compete with silver, and you 
mark my words, partner, silver’s goin’ to 
come back right soon now. It stands to 
reason. The purchasin’ power of a dollar 
in gold is less htan half what it used to 
be; so don’t it seem natural that folks 
should come to a cheap metal? Chuck- 
walla, silver’s up to seventy-one, accordin’ 
to the paper.’ 

“*Well, she’s got a long way to go before 
silver minin’ becomes popular again,’ says 
I. ‘When she hits a dollar twenty-nine, 
which I believe was high-water mark when 
silver was king, I’ll think of reopenin’ the 
Panamint Lily—provided some _pros- 
pector hasn’t gotten title to her by reason 
of doin’ the assessment work.’ 

“““Ves—and I’ve been a-pickin’ on you 
for years to keep up your assessment 
work,’ says Jimmy, sort of grieved-like. 
“You can bet your sweet life nobody gets 
title to my Dyin’ Jenny mine by reason of 
my slack business methods. No, sir-ee!’ 

“Time passes; and inasmuch as I’m a 
man who believes in trimmin’ his sails to 
every breeze, I couldn’t see no sense in 
prospectin’ for minerals that wasn’t partic- 
ularly in demand. There was a general cry 
for tungsten and manganese, on account of 
the war shuttin’ off the importation of 
these metals, but when I tried to get Jimmy 
to lift his mind off silver; he hooted at me. 
‘The next thing I know,’ says he, ‘you'll 
want me to help you locate a platinum 
mine, just because platinum is in such 
demand it’s up to a hundred and forty an 
ounce. Why, don’t you keep your eye 
peeled for radium while you’re at it?’ 

“So the upshot of it was I’m forced to 
go out and stake that tungsten prospect 
myself, whilst Uncle Jimmy goes down to 
Calico City and does his assessment work 
again, between times keepin’ his eye om 
the silver market, which climbs slowly but 
steadily. When silver’s up to ninety, 
beg him to sell out. He has an offer 
twenty tnousand dollars, and twenty 
thousand dollars will keep him out of the 
poorhouse for the rest of his days. But 
Uncle Jimmy wasn’t that kind of a sport 
Even when silver clumb to a dollar, he re 
fused seventy-five thousand for the Dyim 
Jenny, and when it clumb to a do 
ten, Uncle Jimmy was busted wide open. 
But he was game: Right off, he begam 
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HOTEL 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


The Public Ought to be Told 


There are lots of things about hotel life that I’ve al- 
ways thought the public ought to be told. Here, for 
instance, is a little hint which you may, sometime, be 
glad you saw and remembered: 

If something unsatisfactory happens, back along the 
line of human connections through which service has to 
flow, the way to get it right is to place your complaint 
high enough. Don’t complain to a waiter or bus-boy, but 
to a headwaiter; not to a bell-boy or page or porter, when 
you should put it to the assistant-manager. 


In the Pennsylvania and the Statler Hotels you’re promised 
satisfaction. The policies of the business, and the managet’s 
intentions, are to give you full measure of what you're 
promised. It’s a responsibility; and, naturally, the higher you 
go with your complaint, the more of that responsibility will 
you find working for you. 

Why? Well, waiters and bell-boys change jobs oftener than 
executives, and are less interested in their jobs. Our “labor 
turnover” is pretty low, very low for a big hotel; and it is 
lowest among those employees who can understand and 
practice our policies—we’re always weeding out the other kind. 
When you make your complaint to a department head, or to 
someone more responsible than the one who isn’t giving you 
the required standard of service, you'll get action. It’s a big 
part of my job to see that you do. 

Speaking of the Pennsylvania, it may iriterest you mildly 
to know that in one month of thirty days, we served 262,017 
meals—an average of 8,733 a day; and that the average number 
of registered guests was 2,874. That will help you to see that 
we have too much at stake to be indifferent about what kind 
of service you get—because we want to keep up this habit of 


breaking records. 


Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world—built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers 
who want the best there is. 
Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 


Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 


these five hotels makes reservations 
for all theothers. All have private 
baths, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 

An entire block of ground in 
Buffalo has just been bought, for 
a new Hotel Statler. 
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Frencu Lick 


Sprincs HOTEL 


WHY? 


e+. andat the French Lick Springs 
Hotel 
French Lick, Ind. 
CA fact: 
At fashionable French Lick, as at many 


other famous resorts, Fatima’s sales ex- 
ceed those of any other cigarette. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


in 
and history of that 


wonderful instra- 


thing in True-Tone band an 


ESCHE 


MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- wy, 

d orchestra instruments. 

BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
144 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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pickin’ on me to sell my tungsten claims, 
and, like I’d been doin’ all my life, I al- 
lowed myself to be persuaded and sold for 
a hundred thousand. Right off, Uncle 
Jimmy borrowed five thousand dollars 
from me, owin’ to the high cost of livin’, 
and allowed that, whilst my money held 


out. he’d like to see the photograph of the © 


man that could buy his Dyin’ Jenny claim 
for a cent less than a million dollars. 

‘Finally come the day when silver gets 
back where she started from. 

“<Jimmy,’ says I, ‘she’s back to one 
twenty-nine. Sell, and we'll go to Yurrup 
and visit the spots where our boys made 
the Hun hunt his hole.’ 


hades with Yurrup,’ says Uncle 
‘We'll wait a spell’—and we’ 


Jimmy. 
did. But the day silver hit one thirty- 
nine and a half and Uncle Jimmy stuck 
out for a dollar and fifty, I knew some- 
thing had to be done. So I went to this 
mining engineer, Scott, and had him pre- 
pare a bill of sale and a certified check fora 
million dollars. Then I dug up all the old 
stock certificates of the Dyin’ Jenny Silver 
Minin’ Company from Uncle Jimmy’s 
war-bags (for, somehow, he’d managed to 
pay the corporation tax and kept the com- 
pany alive) and set them and the bill of 
sale out on a desk, ready for endorsement 
and signin’. ‘Now then, Jimmy Ballan- 
tyne,’ I says, ‘you owe me five thousand 
dollars, and personally I don’t see no pros- 
pect of gettin’ it back unless you grab 
Fortune by the foretop and wrastle her 
down when the opportunity offers. Sign 
them papers, or I’ll never speak to you 
agin as long as I live. Also, I'll have a 
warrant swore out agin you, chargin’ you 
with insanity.’ 

‘**“You go plumb to hades,’ says Jimmy. 
‘Silver’ll go to a dollar and a half.’ 

““All right,’ I says; ‘I will,’ And I 
went inside, packed my dunnage, and left 
without saying good-by to Uncle Jimmy, 
although he followed me to the railroad 
station and stood leanin’ agin a Wells- 
Fargo truck lookin’ sorrowful at me. He 
made a grab at my coat tails as I clumb 
aboard the train, but I kicked back and 
reached him in the chest, and he let go. 
I knew I’d busted his heart in two. Well, 
two hours later, the conductor came into 
the smokin’-car at Lone Pine and handed 
mea telegram. It was from Uncle Jimmy 
and read: ‘Have sold the Dyin’ Jenny. 
Come back.’ I had a mighty good notion 
to make him telegraph me five thousand 
dollars before agreein’ to come back, but 
there’s such a thing as carryin’ a joke too 
far with sensitive fellers like Jimmy Bal- 
lantyne; so I compromised by makin’ him 
send an automobile for me, and when the 
automobile arrived at Lone Pine, Uncle 
Jimmy was settin’ in it. 

“*You road-agent,’ he says, ‘git in here 
and spare me any of your lip. I forgive 
you that kick in the chest, because it’s the 
first time you ever showed anger at my 
weaknesses—and sometimes I used to won- 
der how you could stand goin’ back to Cal 
ico with me year after year to keep the 
Dyin’ Jenny alive. I guess that finishes all 
I have to say of a business nature.’ 

“I’m glad of it, you dotard,’ I says. 
‘If I hadn’t had the foresight to make 
that man Scott come through with @ 
certified check, most likely he’d have paid 
you in a promissory note, and right 
silver would have gone to bed with the 
dropsy. I’ve been a-daddyin’ 


of you 
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Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth with suction 
cups, to firmly grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the-Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


From California 


Gilman Bros. of San Jose, 
sold 1,200 Miller Cords in nine 
and a half months, have only 

one adjustment. One of 
these tires went 53,000 miles 
on a heavy stage. Another 
49,987. And a third 
and still running. 


From Colorado 


The La Junta Motors Cor- 
poration, La Junta, report 
that Millers average 15,000. 
They have not hod one ad- 
Justment in two years. 


From Florida 


W. R. Link, tire dealer, of 
Orlando, reports four tires 
g0ing over 28,000 miles on a 
car owned by the Hutchins 
Realty Company. | 


THE MILLER RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, O. 


- makers of Miller Inner Tubes, built 
layer. Based on 24 years of 
Tubber experience. Red or Gray. 


Examining the tire layers after 15,000 miles 


$150 per 


Tire Mile 


The cost of this doubled mileage 


Miller experts, in the past five 
years, have doubled their average 
tire mileage. On the Cord Type 
alone this perfection has _ cost 
$1,136,419. Just the laboratory and 
testing expense last year averaged 
$10,000 per month. 


These thousands of added miles, 
we figure, have cost $150 per mile. 
But they will save Miller users this 
year some $50,000,000. 


A slow, hard task 


You hear nowadays much 
about Miller mileage. Mul- 
titudes of users, large and 
small, are amazed at this 
new-day service. 


The demand for Millers 
has multiplied 20 times over 
since these betterments 


began. 


But this is due to years of costly 
research. And to 24 years devoted 
to the study of fine rubber. 


We keep 250 tires constantly run- 
ning under observation. We destroy 
1,000 tires yearly just to learn what 
Miller Tires can stand. 


CORDS 


We separate tires after long, hard 
use to watch the effects on layers. 


We spend $1,000 daily just to 
watch and test tires and materials. 
We sign every tire, so each returned 
tire teaches us its lessons. 


We compare five leading makes 
with Millers just to check up the 
Miller supremacy. 


It is such methods, continued year 
after year, which made Millers the 
tires of today. 


Watch the mileage 


Test these new-grade Millers. You 
owe that to yourself. It may change 
your whole conception of a modern 
high-grade tire. 


Hundreds of thousands have done 
this. The records have made Miller 
Tires the sensation—brought a 20- 
fold demand. 


Large users make these comparisons. 
Make them on your car, for your 
own sake. Learn what Miller has 
accomplished.. If you buy a new 
car, call for Miller equipment. Such 
tires deserve a test. 


Miller Tires 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


The Supreme Attainments 


FABRICS 
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Four McLean Display Units 
that sell goods. Nos. 240, 607, 
1340 and 1200. You can use them. 


terms. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Weare prepared 
to make imme- 
diate delivery on 
all Good Fix- 
tures. Wire for 
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Display Means 
In Your Cash Register 


The secret of successful business 
is display. Put things where 
people can see them and they’ll 


sell. McLean Display Units have _ 


proved this for hundreds of en- 
thusiastic owners. Every day we 
get testimonials that business has 
increased 25% to 100% due en- 


tirely to the installation of McLean 


Display Units. 
Simple—Easy to Put Up 


You can put up McLean Units 
yourself. No help required 
your entire store can be changed 
overnight. Try one unit. Notice 
the big increase in sales and 
attractiveness. You will say 
it is the best salesman in 
your store. McLean Dis- 
play Units are made to fit 
your store. You save all 


counter and aisle space. The plate 
glass fronts give perfect display. 
Sliding doors assure quick and 
easy access. You can wait on 
more customers—easier, quicker 
and better. Our catalog explains 
how to select, orderand install the 
right fixtures for your store. It 
is sent free—no strings or obliga- 
tion. Write for it today. It will 
help you make money. 


Send for ‘‘Good Fixtures’? 


Every month we publish a maga- 
zine on better business. It is 
chockful of interesting data on 
how to improve sales. It 
will be of inestimable value 
to you. Write for it—ab- 
solutely free—no strings, ties 
or red tape. Simply send 
us your name and address. 


W. B. McLEAN MFG. COMPANY 
3039 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOOD STORE FIXTURES 


|sick of it.’ ‘Sho,’ says Uncle 


|forty years, Jimmy Ballantyne, and Im 
ho Jimny; 
|‘don’t I know it? Forty year ago, - 
'split your everlastin’ fortune with me— 


| and me a total stranger. Well, Pm no 


piker, Chuckwalla. Here’s my check for 
| five hundred thousand.’ 

“*Jimmy,’ says I, ‘you’re plumb daft!’ 
““T know it,’ he says. ‘Been crazy for 
|forty year; but I like it. We're a pair of 
old men, Chuckwalla; so what do you say 
_if we quit the minin’ game and hell round 


~~ | a little before settlin’ down to the enjoy- 


ments of a ripe old age.’ 

““On one condition,’ I says. ‘Well 
sink this half of your fortune which you've 
given me in Liberty Bonds, and put ’em 
away in a safe-deposit box with two keys, 
We each take a key, and any time one of 
us is broke, he comes to the box, helps 
himself to such bonds as he needs, and 
hocks ’em. Now, that matter having been 
decided, it is regularly moved and seconded 
that me and you strike out for the metropo- 
lis and stake out a little worldly pleasure’ 

‘“Which we did. But, son, we couldn't 
find it. While me and Uncle Jimmy was 
livin’ ovr lives far from the maddin’ 
crowd’s ignoble strife, as the feller says, 
the world had been quietly changin’— 
only, we never knew it. Arrived in San 
Francisco, we put up at the Palace and 
look round for the kind of enjoyment we've 
been used to. Son, there ain’t a dance-hall 
a respectable man would be found dead in, 
and while the Barbary Coast is havin’ one 
last fling before the prohibition lid goes on, 
there ain’t no class to it. Son, them 
hurdy-gurdies is filled with men and women 
that’d rob a poor-box, and the liquor ain’t 
fit to drink. There isn’t a game of any 
kind goin’ on, either, and when we ask 
where a couple of gents can get action for 
their money, we’re led to a secret gam- 
blin’-house patronized by the sort of 
birds I used to let out of camp on twenty- 
four hours’ notice when I was mayor of 
Panamint. Son, it sure is one hell of a world 
that me and Uncle Jimmy bust into, and it 
ain’t a week before we’ve had a plenty and 
wish we was back in the sage-brush and the 
cactus. 

‘Well, the end come sudden—like that! 
Uncle Jimmy had been so nervous and de 
pressed that I saw he was goin’ to makea 
break if I didn’t do something; so, remem- 
bering his weakness for mountains I laid 
out a day to go up Mount Tamalpais. 
Tamalpais really ain’t much mor’n a fe 
pectable hill—about four thousand five 
hundred feet, I guess; but when a feller 
needs mountains in a hurry, he can’t te 
choosey, and I’d been there once before 
and knew the view was worth while if 
there wasn’t no fog on the bay. So we 
get aboard the ferry-boat that takes you 
over to Marin County, where you take 
the train up the mountain, and whi 
we’re prowlin’ around on the boat, I'm 
attracted to a woman who’s standin’ by 
the rail, lookin’ as if she’s fixin’ to havea 
cry. She’s mebbe sixty year old, and, the 
way she’s dressed, I figure mebbe she’ 
rich if she owns five dollars. Her hair # 
white, but it’s fine and there’s lots of it 
and if she’d had twenty years knocked of 
her life and a little joy thrown in, shed 
have been a handsome woman. He 


hands, which she’s foldin’ and unfoldin’ 
-nervous-like, are mighty small and deli- 
cate—and presently she stretches them 
‘out toward the city we're leaving 4 
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says very quiet, ‘Good-by, you sad old 
world!’ And, before we can stop her, she’s 
under the chain stretched across the tail- 
end of the boat and has fluttered over- 
board; and while I’m staring at the spot 
where she went over, Uncle Jimmy slips 
under the chain with a life-preserver on his 
arm and flutters over after her. 

“Well, they stopped the ferry-boat, and 
the deck-hands put out a boat. Mebbe a 
quarter of a mile back, I could see Uncle 
Jimmy fightin’ the old woman in the water. 
I guess she wanted to go through with the 
job and resented his interference. But 
Uncle Jimmy’s tougher’n a gad and stays 
with her until they’re both picked up, 
and when the deck-hands snake them in 
over the rail, Uncle Jimmy’s eyes are 
shining like the morning light on Twin 
Lakes. 

tarnation Billiken,’ I says, 
‘you've plumb spoiled our party!’ And 
I shook the water out of him. 

“Tet go, partner,’ he says; ‘I’ve got to 
go to her.’ 

“‘¥Vou'll come with me to the engine- 
room and thaw out, you dratted hero,’ I 
says. ‘I don’t aim to have you catchin’ 
your death o’ cold—not at your age.’ 
The truth is, I’m more or less shook up 
by the incident and a mite worried about 
Uncle Jimmy. 

“Uncle Jimmy blinks like a pink-eyed 
old rabbit in the strong sunlight, and his 
chin gives a quiver that didn’t come from 
the cold water. 

“‘Tt’s her, Chuckwalla,’ he whispers. 

“‘Her who?’ I says, shakin’ him some 
more. 

““My wife,’ says Uncle Jimmy, and, for 
the first time in sixty year; I reckon, 
Uncle Jimmy’s twisted smile couldn’t hide 
what was in Uncle Jimmy’s twisted heart. 
I walks him to the upper deck, away from 
the crowd, and he set down in a corner 
and weeps some. 

“‘Chuckwalla,’ he says presently, ‘did 
you hear what she said before she went 
overboard? ‘‘Good-by, you sad old 
world.” Oh, partner, can you blame 
her for wantin’ to get shet of it? I reckon 
aA has used her plumb rough, poor 

“T reckoned it had, and I reckoned she - 
deserved it; but I thought mebbe I'd bet- 
ter not say so to Uncle Jimmy. Privately, 
son, I’m tellin’ you that if I’d known who 
she was when I first lay eyes on her, I’d 
have chucked her overboard and saved 
expenses; for I never could abide the 
thought of that woman and her treatment 
of Uncle Jimmy. I was always agin her, 
but still I hid my feelings and helped 
Uncle Jimmy tote her to a hotel in Sau- 
salito and have her cared for—after which, 
Tconclude Jimmy’s interest in the moun- 
fain is somewhat dampened; so I leave ’em 
alone and come back to the city. 

“About four o’clock next morning, I’m 
toused from my fitful slumbers in that 
st-dollar-a-day room by Uncle Jimmy 
switchin’ on the light and bangin’ me with 
a pillow. 

““Chuckwalla,’ he says, ‘ain’t it lucky I 

out on the Dyin’ Jenny until silver 
came back?’ 
““On second thoughts, Jimmy,’ I says, 
I believe I'l hang on to that half-million 
you gave me. Something tells me you're 


goin’ to be a pauper again right soon. 
lat’s the meanin’ of all this early mornin’ | 
&citement, you human Santa Claus?’ 
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Sharp Boy! 


HERE’S nothing like these won- 

derful Durham-Duplex Blades for 
a cool, safe, satisfying shave. Made 
from the finest Swedish steel, oil- 
tempered, hollow-ground and sharp- 
ened to an exquisite cutting edge. 
Extra long and double-edged to give 
you the greatest shaving mileage. And 
guarded to give you absolute protec- 
tion when shaving. | 


A Real Razor-made Sa 


Standard Set with 3 Detachable Blades $1.00 


Consisting of the razor, safety guard and 3 two-edged 
blades. Packed in a durable, sanitary case of American 
ivory. Just the thing for traveling bag or kit. Other 
sets $2 to $12. 


Additional Blades 50 Cents for a package of 5 


DURHAM - DUPLEX 
RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


FACTORIES 


JERSEY CITY, U. 8. A. 
PARIS, FRANCE 
SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Sales Rep) esentatives in all 
Countries 
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She never knew 
how close she came to happiness 


Between the lines of his letter 
I read the whole unfortunate story 


never know why “Dick” (which is 
not his real name) suddenly stopped 
coming to see her—when he so apparently 
had been quite interested. Perhaps she 
wonders sometimes what it was—but he could 
not tell her and she will probably never guess. 

He wrote me the story and it made gne 
gladder than ever that we have dared to 
publish these articles about perspiration. 
In spite of the sharp comment they have 
aroused! 

She was, he said, a pretty girl and an 
intelligent one. She knew how to dress and 
was blessed with personal charm. But—she 
had overlooked one weakness. 

A moment's impression several times re- 
peated and the thing was done. Never 
again could he think of her quite as he had 
before. 

How many girls, without knowing it, have 
had a similar experience? 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It isa physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor 
of perspiration, though seldom conscious of 
it themselves. Perspiration under the arms, 
though more active than elsewhere, does not 
always produce excessive and noticeable 
moisture. But the chemicals of the body 
do cause noticeable odor, more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 

The underarms are under very sensitive 
nervous control. Sudden excitement, em- 
barrassment even, serves as a nervous stimu- 
lus sufficient to make perspiration there even 
more active. The curve of the arm prevents 
the rapid evaporation of odor or moisture— 
and the result is that others become aware of 
this subtle odor at times when we least 
suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


S never, tow there is a girl who will 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere 
are meeting this trying situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. They have 
learned that it cannot be neglected any more 
than any other essential of personal clean- 
liness. They give it the regular attention 
that they give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 
They use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially 
prepared to correct both perspiration mois- 
ture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture 
of the armpits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harm- 
‘less. Its regular use gives that absolute 
assurance of perfect daintiness that women 
are demanding—that consciousness of perfect 
grooming so satisfying to men. It really 
corrects the cause of both the moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put 
it on the urderarms. Allow it to dry, and 
then dust on a little talcum. The next 
morning, bathe the parts with clean water. 
The underarms will remain sweet and dry 
and odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will 
find in Odorono complete relief from this 
distressing and often expensive annoyance. 
If you are troubled in any unusual way, or 
have had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. Write 
today for our free booklet. You'll find some 
very interesting information in it about all 
perspiration troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 
o19 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all 
toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, 
postpaid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For 
France to The Agencie Americaine, 38 
Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland 
to The Agencie Americaine, 17 Boulevard 
Helvetique, Geneve. For England to The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumber- 
land Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico 
to H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico 
City. For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
919 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“He sat down on my bed, ‘Py 
got the ace of Happiness coppered,’ he 
confides, childlike. ‘I’ve got this gosh. 
awful pure, refined, nasty-nice, lunati 
nerve-racking crooked prohibition worl 
beat to death. Chuckwalla, me 
Letty’s goin’ back to Yellow Jacket ang 
leave the world plumb behind. Do yoy 
want a nice buildin’-site in Yellow Jacket, 
partner?’ 

““Two is company; three’s a crowd, 
Jimmy,’ I says. ‘Is Letty cured of her 
art?’ 

“He looked so hurt I apologized im. 
mediately. ‘Letty’s an old lady, Chuck. 
walla,’ he says, ‘and she’s suffered a 
heap. Nothing’s ever gone right with 
her, and she’s plumb tuckered out and 
ready and willin’ to quit. I—I reckon 
it’s sort of my duty to look after 
her, Chuckwalla. You know I took 
a contract once to do that—and Id 
have done it, too, if she’d only let 
me.’ 

“Vou amazin’ old he goat!’ I says to 
myself. But, to Uncle Jimmy, I says, ‘Do 
I give the bride away, Jimmy?’ 

“Which you most certainly do—at nine 
o’clock this mornin’, Chuckwalla.’” 

“**So be it,’ says I—and it was. 

‘A week later, Uncle Jimmy left for 
Yellow Jacket and was gone with Letty all 
summer, supervisin’ a gang of workmen, 
makin’ his last camp snug for his old 
age. He put in a reenforced concrete 
room in the abandoned drift of our old 
mine and stored enough liquor to do 
him fifty year before the lid went on. 
I reckon he had an air-plane flyin’ up 
there every day for a month, deliverin’ it 
in little kegs.” 

“Did Yellow Jacket renew herself?” I 
queried. 

“Ves. Uncle Jimmy and Letty found the 
same old jade-and-gold paradise. The 
trees had all growed up again, and there 
the two of ’em reside this minute, up on top 
of the world, settin’ pretty, and plumb for- 
getful, in their happy old age, that life has 
used ’em both mighty rough. With me, 
it’s different—a case of all dressed up and 
no place to go—and when I begin frettin’ 
about my good health and longevity pros- 
pects and whatever I’m goin’ to do 
when I get old like Uncle Jimmy, I get 
sort of despondent. The trouble with 
me, I reckon, is that I’ve got to have 
human society or bust myself. I'm 
too old to take on another partner, 
because if, as might easy enough happen, 
he should turn out to be one of these here 
Bolshevists——” 

Chuckwalla Bill kicked off his boots and, 
for a long time, sat thoughtfully rubbing his 
toes before turning in. 

“There’s some women,” he declared 
presently, “that just naturally can’t take 
care of a man, and that there Letty 
certainly a frail vessel. I wish I coul 
tell you she has a weak heart, son, and 
that the altitude at Yellow Jacket will get 
her before long. But I can’t. She’s as 
healthy as a three-year-old, and I wouldnt 
be surprised if she lived to be a hundred. 
It’d be like her to be onery enough to 
make it an endurance contest and keep me 
out of Yellow Jacket until I’m that old 
and dodderin’ I'll have to fly in, in spite of 
my prejudices— Well—buenas noches, 
son.” 

A new short story by Peter B. Kyne 

will appear in October Cosmopolitan. 
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For years, in the finest mansions of two continents, 
The Hoover has been prolonging the beauty of the 
costliest rugs that have been woven. It steadfastly has 
beaten out all the harmful embedded grit, swept up 
all the stubborn litter, brushed straight the velvety 
nap, revived the rich colorings and suction cleaned 
the surfaces. Only The Hoover does all this. And it 
is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SweePER CoMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 


North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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THE PRESTIGE OF THE OHIO-TUEC 


is firmly founded on its efficiency and durability—not on words but 
deeds. Note the select company in which it is always found; observe 
the beauty of its design and consider its popular price, but judge it above 


all else for its cleaning power. 


“Cleans Without Beating and Pounding”’ 


Let us show you, in your own home, how it “Cleans Without 
Beating and Pounding.” Write for illustrated and instructive book- 
let and name of our nearest dealer. (Look for the red band) 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Plant — Toronto, Ont. 


Famous FRENCH Depilatoryj 
for removing hair 


A delicately perfumed powder; removes hair, 
leaves skin smooth, white; for-arms, limbs, face; 
50c, also $1.00 size which includes cold cream, 
mixing’cup and spatula. At drug and depart- 
ment stores. Send 10c for trial sample and booklet, 


HALL AND RUCKEL 106 WAVERLY PL. N.Y. 


4 


Out of the way 
Always Handy $ 3 


ROBINSON® 
WASTE PAPER BAG 


No floor e 
Instantly detachable for emptying. Can't 
tip over and very accessib yg to fit HOLDS 
flat or roll top desk (single or double). 


4 
Of heavy army duck; collapsible. S ORDINARY 
BASKET 
sentatives write.) 

ROBINSON MFG. CO. 

71 Elm St. Westfield, Mass. 


Three Wishes 


(Continued from page 53) 


each. Anabelle Lee belonged to the 
envied classification. 

He was fascinated as he sat opposite her 
in the Lasca Grill, which was where they 
began to have the third wish along with 
oysters and cheese and all between. 

“Of course, I can’t comprehend this,” 
she told him. “I can’t imagine why 
you do it. 1 understand now that you are 
no down-and-outer, as I first thought you. 
You're used to this sort of thing.” 

“You never can tell what the idle rich 
will do for amusement,” Barry assured her, 
and then, with carefully considered 
malice, went on, “For instance, I havea 
friend, Gale Hatch—ever heard of him?” 

“No; of course not.” 

“You might have. Heis quite wealthy 
and has a charming wife.” 

“Do you know her?” 

“Sly minx!” Barry commented to him- 
self. Then, to her: 

“Oh, yes, I know her well—a dashing 
blond, tall, Junoesque type. But Gale 
has the most remarkable ideas of what 
constitutes a good time. Now, you'd 
never imagine what he is up to to-night. 
He telephoned me about it at the club 
while I was dressing. He had just heard 
that his wife was going to be out for the 
evening and—would you care to hear 
about it?” 

Barry considered this trap skilfully set, 
so he was not prepared for her reply: “I’m 
not much interested.” And she yawned— 
actually yawned. Confound it, you 
couldn’t tease a wife who refused to get 
jealous! 

1 “Come on, then; let’s dance,” he con- 
ceded desperately, knowing that was what 
she wanted all the time. His first grenade 
had failed to explode. He had one other. 

How she could dance! 

“Where did you learn to fox-trot like 
that?” he asked. 

“Tn one of those nickel-a-dance pavil- 
ions. I just watched the others.” 

She lied beautifully, Barry thought. 
This girl must have been the belle of the 
ballroom all her life. And Gale, who was 
a left-footed rhinoceros so far as dancing 
was concerned, had won her in the face of 
all opposition. Lucky Gale! Lucky, that 
is, if he could hold her. 

It was with genuine regret that Barry 
released his arm after the final encore. She 
was so warm and real in the formal embrace, 
and yet so tantalizingly elusive. He felt 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to break 
through the conventional barrier and make 
her yield that last fraction of herself that 
would put her really in his arms. But that 


.was out of the question. Good old Gale’s 


wife, harebrained, sensation-seeker though 
she was, must be guarded against herself. 
He would make love to her, yes, but only 
in words and looks. 

“Whose new-born babe did you steal 
your smile from, Anabelle Lee?” he asked, 
when the table was once more safely 
between them. She laughed. “And you, 
laugh exactly like a serif that has been 
given the power of speech.” 

“Go on!” she applauded. “My regular 
beau, the one who used to take me to the 
movies on Wednesday nights, said I 
laughed like a horse with his nose in a peck 
of oats. I’m afraid Jimmy hasn’t 
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CETRCIT 


Another New Endorsement 


45,000 Essex Owners 


They Daily Find New Advantages of 
Economy, Endurance and Dependability 
in Its Exclusive, Trebly-Powered Motor 


There is an unusual tribute in the content- Still another: ‘‘The Essex is the smallest, 
ment Essex owners feel with their cars. and in every way the best of 30 cars I have 
owned. Mine has been driven 12,000 miles, 
still has its original tires, and has been to the 
service station just once.” 


It partakes of a trusted companionship, 
that is counted upon in all the intimate 
family plans for work and play. 


Envy of other cars does not disturb it. All This friendliness for the Essex, which you 
will understand that. A glance at its world’s observe everywhere, is the result of just such 
records will show why no Essex owner covets § €Xperiences and discoveries of its qualities, — 
the ability of another car. multipled by 45,000 owners. They are the 


things that bind men’s faith in a car. 
But no test we can make could bring home . 


to you the confidence and affection in which 


Essex is held by those who know it best. Official Proofs Rank It 
These come only through numberless personal With Costly Cars 
proofs of its endurance, its ability and trust- 
worthiness in any situation. The facts compel its recognition. 
For Essex has set the world’s greatest 
How Thousands are official endurance record, by travelling 3037 
os miles in 50 hours. No car of any class ever 
Praising It equalled that. And for cars of its motor size, 
Something of this is revealed in the hundreds 
of letters we receive from Essex owners. One record of 1061 miles in 24 hours has never 
writes: “I cannot imagine more abusive ser- been matched. 
vice than I have given my Essex, in 15,000 . 
miles of prospecting work in virgin, rocky Small types of the past have set no such 
country, mostly where no roads run. It is standard for ability in a light, moderate- 


Tunning as well today as when I got it. I like priced car. Essex holds its position with its 
that, because two other cars in the same kind patented and exclusive motor. So you can 


of service are now ‘shot.’ ” get the Essex qualities in no other car. 
Another finds: ‘“The Essex I got 11 months More than 45,000 owners, and a world sales 

ago has cost me $1.50 for attention, to date. record prove the character of Essex appeal. 

It has got me in a frame of mind where I And the way they speak of their satisfaction 

can’t expect it to develop trouble.” is doubling the number who want Essex. 

@01B) Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
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Family 


will enjoy Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heels— 
they're socomfortable, 
so silent, so clean. 


There are no holes to 
track raud or dirt. 


They save marring 
polished floors with 
heel marks. 


And they make every 
step safe, because 


It makes them wear longer too. 

Insist on Cat's Paws—black, white 

. tan—for men, women and chil- 
ren. : 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which prevents 
slipping. 


DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


SEN D your name and address and we will send 
you our 128-page book of diamond bargains. 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 


jewelry to choose from—; 
Sate of a Sow conte for at the 


No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent your 
simple request—without a penny 
you do not thinkit thegreatest bargain you have 
ever seen, send it back at our expense. If you 
Gecide to keep it, your credit is good 


8% Yearly Dividends 


us. The book tells how. 


Send your name and address today— 

will be under no obligation. You will oe 
128-page diamond book by thenext mail, Send 
your name and address NOW ‘to Dept. 4. 


6 CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Master Letters in Business 


so many actual examples 
of letters that made goo’ and 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.955-wW Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University”® - 


and Lashes 

\ It makes them appear 

much longer, thicker 

and more luxuriant ff 
than they really are— f 
easily applied and per- }f 
fectly harmless. 


a pure harmless cream, ap- 
‘= plied nightly aids Nature ina 
47 marvelous way in nourishing fy 
@ and promoting the growth o: 
the eyebrows and lashes 
Dark, luxuriant eyelashes and well formed 
brows, how wonderfully they bring out the deep soulful ex- 


ression of eyes, addin; t charm and uty to any face 
recom- 


AT YOUR DEA T int 
i - 
ment with imitations always look for‘ “THE MAYBELL 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
Grand Boulevard CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


your advantages.” Then, more soberly: 
“This one night among all the nights 
there are for me is going to make jt 
rather difficult for Jimmy and me for a 
few Wednesdays. But I don’t regret it 
I’ve seen myself in a mirror, and I con. 
sider my future peace of mind well 
squandered.” 

“You know that you are adorable?” 

“I know that I look it,” she admitted, 

Barry, for some unaccountable reason 
glanced toward the door. ’ 

There stood Gale himself, looking over 
the tables! 

“Hist!” Barry exclaimed. “Stand up 
and turn your face away from the door. 
There is some one there that I don’t want 
to have see you. It’s Gale Hatch; so you 
understand why.” 

“T don’t; but I'll play any game you 
say. 

He led her to the dance-floor, and, by 
only reversing just often enough to keep 
her facing away from the entrance, he 
managed to keep Gale from seeing her. 
But Gale saw Barry, and was obviously of 
a mind to wait and speak to him after the 
dance. 

It would be a simple solution of the 
evening to turn her over to her husband 
and say that ne had known cf the decep- 
tion all the time. But, frankly, he was 
loath to finish the adventure. 

“That man Hatch is determined to 
speak to me,” he told Anabelle Lee while 
they were dancing. “He is coming into 
the restaurant. There is only one thing 
to do. When we get near the door this 
time around, you slip into the ladies’ rest- 
room, get your cloak, but wait in there 
until I send for you. I'l have to sand- 
bag this guy, and we’ll escape while ke is 
unconscious.” She looked at him to-see 
if he was serious, then crinkled into a 
smile when she saw he wasn’t. “Why,” 
he demanded, as they neared the place 
where she must leave him, “did God let 
anyone else see you first?” 

“Tf no one else had, what would you 
do?” she asked impudently. 

“V’d do a little wishing on my own 
account. You know the poem—don’t 
you?—that begins, 


“Tf a gorgeous fairy princess 
Should suddenly appear, 
And tell me I might have 
The three desires I hold most dear—— 


and so on?” 

“No; I don’t know any such verse. How, 
does it finish?” 

“Like this: 


“T should not wish for happiness, 
Or health or wealth or fame; 
I should nct wish for genius 
To immortalize my name. 
I’d make the precious wishes, 
And I’d pray they might come true. 
I’d try to think, and then I’d see 
Your steadfast eyes cf blue, ‘ 
And then I’d wish—and wish—and wish 
For you—and you—and you.” | 


There didn’t seem to be any response to 
this from the girl. After a few seconds, 
Barry wanted to know the reason why. 

“You don’t like that poem?” he ir 
quired. 

“T suppose it’s all right as poetry.” 

“Then what’s the matter with it?” 

“TI suspect you of having written it 
yourself, and I respectfully suggest that 
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you make up another version to recite to us 
prown-eyed girls.” 
It was a crime to let her slip from his 
arms, more so because she clung to him a 
jittle, not physically, really, but with her 
will. When she went, he gazed fatuously 
but respectfully at his right coat sleeve. 
How wonderfully close it had been to some- 


thing more pink and white than apple blos- 


in May! 
Gale, “what has 
become of my wife?” 

He was standing at Barry’s table when 
the latter got back, and was regarding the 
places for two with an accusing eye. 

“J don’t know your wife,” Barry said, 
mayhap a bit testily. 

“Whom were you dancing with?” 

“Her name is Miss Lee. She is a very 
charming girl, but, as I don’t know her 
very well, I can’t give you any further 
particulars.” 

“Who is dining with you here?” 
“Why, it’s Tom—Tom Welch.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Called away—telephone. I don’t know 
where he is now. I wish you would 
look in the telephone-booths as you go out 
and tell him I’m waiting for him.” 

“But I’m not going out.” 

“Going to dine right here?” 

“Right at this very table, if you fellows 
don’t mind.”’ 

“That will be fine! Sit down, Gale; I 
won't need to wait any longer then. Tell 
Tom when he comes back that I'll be at 
the club for half an hour.” 

“Barry, why do you lie to me?” Gale de- 
manded plaintively. 

“For practise,” Barry retorted over his 
shoulder as he fled. ‘‘Here’s a twenty- 
dollar bill. As you’re going to stay, please 
pay the waiter for me.” 

Gale was watching him, but, by going 
straight past the entrance and then send- 
ing back a note to the girl, he managed to 
get her outside and into a taxi which he 
had waiting. He was just about to climb 
in himself and slam the door when a com- 
motion on the street held his attention 
for a fatal second. The sidewalk crowd 
divided, and an urchin, about four years old, 
pursued by a big policeman, dashed madly 
into the bright lights under the restaurant 
glass canopy and hurled himself unerringly 
through the open door of the taxi-cab. 

There is something in the heart of every 


| ftee-born American that loves to see a po- 


lieman get the short end of it. Barry 
was no different from the rest of us. So he 
said to his driver, “Let’s go,” and hopped 
into the car himself, slamming the door 
shut in the policeman’s face. “s 

They had gone a block or so when Barry 
took stock of his passengers. 

“Now, kid, what’s the idea?” he de- 
manded of the youngster. 

“Don’t scare him any more,” ad- 
monished the girl, whose hand the boy 
was clutching. 

“Scare him?’” 

“Sure. You’d be frightened, too, if a 
fy eleven times your size was after 

“Some little sneak-thief, I suppose.” 

Whatever he is, he doesn’t know any 
better, and he ought to be home with 
his ipptier this instant. Can’t we 

i 


“All you have to do is wish,” Barry con- 
teded. “Where do you live, young man?” 


ese Are 


OST of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and slee 

But the hours after supper are yours, and your wh 
future depends on how you spend them. You can fritter them 
away on profitless pleasure, or you can make those hours bring 
you position, money, power, real success in life. 

Thousands of splendid, good-paying positions are waiting in every field of work 
for men trained to fill them. There’s a big job waiting for you—in your present 
work or any line you choose. Get ready for it! You can do it without losing a 
minute from work, or a wink of sleep, without hurrying a single meal, and with 
plenty of time left for recreation.‘ You can do it in one hour after supper each 
night, right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 
Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The designer of the Packard “ Twin- 
Six,” and hundreds of other Engineers, climbed to success through I. C. S. help. 
The builder of the great Equitable Building and hundreds of Architects and 
Contractors won their way to the top through I. C. S. spare-time study. 
of this country’s foremost Advertising and Sales Managers prepared for their 
present positions in spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. . 
For 29 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads—in every line of technical 
and commercial work—have been winning promotion and increased salaries through the I. C. S. 
More than 130,000 are getting ready 
right now in the I. C. S. way for the 
bigser jobs ahead. 


Your Chance is Here! 

No matter where you live, theI. C. S. 
will come to you. No matter what your 
handicaps or how small your means, we 
havea plan to meet your circumstances. 
No matter how limited your previous 
education, the simply written, wonder- 
fully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks make 
it easy to learn. No matter what career 
you may choose, some one of the 280 
I. C. S. Courses will surely suit your 


Make Your Start Now! 


When everything has been made easy 
for you—when one hour a day spent 
with the I. C. S., in the quiet of your 
own home, will bring you a bigger in- 
come, more comforts, more pleasures, 
all that success means—can you afford to let 
another single priceless hour of spare time goto 

our start right now! This is 
ithout cost, without obligating 
way, put it up to us to prove 
ecan help you. Just mark and mail this 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2574, SCRANTON, PA, 
ithout obligatin: , how I can tor 
orn the before which 


th 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electr: ting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electri ing Window Trimmer 
_j Lelegraph Engineer Show C 
Lelephone Work Sign Painter 
| MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechan! ILLUSTRATING 
or Cartooning 
Machine Shop Practice BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
jarveying and Mapping tenographer Typist 
1 8 and 
| MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R Cert. Pub. Accountant 
be TATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
4 Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Oontractor and Builder Teacher 
Lj Architectural Drafteman Common Sehool Subjects 
J Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
tructural Engi Railway Mail Clerk 
| PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
eet Metal Worker Auto Repsiring 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spaaish 
ONRMIST AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics Poultry Raising §{_JItalian 
Name. 
Present 
Street 
| and No. 
City. State 


Canadians may send this coupon to 7-26-19 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canade 
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MAZING Bargains in Every piece of Jewelry, 
md ad Watches i 


id 


Your Credit is Good 


amonds carry a Guarantee 
with an exchange privilege 


Royal Catalog Edition 183 Free 
Send today for our FREE 96- 


tal: 
of rare values in Diamonds, Watches 
10 per cent. discount for cash. Ge 


ROYAL Diamonp & WatcH OE 


But either the young man didn’t know Lane ~ New York \ 


DONT DIE IN THE 


Never-F siting Exterminator 


Ending Rats and Mice”’—booklet—sent free. 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough On Rats’ never fails to clear the prem- 
ises of these pests when used according to direc- 
tions. It is not a ready-mixed exterminator; rats 
do not learn to avoid it because the food you mix it 
with ean be changed as necessary. It tempts old and 
oung rats alike. At drug and general stores. 


E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


Th The Hours That Cot 
: 
needs. 
| DIAMOND D | |ROUGH 


Your Closet 
Bowl—Spotless 
and Sanitary 


Scrubbing the closet not only 
mars and roughens the surface 
of the bowl but is an unpleas- 
ant and unnecessary task. Sani- 
Flush is different. All that you 
have to do is to sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, ac- 
cording to directions—flush, 
and the work is done. Stains 
and markings of every sort dis- 
appear like magic and the bowl 
is left shining-white as new. 


The trap, which no amount 
of scrubbing can reach, is as 
clean as the bowl. Sani-Flush 
will not hurt the plumbing. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
916 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and housefurnishing stores. If you can- 
not Suy it locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


| 
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|or he was too frightened to answer. He 
|only whimpered and placed in Barry’s 
| hand a crumpled and soiled bit of paper. 

| It was too dark to read in the inside of 
‘the taxi-cab, so Barry directed the chauf- 
feur to pull up neara brilliantly lighted dis- 
play window. By that illumination, he 
could make out pencil-marks on the 
grimy, torn scrap. He read: 


For God’s sake, help. 
Mrs. KOLGENSKI. 


In the corner was scrawled, 


Over Dago Dan’s barber shop in Fighth 
Avenue. 


Barry repeated it out loud. and laughed. 

“It’s an old trick,” he said, “sending 
out the kid with a begging letter.” 

“But the note doesn’t say she wants 
money,” objected Anabelle Lee. “What 
ishe asks for is the help of a human hand. 
/Let me see that note.” He handed it to 
\her silently. ‘This was written by a very 
frightened woman. Boykin, can you find 
‘your way back to your mamma?” 

The boy only cried. 

“Do you think it wise for you to go toa 
| place such as his home must be?” asked 
Barry. 

“That’s one of the questions we don’t 
ask, either, when some one really calls for 
‘help,’ she replied simply. “His home 
| won't surprise me much by contrast with 

my own. You forget, mister, that these 
| aren’t my clothes I’ve got on, but yours. 
| In my regular uniform, you wouldn’t think 
it strange for me to go wherever this kid 
can.” 

This didn’t appear to be much of an 
| argument to Barry, who was firmly con- 
jeenond that Anabelle Lee, alias Mrs. 
Hatch, knew rather less about the slums 
|of the city than he did himself. But he had 
‘adopted the réle of an unreasoning fairy 
| godmother earlier in the evening, and he 
‘certainly was not going to back out now. 

Dago Dan’s barber shop wasn’t so very 
{hard to find. By driving to Eighth Ave- 
‘nue and making a few judicious in- 
quiries, Dan’s emporium was discovered 
‘hiding behind a striped pole and some 
dirty window-panes. 

Here the boy knew his ground and acted 
jas guide. Heaven knows they needed one. 
A narrow stairway led to noisome regions 
‘above. Barry followed the boy, and Ana- 
belle Lee followed him. 

, _ Up two flights and down a corridor so 
;dark you couldn’t see what it was that 
_ your feet kicked aside underneath, through 
. flimsy door, warped on its hinges, was 
the domicile, lair, or castle of the Kolgen- 
iskis. The single room was no more ap- 
petizing than a long-abandoned trench. 
‘Barry had seen many of the latter, but 
| never anything like the place he was called 
upon to believe to be the home of the 
Kolgenski family. 

Mrs. Kolgenski was down and, to all in- 

j tents and purposes, out. She had quit the 
fight and lay, a gray wraith of a woman, 
on a mattress on the floor. There was 
‘no bedding except some gunny-sacking and 
old newspapers. It is a matter of conjec- 
ture what sort of response she expected to 
her scribbled message for help, but, what- 
ever it was, Barry and Anabelle Lee were 
evidently more than she had bargained 
for. She attempted to rise, but made a 
{wretched failure of it. 


“Don’t try,” said Anabelle, and sank 
down beside the bedridden woman. “Tel 
me quick—what is the trouble?” 

“Tt’s the old man. He said he'd ij 
us, me and the kid, when he got home? 

“Why?” 

“He’s a Red—my man is—sayg 
might better be dead than slaves, Hp 
talks that way always, but when he’s 
drunk, he means it.” 

““Drunk?’” interposed Barry. “He 
gets liquor?” 

“Sure. Don’t you? All prohibitions 
done for the real drunks of this country 
was to make ’em drink stuff that turns ’em 
into fiends. The last time he got like 
that, I fought him off, but I can’t any 
more, and he’ll be home pretty soon noy, 
That’s why I sent Hugo with the note. -] 
didn’t hardly hope anybody would come, 
but I thought the boy would get los, 
anyway, and maybe somebody would put 
him in an orphan asylum where he could 
be comfortable and happy.” 

The idea of picturing an orphan asylum 
as a haven of comfort and happiness was 
not so impossible to Barry, now that he 
had seen the Kolgenski ménage. So he 
did not laugh. Instead, he bent down 
toward the woman. 

“Tt will be all right,” he told her. “Til 
see that the kid gets a square deal.” 

“Even from his father?” 

“Even from his father.” 

“Will you now?” sneered a voice from 
the doorway. ‘‘What are you going todo 
to the kid’s father, you dressed-up slave. 
driver?” 

Kolgenski pére had the patter of anar- 
chist invective at his tongue’s end and pro- 
ceeded to use some of it, ending up witha 
repetition of, ‘What are you going todo 
with the kid’s father?” 

“That remains to be seen,” replied 
Barry pleasantly, eying the man with 
unimpassioned calculation. He was no 
taller than Barry himself, but he bulked 
about twice as broad, and he had arms 
with a tremendous reach. His head was 
set so close to his shoulders that there 
wasn’t any neck to speak of. This sort 
of close-coupling, as prize-fighters know, 
is a type of construction greatly to be de 
sired. If you’re going to risk your neck in 
a fight, it is well not to have much neck to 
risk. Barry finished his inspection. _ 

“T suppose we had better be getting 
at 

“Don’t,” whispered Anabelle Lee. “I 
didn’t realize what I was getting you into. 
Run while there ‘is time.” 

Barry shook his head. 

“T’m not being heroic,” he said, matter- 
of-factly. ‘This chap hasn’t a chance 
against me, even if he has got whiskers. 1 
know the game. I’d agree, even if he 
were sober, to have him unconscious M 
ten minutes. Just stand back as far as 
possible, so he won’t fall on you.” 

It wasn’t quite so simple as that, really, 
but this is not a story of a fight. Passing 
details, it is sufficient to say that Barty, 
Anabelle Lee, and Boykin, the four-year 
old Kolgenski, emerged from the stairway 
alongside of Dago Dan’s emporium about 
ten minutes later and piled into the waiting 
taxi-cab. The balance of the Kolgenskl 
family lay scrapped on the straw mattres 
up-stairs. Barry promised to send an all 
bulance for one and a police patrol for the 
other. 

At the hospital, where ke arranged {ot 
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not strange that 
families should believe 
Hupmobile the best ca¥ 
its class the world. 


The that this car renders 
such long-continued service, 
such slight cost, that this world- 
wide conviction was bound 
come. 


Almost any Hupmobile owner 
will tell you,if asked, how useful 
his car all the members 
family, and how liter- 
ally counted save time, 
inconvenience, and actual ex- 
pense. 
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ANTISEPTIC 


Pyorrhea prevention 


Tender, soft, bleeding gums 


are the first symptons of pyorrhea. If un- 
checked, pyorrhea causes loss of teeth and 
menaces realth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder was scientifically 
compounded for the. specific purpose of 
restoring and maintaining gum health. It 
is the only dentifrice whose value in treat- 
ing and preventing pyorrhea has been dem- 
onstrated in circles devoted exclusively 
to pyorrhea research and oral prophylaxis. 
That is why it is so widely prescribed by 
the dental profession. 

If your gums show pyorrhetic symp- 
toms, Pyorrhocide Powder will aid in 
restoring them to a healthy condition. If 
your gums are healthy, Pyorrhocide 
Powder will keep them so. It cleans the 
teeth most effectively; removes the mucoid 
deposits and daily accretions. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 
cause a dollar pack- 
age contains six 
months’ supply. 

Sold by leading 
druggists 
and dental 


supply 
houses. 


Free 

Sample 
Write for 
free sample 
and our 
bookleton 
Prevention 
and Treat- 
ment of Py- 
orrhea, 


Sold by 
Druggists 
Everywhere 


Our research work and our clinical and laboratory 


information is au ilative 
Use This Ch 
se This Chest FREE 


on pyorrhea treatment and pre- 
B= = 


vention. 


A Famous 


Free Trial 37320" 


Pays for 
birthdays. Write today for our new 


Dept. 2, Statesville, N.C. 
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idea! gift for Xmas, weJdings or 
illustrated catalog—postpaid free to you 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 0O., 
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| had quite finished. 
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| love with her. 


! accommodations for Mrs. Kolgenski, they 


left Hugo, with instructions that he be fed 
and kept near his mother as long as she had 


; earthly need of him. After that, Barry 
| promised to make other arrangements for 
| him. 


‘“‘There’s that,” he sighed, as he and 
Anabelle Lee stood in the hospital office, 
their immediate responsibilities ended. 
“‘Now tell me how dirty my face is.” 

Anabelle Lee laughed. 

“Ts this the first time you’ve thought 
Lend me 
your handkerchief, and I'll rub off the 
battle-stains.” 

She held him firmly by the coat lapel 


| and wiped away the signs of conflict from 
| his face. 
| curious impulse to brush them with his 


Her fingers so near roused a 


lips. He almost did before he remembered 
his self-imposed inhibition about “good 
old Gale’s wife.” So he didn’t, but maybe 
he failed to smother the temptation in his 
eyes. 

“Why didn’t you?” she asked, when she 
“T adore you for not 
doing it, but I don’t understand.” 

He did not even ask her what she meant. 
Instead, ke said huskily: 

“Let’s see—we hadn’t quite finished din- 
ner yet when Monsieur Hatch interrupted 
us. I suppose we had better continue the 
ceremony somewhere else.” 


Gale Hatch had spent about eight dol- 
lars and forty cents checking and uncheck- 
ing his hat at the principal restaurants in 
town before he ran across his friend Barry 
Heath again, this time at the midnight en- 


| tertainment on the Grand Palais Roof. 


Barry and Anabelle Lee were so inter- 
ested in one another that they did not 
notice until he towered beside their table 
and thundered: 

““‘What have you done with my wife?” , 

Barry looked up. 

“Gale, old man, I’ve danced with her, 
dined with her, fought the world with her, 
and, heaven help me, I’ve even fallen in 
Take her away before I 
tell her so before your very eyes.” 

“Take who away?” 

“Your wife.” Barry indicated the girl, 
of whose adorableness he was trying to 
devour enough to last him a lifetime. 

Gale looked to see what he meant. 

‘She isn’t my wife; but, by Jove, there is 
Lola now—over there with Tom Welch, 
the old son of a gun! And she’s looking 
bored to death. Excuse me; I must go and 
rescue my poor, tired darling.” 

When he was gone, Anabelle Lee, who 
had been playing with a bit of ice-cream in 
her cup, looked up and met Barry’s eye. 
She was blushing. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“*Sorry?’” Helaughed. ‘For what?” 

“That I’m not the girl you thought I 
was. I felt sure there was some mistake, 
and I regret that I came along when you 
were expecting some one else.” 

“You can’t. Perhaps you will regret it 
in ten years from now when yourre all out 
of patience because the twins wear out 
their stockings so fast and little Anabelle 
simply will not practise her music lessons, 
but to-night you daren’t regret it—not 
the first day we have known each other, 
and to-morrow 

“To-morrow Ill be just what I was this 
afternoon—a very ordinary girl out of a 
job.” She did not give him a chance to 
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interrupt her but went on hurriedly to ye. 
proach herself. “Don’t think that ] 
meant that as it sounded. I’m not bitter 
or ungrateful. You’ve given me the most 
marvelous day I’ve ever had, that any girl 
ever had, I think; but I know, even if yoy 
have forgotten for the moment, that Pm 
only something that you have imagined 
and made come true for a day. Inside 
I’m just the same hopeless, jobless git! 
who was ready to chuck the whole business 
this afternoon. If I hadn’t been, yoy 
don’t suppose I would have played with 
you, do you? 

‘At first I didn’t mind letting you buy 
things for me. I even tried to think 
something expensive. I had read about 
the girls who live off of presents they let 
men get for them. But I wasn’t born to 
be a gold-digger, I guess. And when I 
saw how nice you wete to that baby and 
his mother—you couldn’t have been more 
generous if you hadn’t had a cent—I knew 
I couldn’t play any more after this once, 
It’s because I really like you, you see; and 
one doesn’t capitalize one’s friends. 

“You’ve done a lot for me already. Now - 
I’ve got courage enough to try again. 
I'll even go home to-night and bluff my 
landlady with this gorgeous gown. Til 
never sell it, but I'll let her keep it as 
security. You see how practical I am. I 
suppose you will hate me for it, and——” 

‘Hush this excessive flow of conversa- 
tion,” Barry finally interrupted. “Not 
that I don’t like the sound of your voice, 
but I can teach you much more charming 
things to say with it. Just because a 
girl in a story somewhere once refused to 
figure in a happy ending simply because 
she was busted but arrogant, and he was 
somewhat infested with kale, is no reason 
why we should part regretfully. I don’t 
want any poet to write, ‘It might have 
been’ after our names. I’d rather have all 
the fellows say, ‘Gee, look at Barry’— 
that’s my name, dear—‘I wonder how he 
copped out the peach.’ You see, there are 
two sides to every argument. 

“That being settled, get up on your feet. 
We’re going to dance. I put my am 
round you—so—before all the world; I 
draw you a little closer to me than I have 
dared before, but not so close as I have 
wanted to, and your lips are not far from 
mine but farther than they will be when! 
take you home, unless you make me ride 
in a separate taxi-cab—you see, I’m giving 
you fair warning—and we start out to- 
gether, carefully dodging good old Gale and 
his wife, who seem to be having a much bet- 
ter time than Tom Welch, who is paying 
for the supper while they dance. And 
then I ask you if you didn’t hear what I 
told Gale about you.” 

“But——” 

“Did you hear?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then will you grant me three wishes i2 
return for the three I gave you this after- 
noon?” 

“Good! The first is that I may see you 
to-morrow at about the same time.” 

“T ought not to——” 

“But you will? Thanks! The second 
wish is that I may see you day after 
morrow.” 

the third?” 

“Pll ask you that the next day. It 
will take us that long to shop for your 
trousseau.”” 
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1 bea \ EFORE you go in to lunch, pour an ounce of Johnson's Carbon 
| Remover into each of the cylinders through the petcocksor spark 
ight have | } plug openings. After lunch, drive your-car ten or fifteen miles—and the 
‘Bary- | ( carbon will gone. Isn’t that the easiest and cleanest way youever 2 
how he | J heard of? You don’t lose the use of your car—and it will save you { 
$3.00 to $5.00 over other methods. 
your feet. 
my am 
vorld; I N 
CARBON REMOVER 
as ve { 
be wheal 4 You can easily apply Johnson’s Carbon Remover yourself—in ten minutes—without 
e me ride # even soiling your hands—and the cost is trifling. An occasional dose of this engine 
laxative will stop that knock—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce 
| Gale and § your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 
mu 
is paying If you run your car without any attention you sell at a big loss but with a little time, 


nce. And = care and JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS you can cut the depreciation in half. 


ar what I 
Johnson’s Radiator Cement—will seal leaks in two to ten minutes. 
Johnson’s Black-Lac—the perfect top dressing. Easy to apply—permanent—inexpensive. 
ec Q Johnson’s Auto-Lak—enables you to revarnish your car one day and drive it the next. 
Pa 9 Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—a wonderful spring lubricant. Prevents spring breakage. 
Johnson’s Cleaner—will make body, hood and fenders look like new. 
y ool Johnison’s Prepared Wax—the dustless auto polish. Preserves and protects the varnish. 


nem s) Insist upon your dealer supplying you with JOHNSON’S CAR 
— SAVERS. Write for our booklet on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 
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2 Drink 
like oranges ; rin 
()RANGE-C RUS H 
| 
7 4 A —a sparkling, icy drink ot 
Ward's Orange-Crush or Lemon- i 
Crush during a hot day's work at | 
deliciousness cool brace you 
These drinks are honestly pure 
wholesome because the rare 
delicate, luscious oils pressed from 
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“Its Fragrance Brings You Instant Charm ” 


Wi EN you are preparing to appear at your 
best and are tired and overheated, use a 
dash of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum). 


Its delightful perfume will greet you with 
all the blended odors of a rare bouquet, sent 
to bear a message of love and faithfulness to 
the most beautiful of women. 


Your skin will be grateful for this cooling 


fragrant talc so truly named, Pompeian Fra- 
grance. } 
GUARANTEE . Lhete are several times a day when an ac- 
The name Pompelsn tive person can wisely use a dash of Pompeian 
on ny Fragrance. At all druggists, 25c. 
quality and safety. ‘ 
“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian”’ 
the purchase price Special Offer 


Half-Box Powder and Trial Talc Can 


Co., at Cleveland. O. Either or both sent to one person only in a family. For a dime 
you get a half-box of 50c Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and samples 
of BLOOM and DAY Cream. Fora nickel you get a beautiful 
trial can of Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talcum) for your purse. 
For 15c you get both. (BEAUTY Powder offer is good only in 
case neither you nor any member of your family has tried it be- 
fore.) Many interesting beauty experiments can. be made with 
these trial packages. No letter necessary with coupon. We'll 


understand. 
THE POMPEIAN CO. 
2036 Payne Avenue Cleveland, O. 
Also Made in Canada 


THE POMPBIAN COMPANY 

2036 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send this coupon to above address. Enclose 10c [dime 
for half-box Pompeian Beauty Powder. Or Sc [nickel 


fer handy can of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum). Or 15¢ 
dime and nickel] for both packages. 


City. State. 
Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested 
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The Gardens of Versailles 


A CREOLE” Hair Tonic su 
plies essentials which greatly 
promote hair health. 

An important ingredient is 
recognize by the 
Council of the American Medi- 
cal Association for its value in 
treating dandruff and other det- 
rimental scalp conditions. 

Thus highest authorities ap- 
prove the use of “La Creole.” 

Rub “La Creole” Hair Tonic 
thoroughly into the scalp with 
a rotary motion of the finger 
tips at least three times a week. 

This will supply the hair with 
needed nourishment, stop dan- 
druff and generally stimulate 
growth. New hair beauty re- 
sults. . Price, 75¢ 


Mail the coupon for 
of heir dressing suitable for each type 


La Creole 
318 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Please send booklet, ‘“‘La Creole— 


Hair Beautiful,”” teaching the hair 
dress becoming each individual. 


Street 


historic 


“La Creole” for beautiful hair 


interesting booklet, “Le 
Creole— Hair Besutiful.”” It illustrates styles 
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A CREOLE” Shampoo is 
made from a mentholized 
cocoanut oil base which brings 
entirely new and delight 
stimulating effects. 

Hair shampooed regularly with 
“La Creole” Shampoo is soft, 
lustrous and abundant. It keeps 
glands and pores open and pre- 
serves the natural oil of the hair 
necessary to keep it in perfect 
health. Its use will reward you 
with new hair beauty. 


“La Creole” Shampoo, 
generous sized bottle, 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES, 
319 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


La Creole’ 


the 
50c 


A CREOLE” Hair Dressing 
restores gray, streaked, or 
“faded hair to its original beauti- 
ful color —lightest brown to 
deepest black— whatever ‘the 
natural color was, in two to five 
weeks’ treatment. 

Thereafter an occasional ap- 
plication keeps this color per- 
manently. 

Hair restored with “La Cre- 
ole” cannot look dyed; it must 
not be confused with common 
dyes. There is nothing to wash 
or rub off, or stain the scalp. 
Refinement approves its use. 

We guarantee “La Creole” to 
bring back the hair’s natural 
color, or money refunded. 

Price, $1.00 


All “Le Creole” preparations are known for 
superiority. If your dealer doesn't keep them 
send us his name and address and we will see 
thet you ere supplied 
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The Girl He Left Behind 


(Continued from page 43) 


“Well, the old soup-bone feels pretty frisky 
today,” everyone looked straight ahead, 
non-committally, said nothing. And the 
memories of past glories were like a faint, 


fardream. 
Thus I imagined Larry now. But there 
was worse. Next year, he went to the 


ors. 

m What he was doing came, to those of us 
who still followed him, not in narrative 
accounts but simply in curt box-scores, 
hidden in out-of-the-way corners of sporting- 

, to be worked out in figures. Even 
here, he was not doing well. His club 
trailed at the bottom of the small league; 
he was not winning half his games. 

He disappeared altogether for a while; 
then we learned, with relief, that he had 
given up the game for good. The home 

paid him the tribute of a few last 
lines. He ‘was back in the small town 
where he lived when a child; one of the 
papers said he meant to study law. 

Spring came at his old college, and with 
it charter day, and the time-honored game 
between the ’Varsity and the alumni. 
Larry was asked to pitch for the old boys. 
And so, after all this time, I saw him once 
more on the old campus, the circle com- 
pleted, pitching again, as he had exactly 
twelve years ago, on a fair day of spring 
and a gracious occasion. 

The day was, in every way, uncannily 
like that of twelve years before. The green 
of the rounded hills was turning to cordu- 
roy gray; the silvery, scintillant bay was 
traversed now and then by a light white 
haze like a galleon’s ghost; Larry, in the 
center of the diamond, looked as we remem- 
bered him. He worked bareheaded, as had 
been his habit when a boy, and his short 
hair curled close along his brow in the old 
Hermaic way. His body was still supple 
and graceful, and, his experience pitted 
against the mere boys of the college nine, 
he performed, of course, impressively. 
Most of the time he was content to float a 
strange, slow ball up to them, which baffled 
them mysteriously; but now and then, 
when, through the somewhat fantastic sup- 
port he was féceiving from the old boys 
behind him, he found himself in peril, with 
the slightest, almost imperceptible change 
he put his weight into the delivery—and 
the ball, smoking in white heat up to the 
batter, was weakly popped, or pounded, or 
not hit at all. 

And yet, I reflected, he was through. 

From that day, twelve years ago, to this 
day, he had completed a closed circle; he 
was through. 

He stood in the place where he had stood 
twelve years before—how like a dream this 
must seem to him! About him the same 
hills, the same land, the same people, the 
same dear old place of his youth; and yet, 
in between, his life had passed. In be- 
tween, he had reached the heights—success, 
on, the clamorous plaudits of popu- 

ions. 

Here and there, in the stands, in the 
bleachers, or standing amid those crowding 
the foul-lines, were some of those who had 
been his classmates. Outwardly, they had 
hot kept their youth, the integrity of their 

» as he had. Some were beginning 
l0 gray; some were beginning to get bald; 
me were beginning to bear paunches, and 


some were becoming at once gray, bald, 
and paunched. The lad who had been our 
mile-runner now weighed two hundred, and 
there was a lean, scrawny half-back of yore, 
round whom I walked three times, as round 
a tower, before I could discern any trace 
of the boy we had known. No; esthetically, 
they had not held up. Here Larry still had 
the best of them; but—he was through, 
and they were beginning. They were 
upon the starting-line of the best stretch 
of their lives, of the most interesting, 
the most creative. Also that of the reap- 
ing of successes and rewards. One could 
feel, in nearly all of them, both the sense 
of power and the quiet expectation. For 
the last twelve years, while Larry, swift 
of fame, ascended and descended, they 
had silently laid their solid foundation— 
and now they were fit. The mile-runner 
a month before had been elected judge 
of a Superior Court. The half-back had 
lately been appointed head of a large 
reclamation-project. 

Another man, after working in stub- 
born poverty for years at an invention 
for the reduction of smelter-smokes, was 
now seeing his process coming into gen- 
eral use. A playwright was having his 
first long run after ten failures. And I, 
through what was in my soul, knew what 
wasin theirs. Before me my life stretched, 
gazed at tranquilly, twenty, thirty years, 
of growing powers, of delicious toil. 

Larry was through. The thing tor- 
mented me; and whenever he was on the 
bench, I sat by him and said: 

“What are you going to do now, Larry? 
What are your plans?” 

Seen thus near, he was older. There 
was just a little gray on his temples; on 
his face were fine lines, gained in the long, 
fierce struggles under the sun of Eastern 
summers. And he had a way of flopping 
on the bench which seemed to come from 
a weariness within. 

Whenever, rather cruelly, I put to him 
that question, which, somehow, for the 
life of me, I could not hold back, the weari- 
ness seemed to increase. A cloud passed 
over his face; an added looseness came 
into his body. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Jack,” he would say. 
“It’s pretty hard to get started again. 
I’m rather taking my time and looking 
round. I thought maybe I’d study law 
and get admitted to the bar. I had only 
a year more to go, you know, when I 
left. college.” 

There was that in his tone which made 
me say to myself: ‘He’ll never study law. 
He doesn’t mean it. He’ll never do any- 
thing. He’ll just drift.” 

But I could not hold from probing 
him. Each time he came to the bench, 
in one guise or another, I placed before 
him his problem. 

“Have you started in at all? Have 
you done any studying?” 

He smiled at my insistence, as one 
smiles upon a child. 

“Tl tell you, Jack,” he said confi- 
dentially. “I am studying—a little. I 
get out the old books once in a while. 
But it’s hard—when you haven’t used 
your coco for so many years. And then, 
Jack, sometimes—” He had risen, and was 
leaving the bench for the box, and I had 
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Massachusetts College 


Session opens Sept. 13th, 1920 


A co-educational college, grant- 
ing the DOCTOR’S degree, for 
people of all ages. Many of 
middle age desiring a change of 
occupation and a professional 
income, are very successful with 
this modern form of treatment. 
The demand for osteopathic 
physicians is very great. A high 
school education or its cul- 
tural equivalent required for ad- 
mission. 
One-hundred-thousand - dollar 
college and clinic building with 
up-to-date equipment. Hospital 
connection. DECIDE NOW. 


Boston, Mass. 415 Newbury St. 


Keystone Institute 
Electrical or Mechanical Engineering. One oll or 
two years. Drafting, six months. Practice and Theory. 
Hundreds of successful graduates. Open all year. Write 
now for information. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Reading, 135 North 4th Street. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 

fy for this fascinating 

profession. Three months 
branche 


“course covers all 8: 


Gall or write for complete catalog. No. 96 
N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, N. Y. 505 State Street, Bklyn 


Professional Schools 
Do you wish assistan: choice of a meee? 


to your requiremen' 
ine, write to us. Give location, _ 
te amount you are willing to spend, previous edu- 
cation and any information you see fit. 
OPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Write for full particulars of our courses. 
THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 


11th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, lows, U.S.A. 
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RA 
$1500 to $5000 
\ (J A YEAR AND MORE 
Train in 10 to 12 weeks at the M.S.A.8, 
You can earn the Big Money just like 
thousands of M.S.A.S. graduates are doing. 
The use of ten million or more autes, trucks and 
tractors in the U.S. and Camada has created a tre- 
mendous demand for garages and repair shops and 
garage mechanics. And, as well, there are many splen- 
did openings in the factories where they 
are turning out 3 million machines each year. 
Leading auto manufacturers endorse our 
school. the co-operate with this school and 
with its students. 
M.S.A.S. training is positively guaranteed. 
rough and complete, our system, equip- 
ment and location is the t. 


There positiv 1 limit to the success 
re is no im 
you can make in the automotive industry. . 


MICHIGAN Auto SCHOOL 


Prog Ate — the of Ore hate 
4009 wage U. 


cal mand. For more than a quarter 
ectri o century, this school has 
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been traini of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


mables graduates 


Engineering 


eoretical and Practical Electricity. Mathe- 

pny and Gas Engines and Mechanical Drawing. 
Students construct dynamos, install wiring and test 
electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 
One Year 

ver 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 

pn fireproof dormitories, dining 

hall, laboratories, sho) Free catalog 


, Shops. 
28th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 Tak Ave., Washington, D. C 


Philadelphia Aero-Service Corporation 
School of Aviation in America. 
safest field—the best equip- 
ment that money can buy. Write for descriptive folder. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phila., 636 Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
AND ScieNcE—Chemistry—Pharmacy— 


urses ied Sciences leading to recognized de- 


. Faculty nat 
Spportunities to earn ex! a course. Catalogue. 
ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. —D-101 


Learn Photo 


Motion Picture 
Portrait — Commercial 


3 months’ complete course all 

branches. Day and night classes. 

Expert instructors. stallments 
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Call or Write for Booklet L 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 


The Chi Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to — 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing, or call- 
ing for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
Chicago Illinois 


the distinct impression that if at that 
moment he had not been moving away 
from me, out of my scrutiny and my reach, 
he would never have said it. But, slip- 
ping away, he finished his sentence. 
“And then, Jack, sometimes—I don’t care 
whether school keeps or not.” 

That inning, which was the sixth, 
the boys of the ’Varsity began to bat him 
hard. And when it was over, and he was 
back upon the bench, he said: 

“You see—I’m beginning to go. Six 
innings—that’s about all I last these 
days. Isn’t it queer, Jack?” he went 
on, after a silence. ‘‘I seem to be just 
as I was before. I feel just the same. 
I seem to be perfectly fit all over. Yet 
there, in my arm, is just one little weak 
spot. Just one thin fiber gone sick. 
Or maybe just one tiny cell. And that’s 
enough. I am no good; I am useless.” 

He relaxed heavily. His discourage- 
ment seemed to have body and matter; 
it spread out from him and placed me 
also under its weight. 

He was sitting next to me, and his right 
arm, stretched along the back of the 
bench, almost circled my _ shoulders. 
Suddenly, he turned and threw a search- 
ing glance into the stands. 

Was he haunted by a memory? Or 
under an illusion that made of this day 
one twelve years gone? He turned and 
threw a searching glance upon exactly 
the place in the stands where, that day, 
twelve years ago, he had looked so often 
and so happily. And, abruptly, I felt the 
fingers of his right hand sink like iron into 
my poor biceps. 

‘‘Jack,”’ he whispered fiercely, ‘‘who is 
that—look—look—who is it?” 

I did not need to look. I knew who was 
there; I had known it all the time. 
~ “You ought to know who it is, Jack,” I 
murmured. “Lord! You ought to know.” 

“TI know; I know!” he almost gasped. 
“But what is her mame? Her name, man!” 

For a second, I did not know what he 
meant; and then I knew. 

“Why,” I said, taking delight in my 
deliberation, “if I am not mistaken— 
and you are not looking at the red-headed 
girl above—or the one with the blue 
hat to the right—why, then, I think 
that your eyes are resting upon Bernice 
Gray.” 

“Bernice Gray—that’s it,’ he mur- 
mured, as if drawing ecstasy from the 
sound. ‘She is still Bernice Gray.” 

His hold upon my arm relaxed; facing 
the diamond again, he threw a far glance 
to the bay in the distance—though prob- 
ably he did not see it. He breathed 
deep. 

“Has she,” he said, after a while, 
“has she—been about here much—all this 
time?” 

‘She has,” I answered. ‘‘That young 
woman has been much about here. She 
has never been able to leave this place 
for long, or altogether. I don’t mean 
to say she has merely haunted it. On the 
contrary, she has been very busy—ex- 
tremely busy. She has studied—oh, 
countless subjects. Psychology and 
things. She has taught school, and she 
has nursed. She has been remarkably 
busy. Men like her. Many have made 
love to her. I, for instance. But I, 


like all the others, soon gave up. It 
was most. evident there was no chance. 
For that young woman has always about 
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her an air of waiting. Of waiting for 


something to turn up—which isn’t you” 
who are making love to her. Or fog 
somebody to come back—who isn’t your 
either. It isn’t flattering. There’s apy 
hope in it; one gives up. Always. she: 
has it—that air of waiting—for some ong” 
to return.” 

He rose to his full height, and, for 4. 
long moment, looked afar toward the bay 
gleaming in the distance. Then he 
turned, and, beneath the full light of the 
sun, with the attention of all upon him, 
he shouldered through the black throng, 
pressed about the bench, and made straight 
for the stands and to her. He stood be. 
fore her silently. She raised smiling eyes 
to him and placed her hand in his. 

They remained thus a strange, long 
time, close, her hand in his, brave in their 
love before the whole world, as they had 
been twelve years before. Rapid murmurs 
passed between them. 

‘So you still are here?” 

“As you left me.” 

“You have never-——” 

“No, Larry. Oh, that does not mean 
I have not sought. But I have never 
found one like you, Larry.” 

“You also have been in my heart 
always—in spite of everything, you have 
been there always.” 

“T have waited. I knew you would 
come.” 

“T tried to forget.” 

“TI knew you would come.” 

“You are better than I. I did not 
know—yes, I did—I know now I did!” 

The game at length called him away; 
the alumni were demanding their pitcher 
for the seventh inning. And the seventh 
inning lasted a long time; for the young- 
sters of the ’Varsity were now joyously 
pounding the renowned veteran and 
revered visitor in that manner called 
“fall over the lot.”” When the object of 
this punishment returned finally to the 
bench, he displayed, however, no signs of 
a superior sorrow. 

“‘Batted out of the box!’ he announced 
triumphantly. 

He inspected his arm gingerly with the 
tips of his fingers. 

“What an arm! What an arm!” he 
murmured, but seemingly unable to work 
up any self-pity, and smiling happily. 

He sat down by me. Ne 

“Jack,” he asked, ‘“‘does that curiosity 
as to my future which you've displayed 
all afternoon still consume you?” 

I answered that it did—more than ever. 

“Well, rest at peace, old boy,” he said. 
“Cease worrying. I’m going to get at 
it now—to-morrow—right away. Just 
watch things fly. Jack, just watch my 
smoke!” 

When, the game over, I passed by the 
dressing-rooms of the gymnasium and 
their shouts, snatches of song, splashing 
of athletes, I saw Bernice Gray at some 
distance, beneath one of the campus 
great-oaks. She was gazing out toward 
the bay, empurpled with sunset. But 
a subtle something in her attitude said 
that her mind was not altogether upol 
that marvel of nature, but rather upo® 
something nearer toward which het 
back ostensibly was turned—upon 
door out of which, presently, he 
spring, upon the path along which, pret 
ently, his hastening steps would com# 
pounding to her. 
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There’s Joy in Touring — 


—when your car spins along the road 
asking no more than a guiding hand. 


Care-free operation is what you 
want. To have it, the annoying 
details of driving must be eliminated 
or automatically done. 


In addition to giving you dependable 
starting, lighting and ignition in this 
Studebaker Light Six, Remy supplies 
the comfort of an ignition system 


which automatically advances and 
retards the spark to suit the engine 
speed and a generator which, on 
account of the Remy thermostat, 
adjusts its output so that the battery 
will always properly charge. 


The name Remy on electrical equip- 
ment is a sure indication that the 
manufacturer builds with your satis- 
faction in mind. 


Remy ELECTRIC CoMPANY, ANDERSON, IND. 
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DeMlira 


Removes Hair 
Immediately —- safely 


NLY a chemist should mix 

a depilatory, then it is sure |} 

to be safe: Unlike pastes and 
powders which must be mixed by the 
user, DeMiracle is a liquid just the | 
right strength for instant use. It 
never deteriorates. DeMiracle is more 
economical because there is no waste. 
It is the quickest, mos: cleanly and |} 
simple to apply. % 
To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it permits 
| absorption. Therefore it is totally dif- 
ferent. It attacks hair under the skin | 
as well as on the skin which is the only | 


common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back guaran- 
tee in each package. 
| Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
| : At all toilet counters, or direct from us, / 


DeMiracfe 


Dept. R-11 Park Ave. and 129th St. | 
New York City 
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Italian, German, Portuguese, Ja 


after fivedays perusal. Free circulars on reques' 
THE PETER REILLY PUB.CO., - 


Learn a Foreign Language 
by the easy practical Hossfeld Method for French ,Spanish, 

panese, Russian. Over a 
million sold. Price $2.00 each, postpaid, and re turnable 
t Address 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ask her with the adorable complexion what 
magic charms away the tell-tales of time and 
leaves her fair face so free from blemish. 
She will tell you Lablache 


—a word you so often 
hear among dis- 
cerning women. 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10-. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 59 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


| yes; no?—in dusky-haired lambs 


preparatory to ordering lunch, he per- 
ceived Bill bearing down upon him, ob- 
viously resolved upon joining his meal. 

To his surprise, however, Bill did not in- 
stantly embark upon his usual monologue. 
Indeed, he hardly spoke at all. He 
champed a chop, and seemed to Archie to 
avoid his eye. It was not till lunch was 
over and they were smoking that he un- 
burdened himself. 

Archie?” he said. 

“Hullo, old thing!” said Archie. ‘Still 
there? I thought you’d died or something. 
Talk about our old pals, Tongue-tied 
Thomas and Silent Sammy—you could beat 
’em both on the same evening.” 

“Tt’s enough to make me silent.” 

“What is?” 

Bill had relapsed into a sort of waking 
dream. He sat frowning somberlvy, lost to 
the world. Archie, having waited what 
seemed to him a sufficient length of time 
for an answer to his question, bent forward 
and touched his brother-in-law’s hand 
gently with the lighted end of his cigar. 
Bill came to himself with a howl. 

“What is?” said Archie. 

“What is what?” said Bill. 

“Now listen, old thing,” protested 
Archie: ‘‘Life is short, and time is flying. 
Suppose we cut out the cross-talk. You 
hinted there was something on your mind, 
and I’m waiting to hear what it is.” 

Bill fiddled a moment with his coffee- 
spoon. 

“T’m in an awful hole,” he said, at last. 

‘““What’s the trouble?” 

“It’s about that darned girl.” 

Archie blinked. 

“What?” 

“That darned girl.” 

Archie could hardly credit his senses. 
He had been prepared—indeed, he had 
steeled himself—to hear Bill allude to his 
affinity in a number of ways. But “that 
darned girl’”’ was not one of them. 

“Companion of my riper years,” he 
said, “‘let’s get this thing straight. When 
you say, ‘that darned girl,’ do you, by any 
possibility, allude to——” 

“Of course I do!” 

“But, William, old bird——” 

“Oh, I know, I know, I know!” said 
Bill irritably. ‘You’re surprised to hear 
me talk like that about her?” 

“A trifle, yes. Possibly a trifle. When 
last heard from, laddie, you must recollect 
you were speaking of the lady as your soul- 
mate, and at least once, if I remember 
rightly, you alluded to her as ~our little 
dusky-haired lamb.” 

A sharp howl escaped Bill. 

“Don’t! Don’t remind me of it!” 

“There’s been a species of slump, then— 

demanded Bill savagely, ‘‘can 
a girl be a dusky-haired lamb when her 
hair’s bright scarlet?” 

“Dashed difficult,” admitted Archie. 

“T suppose Lucille told you about that.” 

“She did touch on it, lightly, as it were.” 

Bill threw off the last fragments of re- 
serve. 

“Archie, I’m in the devil of a fix. I 
don’t know why it was, but directly I saw 
her—things seemed so different over in 
England, I mean—” He swallowed ice- 
water in gulps. “I suppose it was seeing 
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Paving the Way for Mabel 


(Continued from page 74) 


her with Lucille. Old Lu is such a thor. 
oughbred. Seemed to kind of show her up, 
And that crimson hair! It sort of put 
the lid on it.” Bill brooded morosely, 
“Tt ought to be a criminal offense fo 
women to dye their hair. Especially red, 
What do women do that sort of thing for?” 

“Don’t blame me, old thing. It’s not 
my fault.” 

Bill looked furtive and harassed. 

“Tt makes me feel such a cad. Here am 
I, feeling that I would give all I’ve got in 
the world to get out of the thing, an¢ al} 
the time the poor girl seems to be getting 
fonder of me than ever.” 

“How do you know?” Archie surveyed 
his brother-in-law critically. “ Perhaps 
her feelings have changed, too. Very 
possibly she may not like the color of your 
hair. I don’t myself. Now, if you were 
to dye yourself crimson——” 

“Oh, shut up! Of course a man knows 
when a girl’s fond of him.” 

“By no means, laddie. 
my age——” 

“I am your age.” 

“So you are. I forgot that. Well now, 
approaching the matter from another 
angle, let us suppose, old son, that Miss 
What’s-Her-Name—the party of the sec- 
ond part——”’ 

“Stop it!” said Bill suddenly. ‘Here 
comes Reggie.” 

“Eh?” 

“Here comes Reggie van Tuyl. I don't 
want him to hear us talking about the 
darned thing.” 

Archie looked over his shoulder, and per- 
ceived that it was indeed so. Reggie was 
threading his way among the tables. 

“Well, he looks pleased with things, 
anyway,” said Bill enviously. “Glad 
somebody’s happy.” 

He was right. Reggie van Tuyl’s usual 
mode of progress through a restaurant was 
a somnolent slouch. Now he was positive- 
ly bounding along. Furthermore, the 
usual expression on Reggie’s face was a 
sleepy sadness. Now he smiled brightly 
and with animation. He curveted toward 
their table, beaming and erect, his head up, 
his gaze level, and his chest expanded, for 
all the world as if he had been reading the 
hints in “The Personality That Wins.” _ 

Archie was puzzled. Something had 
plainly happened to Reggie. But what? 
It was idle to suppose that somebody had 
left him money, for he had been !eft prac- 
tically all the money there was a matter of 
ten years before. 

‘Hullo, old bean:” he said; as the new- 
comer, radiating good will and bonhomie, 
arrived at the table and hung over it like 
a noonday sun. “We've finished. But 
rally round and we'll watch you eat 
Dashed interesting, watching old Reggie 
eat. Why go to the zoo?” 

Reggie shook his head. 

“Sorry, old man. Can’t. Just on my 
way to the Ardmore. Stopped in because 
I thought you might be here. I wanted 
you to be the first to hear the news.” 

News? 

‘I’m the happiest man alive!” : 

“You look it, darn you!” growled Bill, 
on whose mood of gray gloom this humai 
sunbeam was jarring heavily. 

‘I’m engaged to be married!” 
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HE khaki-colored complexion, 
the nut-brown V of skin at 
the throat that you so blithely 


acquired this summer will gradually 
pale and disappear. 


Butthe exposure that caused this tan 
often inflicts deeper, more permanent 
injury on the delicate cells of the skin. 


Repeated sunburn over-stimulates 
the oil glands and gives the skin a 
greater tendency to shine. Wind 
coarsens the texture of the complexion. 
Dust works deep into the pores and 
irritates them. 


However, with a little intelligent 
care you can overcome these ill effects. 


How to overcome the tendency 
to glisten induced by sunburn 


To overcome the tendency to shine 
that repeated sunburn brings, you 
must counteract the over-secretion of 
oil. This oi! may be absorbed and 
discouraged by constant contact with 
a good face powder. But to bring 
resuits you must apply the powder in 
sucha way that it will stay on the face. 
If powdering is to be at all lasting, 
the thing to do is always to apply a 
powder base. For this a special 


Deep into the pores the crafty 
dust-specks work, You need a 
different cream to get them out 
—<a cream with an oil base. 


Vanishing Cream 


One with an oil base, and one without any oil 


How to overcome the 
havoc wrought by sun. 
~—wind and dust 


cream is needed, acream which disap- 
pears instantly and will not reappear. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream does just 
this. It is made entirely without oil. 
The moment you apply it, it vanishes 
never to reappear in an unpleasant 
shine. Before you powder take just a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream on the 
tips of your fingers. Rub it well into 
your face; now powder. Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream holds the powder to 
the face twice as long as ever before. 


How to overcome the coarse- 
ness due to the wind — 


The coarseness due to the wind 
may be gradually overcome by the 
use of a special greaseless cream dur- 
ing the day to soften the skin and 
protect it from further injury. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream contains 
an ingredient famous for years for its 
softening effects. Before every out- 
ing, apply a bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. At once it disappears, leav- 
ing your skin softened and protected 
from further injury. It will make your 
skin finer and finer in texture. 


How to remove dust 
from the pores 


Dust is the worst enemy of your 
skin. It quickly works deep into the 
pores, darkens and irritates them. 
Worse than this, it often carries into 
the skin various germs which cause 
skin troubles. To restore clearness to 
the skin and bring it back to normal, 
you must give the pores a deep cleans- 
ing. For this you need an entirely 
different cream—a cream with an oil 
base—to dissolve the dust. Pond’s 
Cold Cream has just the amount of 
oil to work deep into the pores and 
thoroughly cleanse them. Before you 
go to bed and whenever you have 
been exposed to unusual dust and 
grime rub Pond’s Cold Cream thor- 


Do not live in terror of the 
powder coming off, revealing 
shiny face. Hold the pow~ 
der on with the right grease~ 
less powder base. 


oughly into the skin, and wipe it oft 
with a soft cloth. In a few weeks 
your skin will be clearer in color, 
finer in texture. 


About once or twice a week, 
massage your face with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. It has just the smoothness 
that makes it perfect for massage. 

Stop today at any drug or depart- 
ment store and get a jar or tube of 
these two creams. Every normal 
skin needs both. You will be sur- 
prised to discover how quickly they 
will enable you to overcome the in- 
jury of sun, wind and dust. 


Mail this coupon today 


PONDS 
Cold Cram & 


Pond’s Extract Co,, 1 5-R Hudson St., New York 


Please send me, free, the items checked: 


A free sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, 
for which I enclose the required amount: 


A Sc sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
A 5c sample of Pond's Cold Cream 
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“Congratulations, old 
shook his head cordially. “Dash ita 
you know, as an old married man, J like 
to see you young fellows settling down?” 
know how to thank you eno 
rchie, old man,” said Reggie ferv 
“Thank me?” 
“It was through you that I met her. - 
Don’t you remember the girl you sent tome? 
You wanted me to get her a small part——” 
He stopped, puzzled. Archie had 
uttered a sound that was half gasp and 
half gurgle, but it was swallowed up in the 
extraordinary noise from the other side 
of the table. Bill Brewster was leaning 
forward with bulging eyes. ; 
“ Are you engaged to Mabel Winchester?” 
“Why, by George!” said Reggie. “Do 
you know her?” 
Archie recovered himself. - 
“Slightly,” he said. “Slightly. Old Bill 
knows her slightly, as it were. Not very well, 
don’t you know, but—how shall I put it?” 
“Slightly,” said Bill. 
“Just the word. Slightly.” 
“Splendid!” said Reggie van Tuyl 
“Why don’t you come along to the Ard- 
more and meet her now?” 
Bill stammered. Archie came to the 


} 1 “Bill can’t come now. He’s got a date.” 
date,” said Bill. 
““A date,” said Archie. ‘‘An appoint 
ment, don’t you know. A—a—n_ fact, 
date.” 


The summer girl must ever regard her season as a trying one, “But—er—wish her happiness from 
indeed. She must continually seek to protect her complexion,— me,” said Bill cordially. 
and the ravages of hot, enervating days should never be under- Thanks very ch, 
Reggie. 
“And cad I’m delighted, will you?” 
eanees the widely-varying its purity and its stimulative ac- “You won’t forget the word, will you? 
American seasons, and decidedly . tion. Resinol Soap is valuable, | | Delighted.” ; 
in the summer time, Resinol Soap particularly, in checking the ar- se, pri ht. Delighted.” 
is beneficial toa high degree. It tival of skin-imperfections, and Reggie te Bh his watch. 
sig and pean the com- it offers a gratifying means of a. I must rush!” Fr 
plexion, for its cleansing qualiti ievi il and Archie watched hon 
: anal achieving a clear beauty of com bounded out of the restaurant. 


are made still more effective by plexion. “Poor old Reggie!” said Bill, with @ 
fleeting compunction. 
necessarily,” said Archie. ‘What 


@ 
I mean to say is, tastes differ, don’t you 
know. One man’s peach is another man's 
poison, and vice versa.” R 


“There’s something in that.” ; 

“Absolutely! Well,” said Archie judi 
cially, “this would appear to be, as it 
were, the maddest, merriest day in all the 
glad new year—yes; no?” 

Bill drew a deep breath. : 

“You bet your’ sorrowful existence it 
is!” he said. ‘“I’d like to do something 
celebrate it.” 

“The right spirit!” said Archie. “Ab 
solutely the right spirit! Begin by paying 
for my lunch.” 

The next escapade of Archie in America 

will appear in October Cosmopolitan. 


Protect Your Motor 


wear by using Havoline Oil— 
the oil that heat won’t break up. It will 
keep your motor running sweetly and at the 
least cost. It will make a difference in the 
exchange value of your car. Ask for your 
grade of Havoline Oil by name, and get it 
in its sealed containers. 
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- ‘“‘Betsy! Surely not a zew Morris chair! Is it the 
old one?”’ 
vill you? 
‘Yes, Tommy; you know how I hated it and I knew 
how you loved its old comfort, so while you were 
é upstairs I refinished it with Mahogany ‘‘61’’ Floor 
| Varnish, and I’ll admit I like it now almost as 
much as you do]!”’ 
otal Those “‘hated” old comfortable chairs and useful tables can be 
P made tolerable till your “‘ship comes in,’’ if you will give them and 
oc a coat or two of the desired color of ““61’’ Floor Varnish. It’s Spa Se Seo 
interesting work — and the result is both pleasing and profitable. & 
hie judi “*61’’ produces not merely a beautiful finish — it puts on your 
be, as It furniture a protective coating that is wear-resisting, tough, mar- 
in all the ( proof and waterproof. The remarkable durability of ‘“61’’ on t 1i t 
H floors is the reason for its wide use on furniture, woodwork, lino- yi Fa Ate 
stence it | leum and for all household purposes. vond*Cire 
ething to Send for color card showing the beautiful semi-transparent, Color harmony and 
wood-stain ‘“61’’ colors, which stain and varnish in one operation; oe wh Vi sed 
ec. “Abe also sample panel finished with “‘61.’? Try the hammer test on Lif 
yy paying the panel. You may dent the wood but the varnish won’ t crack. 
If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He authoritative Tints 
—a - knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. as well as glistening 
P&L Varnishes are used by paint- Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & White. here Pag 
-blicabwon- ers, specified by architects and sold Lambert Varnish fails to give satis- color card to guide 
ceforth bs by paint and hardware dealers. faction, you may have your money back. y oe sen will be 
ding ti mailed on request. 
—_ For Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 99 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ber issues Canadian Factory: 41 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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You won’t have to go to 
the hosiery counter so 
often if you buy “Bur- 
son” when you do go. 
Economy is the BUY 
word now-a-days. 


Burson Hose are Knit-to-fit 
without a Seam —and have 


an Elastic Narrow Hem Top 
that prevents Garter Runs 


Sold at Leading Stores 


Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, Illinois 


YOU Must 
Read YOU 


T last a book about You 
, —the most important 
person in the world. 
A book that knows what You 
have been seeking—and will 
tell You where to find it. 
A book that knows what You 
want, and will tell You wheth- 
er you ought to have it. 
YOU will help You live your 
life to get the most out of it. 


YOU 


By Irving R. Allen 
is more than a book—it is a 
simple formula for winning 
success, written by a man 
who has made a success and 
who tells how you can make 
a success. 


If success is worth | 
- $3.00 get your copy 
of YOU today. 


YOU Must Read you 
@snopolitan Book @rporation 
Publishers 
ng West 40 th Street. New York 
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beast who menaced them. And they had 


i | dressed his wounds. 
In such conditions, it was next to im-' 


possible to remain commonplace. Yet all 
three strove pravely to remain so. Hence 
the elaborate courses of mental improve- 


| ment—a pathetic appeal of the trio to their 


olden and vanished god, Conventionality. 
But, like Baal, this god was “sleeping or 
on a journey.” 

Dallam, with the merciless and non- 
romantic logic of his sex, saw the inevi- 
table future in all its phases long before 
either girl willingly let her mind dwell on 
the theme. Being a man, he reverted, at 
heart, wholly to type. He knew now there 
was no reasonable hope of rescue, despite 
his carefully renewed signals on the dune- 
crest. He knew that only in superpolite 
fiction do a man and a maid dwell together 
in Platonic aloofness for years on a desert 
island. He foresaw the certain climax. 

Yet, being a man and not a brute, he 
would not force the issue. He was not in 
love with either of these women—in the 
sense of the word that he had been brought 
up to understand. Gladly would he have 
accepted one or both of them for mate, 
here where time stood still and where con- 
ventions were but ghosts. 

But he shrank from bringing their 
pleasant relations to a climax. He knew 
women. He knew these two girls were 
clean and high-minded, and that they were 
without experience with the realities of 
life. He noted the instinctive fight they 
were making to live up to their early pre- 
cepts of refinement and culture and the 
decencies of existence. And, he was not 
‘willing—yet—to shatter this pitiful fabric 
they toiled so hard and so unconsciously to 
keep intact. Wherefore, he waited—being, 
as 1 Lave said, a man and not a brute. 
He was not yet thirty. 

As for Celia and Nedda, each girl had 
long since discovered, to her amazement, 
that she was overwhelmingly and romanti- 
cally and jealously in love with this strong, 
well-bred, attractive man. 

Each, womanlike, guessed the other’s 
secret while guarding iurtively her own. 
Each looked on Dallam as an assuredly 
prospective suitor for the hand of one of 
them. Certainly not for them both. That 
idea never once entered the clean mind of 
either woman. 

They felt he must inevitably fall in 
love with one of them, soon or late. And 
secretly they began to angle for him, not 
realizing at all that they were angling. 

For example, Nedda made full use oi 
the athletic prowess and powers of com- 
radeship and outdoor gifts which had 
turned the heads of a dozen callow youths 
in her college days. Her strength and her 
beauty were aids which she employed as 
unconsciously but as freely as does the 
wooing oriole. 

Celia instinctively played on the man’s 
domestic impulses. She evolved and 
cooked a thousand dainties for his delight. 
She kept his sleeping-hut and the assembly 
hut not only in spick-and-span neatness 
but redolent of a genuine home atmosphere. 
In all matters of creature-comfort, she 
studied and forestalled his slightest need. 

She had fought down and conquered the 
wild, primal impulse that had over- 


Females of the Species 


(Continued from page 64) 


whelmed her as she had dressed Dallam’s 
wounds. At least, she had it in check, not 
consenting to realize that it was daily 
becoming more and more dominant, 

Thus, each according to her kind, the 
two girls strove for the favor of this map 
they had learned to worship. And s0, for 
months, the odd duel went on, its intep. 
sity and stark eagerness increasing go 
gradually that neither girl was aware of 
the increase. The process of stripping 
to running-gear had been imperceptible, 
as are all nature’s processes. But all 
those processes are irresistible and relent- 
lessly sure. For, patient as nature is, she 
never carries patience past a certain point. 

That point was reached, one morning, 
when the three castaways had been living 
on the island a little less than eleven 
months. 

Dallam had just set off to the dunes on 
his monthly inspection of the signal-flags. 
Nedda had been eager to go with him on 
the long and breath-taking climb, which 
was too much for Celia’s delicate lungs 
and muscles. But it had been her turn, 
to-day, to do the scant weekly washing for 
their community. And she had lacked the 
sone to beg Celia to take the turn for 

r. 

So, sullenly, she gathered together the 
bag of soiled raiment and prepared to 
draw the needful spring water for the 
irksome task. The bag over her shoulder 
and the big tin pail swinging from her free 
hand, she crossed to the sleeping-hut 
which she and Celia shared. 

Of late, a queer constraint had crept 
into the once close relations between the 
two girls. By a sort of mutual consent, 
they avoided each other as much as they 
could in their forcedly cramped surround- 
ings. But, to-day, Nedda was obliged to 
go to the hut where she knew Celia was at 
work. She had left there one or two of 
the garments which were to go into the 
washing-bag, and now she went thither 
to get them. . 

She had left Celia sweeping out the 
hut. But as she crossed noiselessly through 
the soft sand and reached the door, she 
saw Celia had laid aside her broom and 
was sewing. The sight roused Nedda’s 
curiosity. 

The trio’s clothes problem had become 
exigent. Long since, the light garments 
they had been wearing when they were 
cast ashore, had gone to pieces. They 
had been forced, thus, to fashion clothes 
out of blankets and bolts of sail-cloth and 
of such few remnants of material as they 
had found in the slop-chest contents of 
the storehouse. The result, in spite 
Celia’s best skill, had been picturesque 
rather than beautiful. And Nedda 
wondered on what manner of garment 
her rival might now be working. ; 

On Celia’s lap was piled a mass ot s0t 
and gay-colored cambric. A second glance 
would have been needed to recognize 
that it represented many fragments 
the material—handkerchiefs, underclothes 
and so on—deftly sewn together and 
fashioned into a waist. Along the front 
this waist the girl was now sewing ro! 
opalescent sea-shells in which holes 
laboriously been drilled by a needle. é 

Nedda, unnoted, slipped away from te 
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“My Five Tests for 
Phonograph Buy- 
ers” is the most 
beautiful, interest- 
nograp: 
lished. We will 
gladly send it to you 
free, together with 
the name of your 
local Dalion Dealer. 
Write today. 


Brown Mahogany 
Gold Fittings 


Music reanimated; livin}, melody 
that holds all the color and spirit 
of the artist’s original rendition—such 
is the gift of the Dalion, the only 
scientifically instrumentized ‘phono- 
sraph. | 


Hear it play—not one particular make 


of record—but all records. Study the 
exquisite cabinets and the many valu- 
able features found in no other instru- 
ment. Operate the ingenious Dalion 
Auto File and see for yourself how 
completely it prevents all the confusion 
due to misfiling, of records. 


“*The Phonograph Instrumentized”’ 
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DO SUN-PROOF (OMPLEXIONS 
¥UST HAPPEN, NATURALLY? 


O there, Marian! Whither away at 
this late hour?” “’Lo there yourself 
Richard!” called the slender girl, 
who had just come out on the prac- 
tically deserted veranda. 


“Is our Marian going out again? Bathin 
and tennis all morning, golf and sailing al 
afternoon, and now riding—How do you do 
it? Look at me, sunburned to torture after one 
little game of golf. Haven’t you got some 
soothing secret ?” 


“Of course I have, Dickey—My Heaven, if 
it weren’t for Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream I’d be a complete wreck myself—just 
tub some on the sunburn. Use it before you 
go out the next time and you'll never know 
the sun is shining. It isn’t a beauty lotion, 
and a whitening of you know—so you needn’t be afraid of losing 
its surface. your foolish masculine dignity — it simply re- 
stores the natural, moist, soft condition of the 
skin that the sun takes out. I «se it by the 


Delightful coolness 
is the first sensation 
whenapplyingHinds 
Honey and Almond 
Cream. Then fol- 
lows a wonderful 
healing and soften- 
ing process—a re- 
markable refining of 


May we sendyou “A uart, almost.” 
WeekEndPackage?”’ 


Hinds Honey and “‘“H-m-m-m—Sounds alright. Got some on 

Almond Cream, now?” 

both Cold and Dis- 

appearing Cream, Of course—lots of it. I never think of 

Talcum,Face Powder going out without it.” 

“Well—lI’m going to get Sis to raid your 

eign stamps or for- dressing table, that’s certain. The next time 
you see me I shall be steeped in comfort and 

Hinds Cream. 


eign money, please. 
each 
A. S. ns, 225 West Street 
‘01 


Samples of Cream 
» Maine 
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YE water 
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"is the correct model 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is sn 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 

3 5 At All Druggists or sent by 
C mail upon receipt of price 
oases Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
wa} JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


for Motorists-men and women 
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Short Stories ther is 
big demand 
for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn how 
to write at home in spare time. Jack London said so. He 
and other t writers have endorsed our home study course. The 


Write for Free Book Limited 
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threshold and out into the glare of sun. 
light. She was shaking as from a palsy, 

For perhaps five minutes longer, Celig 
wrought at her dainty, grotesque sewing. 
At moments, an elusive smile played 
athwart her soft lips, and her eyes would 
grow big and luminous. Again she would 
shake her head impatiently and frown. 

The spool of thread tumbled from her 
lap, jarred thence by a vehement head. 
shake. It rolled wabblingly across the 
uneven floor and brought up against the 
far wall. Celia~gathered her work in her 
arms and left her seat, going in quest of 
the errant spool. She picked it up, paused 
a few moments to adjust her pale hair by 
the help of the hut’s one flawed mirror, 
and sat down on the side of the bed, near 
the looking-glass, instead of returning to 
her chair. 

She stitched away for perhaps another 
two minutes. Then a shuffling noise 
made her glance upward. She looked just 
in time to see one end of a roof-joist slip 
from its mooring. 

Down crashed the ninety-pound joist, 
end first. Its point smote fuil upon the 
edge of the chair which Celia had s0 
recently been occupying. And its weight 
and impetus crumpled the rickety seat to 


| match-wood. 


Celia shuddered a little as she realized 
what she had escaped by her chance 
move to another part of the room. Then, 
choking with the dust raised by the fall, 
she wondered perplexedly how such an 
odd accident could have occurred. 

The hut’s tin roof had been rotted to 
worthlessness and had grown to be hardly 
more protection than a sieve against the 
torrent-rains of the tropics. So, months 
zarlier, Dallam had torn it down, and, with 
Nedda’s strong help, had substituted a 
thatch whose foundations were a dozen 
heavy joists, on which lighter sticks were 
laid transversely to hold the thatching. 

The joists had been fitted into nicked 
grooves, but had not been nailed in place. 
So heavy were they, and so scarce and 
precious were nails, that such further 
fastenings had not seemed needful. It 
was strange that, on so still a day, a joist 
could have been jarred loose. 

Even as Celia was pondering the mys- 
tery, Nedda Burns came running into the 
room. 

“T heard a racket here,” she began, as 
she crossed the threshold, “and I——” 

Her voice trailed off as she noted the 
joist and the wrecked chair. Her face 
was a brick-red, and her eyes were furtive. 
Also, in the instant before she had let 
herself look upon the ruin, her gaze had 
been fixed on Celia in something akin to 
horror. Her teeth began to chatter, a 
from a chill. 

“It was lucky I had happened to move 
from there,”” commented Celia, picking up 
a broom and beginning to sweep away the 
drifts of dust and splinters. ‘‘If I hadn't, 
there might not be much more left of me 
than is left of our one chair.” 

She spoke lightly, to mask the sense 
shock the mishap had caused her. But 
her commonplace words and placid die 
tion seemed to spur Nedda to anget 
Her wrathful eye fell on the makesbilt 
waist that lay athwart the foot of the 
bed. Celia noted the inspection, and she 
flushed. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” she asked, trying 
make her soft voice sound natural. 
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saved a bit here and a bit there, out 
of the rags, till I had enough. And I 
dyed it with that half-bottle of cochineal 
we found in the storehouse. It——” 

“Yes,” said Nedda dully, as she fought 
back the pangs of ever-increasing rae; 
“it’s pretty. It must have taken ever 
so much work, too. Let’s hope Hector 
will appreciate it enough to make all the 
trouble worth while.” 

There was a more than subacid note in 
her voice. And Celia flushed hotly. 

“That seems rather an’ unnecessarily 
nasty thing to say, doesn’t it?” she asked. 
“J dress for my own pleasure—not for 
Hector’s or for yours. At all events,” she 
went on, ‘‘I don’t sulk like a cross school- 
child when I have to do a morning’s 
work that keeps me from trapesing off to 
Signal Hill with him.” 

She bit her lip with vexation that she 
had been goaded to make so coarse a 
retort. But the thing could not be un- 
said. And, for the first time, the ever- 
thinning veil of pretense was ripped from 
between the two women. Nedda’s glow- 
ing face was ablaze. For a moment, a 
score of fiercely resentful words seemed 
striving for precedence at her full young 
lips. Then, with a tremendous effort, 
she choked them back. And her face grew 
cold and set. 

She crossed the hut and faced the other 
girl. When she spoke, it was with a grat- 
ing calm that gave no hint of the struggle 
whereby it was attained. 

“I’m sorry you said that, Celia,’ she 
began. ‘‘And yet, in a way, I’m glad, too. 
For things couldn’t have gone on any 
longer—not a day longer. I knew that 
when J saw you at work on this—this 


Celia had shrunk back in her chair at 
the outset of the other’s speech. But now, 
bracing herself, she met Nedda’s eye with 
a steadfastness that knew no flinching. 

“T used to tell my pupils,” she said, 
as Nedda paused, uncertain, “that con- 
ventionality was the finest anchor in any 
storm of doubt. But I never heard that 
an anchor was of any special use after the 
ship was wrecked. You are right. It’s 
time to speak. I’m sorry. But it is. 
What are we going to do?” 

Nedda’s brows contracted. Through 
her towering anger, she seemed at a loss 
for words. Again it was Celia who came 
to the fore. Striving to speak primly, 
she said: 

“What you are trying to tell me is that 
we both—we both—both—care—for Hec- 
tor. And only one of us can marry him. 
It’s—it’s horrible to‘ have to talk this 
way. But we can’t put it off any longer. 
If he is in love with one of us—and, 
of course, he must be scmetime, or may- 
be he is now—if he is in love with one 
of us, how can—how can he marry the 
one he is in love with? I mean—there isn’t 
any minister or justice of the peace or— 
or even a Bible on the island. So, how 
can he? Oh, I’ve wondered and puzzled 
over it till——” 

“T think,” interrupted Nedda, her voice 
still cold and grating, “I think that’s a 
point that can be taken up when we come 
to it. The way matters stand now, we 
are both in love with him. It’s more 
than just ‘in love,’ too. It’s something I 
didn’t even know existed. Something 
fifty times stronger than we are. We must 
find out just one thing—find out which 
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one of us he wants. Everything depends » 
on that. Everything. Till we find out, ; 


nothing else matters. Nothing else in alj 
this world matters to me!” 


“We can’t go on as we’ve been going,” . 


reiterated Celia. ‘‘We can’t. Another 
month of it will drive me crazy or make me 
kill myself. I-——” 

‘““Another month?” flashed Nedda. 
‘Another minute! I know how you feel, 
Except I’ve never wanted to kill myself, 
But I’ve wanted to kill you, again and 
again, when he seemed to——” 

“Nedda!” 

“T have!” insisted Nedda, unashamed, 
in her reckless fury.- “And, more than 
that, I’ve tried to do it.” 

“Nedda!” 

“] fought against it a hundred times,” 
raged Nedda. “But to-day it got the 
best of me. I always knew it would some- 
time. I always knew it would. And to- 
day it did—when I saw you making that 
hideous waist. It’s just the kind of thing 
that would attract a man. I wanted to 
rush in and strangle you. But I was afraid 
he’d see the marks on your throat. SoT 
pushed the end of that roof joist from out- 
side till it——” 

“Ok!” panted Celia, aghast. 

She crouched back against the wall, 
staring bemusedly into the distorted face 
that confronted her. So, for a space, the 
two women stood. Then Nedda turned 
away and busied herself with clearing up 
the wreckage. 

There was a long silence. 
who spoke at last. 

“Tt was not you who tried to kill me,” 
she said, her words stifled by the horror 
of what Nedda had confessed. “It was 
something else. The ‘something fifty 
times stronger than we are’ that you 
spoke of just now. But since you aren't 
afraid to kill, perhaps you aren’t afraid to 
risk death?” She paused, then hurried on. 
“Here is one of the million plans I’ve been 
shaping Over and over in my mind when 1 
couldn’t sleep. It seems less crazy than 


It was Celia 


any of the others I’ve thought of. Will 
you listen to it?” 
The other nodded dumbly. Celia drew 


a long, quivering breath, steeling herself to 
her task. Then she said: 

“We both love Hector. If I can judge 
you by myself, you would risk your 
life, blithely, for a bare chance of making 
him care for you.” : 

“Ves!” cried Nedda, almost hysteri- 
cally. “Oh, yes! Yes!” 

“He can marry only one of us,” pursued 
Celia. “I feel that the couldn’t help fall- 
ing in love with one of us—and of saying 
80, too—if the other one of us wasn’t here. 
] ? 

“Yes!” cried Nedda, again. “I don't 
just feel that—I know it! He——” 

“Good!” agreed Celia. “Then I pro- 
pose that one of us leave him and one of 
us stay here and—and—marry him.” 

“But how can——” 

“1’ve thought it all out,” continued the 
droning voice. “Oh, hundreds of times: 
And I’ve prayed for the courage to say 
it to you. But I’d never have dared 
to, if—if you hadn’t just done , what 
you did. “It’s so simple! And it’s the 
only solution—the only one. Are ba 
brave enough to draw lots with me 
Are you? And let the winner take 
Hector? Then let the loser 
away.” 
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“‘Away?’” echoed Nedda, puzzled, as 
she glanced out over the oblong patch of 
fire-blue sea. “But where is there to go? 
There’s no——” 

“Yes, there is.” denied Celia quietly. 
“Qut there. Where you were looking. 
To walk out there, to-night. To walk on, 
util there is no more walking—and——” 

A gasp from Nedda broke in on the 
dully voiced plan. For an instant, the 
two girls—white and tense and wide- 
eved—continued to gaze on each other. 
Then, through the stillness, came the far- 
off tread of running feet. 

Thus, on his return from the dunes, 
Hector Dallam ever ran back to the noon- 
day meal, working off his mighty vitality 
in strenuous exercise. The girls would 
have known and thrilled to his returning 
step among a million. At sound of it, 
Nedda shook off her daze. 

“Ves!” she exclaimed, hoarse and 
shaking with emotion. “Yes; I agree! 
It’s worth the chance. It’s worth every 
chance on earth. We’ll draw the lots, 
now—before he gets here. And, to-night 
the loser will—’ She finished the 
sentence by snatching up two of the 
wood-splinters at her feet. “These will 
do as well as anything else. Will you 
hold them, or will you draw? If——” 

“Hello!” broke in Hector, pausing on 
the threshold at sight of the two girls and 
their unwonted bearing. ‘“What’s up? 
I'd have been back sooner, but I spent 
half an hour studying that fog-bank a 
few miles offshore. It seemed to me, 
once or twice, when bits of it lifted, that 
I almost caught the shape of some sort 
of ship far out in it. But I was mis- 
taken. I’m always imagining such things. 
So I came back to lunch. The fog is 
lifting, too— What happened to the floor? 
And what’s happened to you girls?” He 
broke off in his recital. 

“Nothing’s the matter, Hector,” re- 
plied Nedda, lying confusedly. “One of 
the joists caved in, and we were going to 
draw lots to see which of us should clear 
up the mess. That’s all. We——” 

“No,” calmly denied Celia, ‘that is not 
true. We were just going to draw lots 
to see which of us should die to-night and 
which of us should—stay—with you, 
Hector.” 

She spoke as expressionlessly and fast 
as a child going parrotlike through its 
lesson. And, contrasting her unbelievable 
words with her flat tone, Dallam gaped in 
dumb wonder. 

Having made her avowal, Celia stood 
mute, waiting for the man to speak. But 
he only eyed her in amazement, and then 
looked stupidly from her to Nedda. It 
was Nedda who took up the tale and 
shattered the eternity-instant of silence. 
“She is right,” assented Nedda, her 
Tich voice vibrant, her dark eyes gleaming. 

It’s come to that. We can’t go on as we 
lave been going, Hector. Both Celia and 
I understand that. One of us most go. 

we ” 

“But why?” stuttered the man, hardly 
Stasping the drift. “Why? We've lived 
here comfortably, so far. And we——” 

Then he saw the light in Nedda Burns’ 
face. And, all at once, he understood. A 
hundred times he had interested himself 
mM wondering when and just how their 
artificial wall of civilization was going to 
crumble under the ever-increasing préssure 
nit. But now that the crisis had burst 
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on him, with all its strange revelations, jj 
found him unprepared. And he was aware 
‘ofa twinge of dire embarrassment ‘and 
self-conscious shame. 

From one to the other of the tense 
faces, Hector stared with bewildered in. 
credulity. ‘This time, it was Celia who 
broke the uncomfortable pause. The con- 
strained flatness was gone from her tone, 
the repression from her manner. Through 
her eyes and her voice, the girl’s spirit 
glowed forth like a white flame. 

“Now that you are here,” she said, 
“there is no need, perhaps, for us to draw 
lots. Though I think the fate of the loser 
must be the same. Yes; it surely must be. 
Hector, it is for you to choose. It is al- 
ways for the man to choose. 1—I love 
you. I ask no more in life than to serve 
you and to make you happy so long as I 
shall live. I——” 

Nedda. broke in upon the panted avowal, 

“She doesn’t know what love is!” she 
cried. ‘Her soul is ‘as pale as her hair 
and her skin. She is not the mate for a 
giant like you, Hector—for a man whose 
blood is red and whose veins are hot. 
Look at me—look at me, Hector! I’m 
your mate! Your mate! Can’t you hear 
my heart and all the fiery body of me call- 
ing to you? 1t——” 

“I love you,” Celia kept repeating 
softly, her adoration alight in her swim- 
ming eyes. “I Jove you, Hector. I—I 
love you so wholly,” she continued, the 
blood surging scarlet into her brow -and 
cheeks: and suffusing her white throat, 
“so wholly that there can’t be any life 
without you. So wholly that, even if you 
couldn’t choose between us, I would be 
content to——” 

“My arms are waiting for you, Hec- 
tor,” breathed Nedda. “They are wait- 
ing for you and aching for you. There 
can’t be any second choice. Nothing but 
you—or else the sea out there. I belong 
to vou. I—and I alone! And I——” 

Her wild speech broke down in a 
tempest of passionate weeping. Ceiia 
pressed forward, her arms outstretched. 

“T am all yours, Hector,” she pleaded. 
“All of me. My lips were wet with your 
blood the day you fought for us. That 
kiss sealed me to you for al] eternity. 
Take me for your own. Let me——” 

She paused, startled by the swift murder- 
flare that dried the tears in Nedda’s 
great eyes. But, rallying fearlessly, she 
would have gone on, had not the hysteric 
contraction of her throat made her pause 
to fight for breath. 

“Good God!” blithered the man. 

To steady himself and to try to think 
clearly, he strode to the doorway and 
stood gazing unseeingly out across the 
glittering expanse of ocean. The fog was 
gone. The horizon was as clear as the 
inshore waters. The waves and the white 
beach-sand gave back pulsating hot eddies 
of light. And, looking dazedly out, 
Dallam was aware that his blank eyes 
were subconsciously focusing themselves 
on something. 

A wild yell from him brought both the 
frenziedly pleading girls to his side m 
astonishment. Mouthing, dancing, ge 
ticulating, he pointed seaward. 


| 
| 


calm blue water. 


Two miles offshore rode a white steam- 
ship at anchor. Midway between ship 
shore, a boat was dancing along as fast 
as eight oars could drive it through the 
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Home treatment with The 
“Star” keeps your skin abso- 
lutely clear, fresh, smooth and 
glowing with natural color. It 
stimulates the bloodand recre- 
ates the texture. Many famous 
actressesknowthisand depend 
solely on The Star Vibrator. 


™ STAR Viator 


For Wrinkles, “Crow’s Feet” and ~~ 
Dull, Colorless Complexions! 


BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. - 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools,- 
tefreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. . 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


‘Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Two sizes, 50c and $1. At ali drug.and department stores'or by mail. Seud 2c stamp for sample. 


THE C. S. WELCH CO., DEPT. C., NEW YORK CITY pm 


“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 
WHEREVER you may live you are assured complete safety 
for your and 4% interest when you 
Bank Mail with this fifty-two-year-old institution. 
Booklet ‘‘W”’ explains our system. 
THE CITIZENS SAYINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 
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When the boat made its return trip, 
the three castaways were huddled in its 
stern. From over the ship’s rail peered 
covn hundreds of men and women— 
mildly inquisitive tourists from the States; 
men clad in Palm Beach suits and buck- 
skin shoes and silken stirts; women be 
decked in all the glery that Fifth Avenue 
shops offer tc folk of cash and leisure who 
are about to tour the West Indies. 

The two girls stared up at the ranks of 
untanned faces and vltrafashionable gar- 
ments. Then they. faced each other in 
sudden mortal shame—shame that these 
denizens of their former world should be- 
hold them, tattered and bronzed and clad 
in their hideous makeshifts, and ac- 
companied by a man whose shaggy hair 
and grime and rags and unkempt beard 


> «made him look like a masked-ball Robinson * 


Crusoe. 
Their self-hurriliation was as nothing 
to their mortification that these outsiders 


should see them in Dallam’s scarecrow. 


company.. 
Miserably. they hoped everyone would 
understand it was no fault of theirs they 


| had been cooped up on the island with 


such a creature. 
Civilization was cracking its fearfui 


_slave-whip over the castaways’ cowering 


heads, once more. And with Civilization, 


as ever, trod her twin-sister, Shame. 


There was a glcrious moon, that eve- 
ning. The sea stretched out as smooth 
as a plain and as bright as the Milky 
Way. The Obispo liner, Maria Santa, 
was continuing her lazy jaunt through the 
West Indies, along the new route that had 
brought her, on her maiden trip, within 
sight of the island’s signal-flag. The deck 
was comfortably full of promenaders and 
of people lounging in  steamer-chairs. 
Dinner was finished. Somewhere a band 
was playing a dreamy waltz cf other days. 
The music floated out across the warm 
miles of moonlight water like a caress. 

Nedda Burns and Celia were idling 
happily in deck-chairs, surrounded by @ 
little group of supercorrectly dressed men 
who were pleasantly eager to learn more 
of their adventures. Thanks to other 
women passengers, the two girls were 


dressed once more in the habiliments of 


fashion. 

Hector Dallam, shaven and shorn and 
clad most conventionally in borrowed 
dinner clothes, strolled past. At his side 
was a gay and pretty young widow, who, 


/ on the strength of a bowing-acquaintance 


in New York, had just annexed him as het 
own. As he passed the two reclining girls, 


_Dallam glanced away from the widow's 


fascinatingly upraised eyes long enough to 
bew to his former island-comrades. His 
bow was thoroughly courteous. But it 
held not a fragment of persona! interest 
And, at once, he bent both his gaze and 
his thoughts again on the woman who 
taken him in tow. 

Thus, he did not observe how exceed 
ingly slight and frigid were the nods 
wherewith Nedda and Celia returned his 
civil greeting. The two had acknowk 
edged his salute—since decency ob 
them to. 


But, instantly, both of them tumed: 


away and began to talk very fast indeed 
to the men beside them, as women 

when they seek to cover up the sudden 
intrusion of life’s ugly-but necessary facts: 
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Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 59) 


“You funny, muddied youngster! Why, 
didn’t understand, either, what she 
gidor what the play was about.” 

4] didn’t need to. It was her voice. 
wmething she says with her voice that I 
el inside of me; only, I can’t say it. I 
ranted to cry. Isn’t it queer, Lily, to feel 
ohappy you want tocry? Oh, I’ve learned 
snewone—only, My voice won’t say it the 
vay I feel it. It’s in our school Words- 


he time I’m saying it: 


‘Qur birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forget‘ulness, 

{nd not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home 


$999 


clouds of glory! 
“You recited it beautifully, darling. 
Se—you’ve made me cry.” 

“And I—I love you, Lily!” Hold me 
tight. I love you!”’ 

“My baby!” 

“Lily, will you be—angry if I ask you 
something? ” 

“What?” 

“Why—do you cry in the night some- 
times?” 

“Why, child—that’s just my way—at 
night things can be so real—ii is some- 
thing you cannot understand yet.” 

“Do I'make you sad?” 

“No! No! No! My light! My life!” 
“Ts it—Bruce?” 

“Why, child—you talk nonsense. Don’t 
speak of him as ‘Bruce.’”’ 

“T hate calling him ‘Mr. Visigoth.’ It 
sounds—meek. I won’t be meek! Are 
you sure, Lily, it isn’t him—he?” 

“Why, child, should it be?” 

“He looks at you so, Lily. Maybe he 
makes you cry the way Bernhardt makes 
me cry—by what he doesn’t say. Satur- 
day afternoons, when I call for you—he 
looks at you so when you’re not looking.”’ 
“Why shouldn’t he? We’ve worked 
together for all these years.” 


gether, you look so—so—right.”’ 
“Zoé, you are talking nonsense!” 
“But you’re all red, aren’t you?” 
“No ” 


“Are you glad he is coming to-night?” 
“Mr. Visigoth and I have business to- 
gether, Zoé. I’m reading Mrs. Blair’s play 
tohim. Go to bed now, dear.” - 
“Mayn’t I stay up?” 

“No.” 

_ Her child looked up at her, chin cupped 
in her small hand, and crystals of light in 
eyes. 

“Please, Lily—why do you cry?” 
“Why, darling, I don’t cry because of 
‘nything you are quite ready to under- 
sand. You know that, don’t you, dear? 
There is nothing mother doesn’t want to 
talk over with you as soon as you are 
tady to take it all in. That is part of 
her scheme for keeping life beautiful and 
free from rude shocks for you.” 

But I do understand, Lily.” 

: after her child slept that: night, 
Lily sat beside her. She loved the wilful 
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After Days 


Your teeth may also glisten 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of teeth now glisten as they 
have not done before. You see them 
everywhere. 


A new method of teeth cleaning has, 
in late years, come into very wide use. 
Thousands of dentists are urging it. 
Multitudes of people have proved it and 
adopted it. And every person is now 
offered a free ten-day test. 


To combat the film 


The purpose is to combat the film 
which causes most tooth troubles. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. In 
the months between your dental cleanings 
it may do a ceaseless damage. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 


and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Very few escape 


Very few people have escaped some of 
these tooth troubles, despite the daily 
brushing. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve film, so the tooth brush 
has left much of it intact. 


Dental research has for many years 
sought a way to fight this film, and 
the way has now been found. Many 
clinical tests have amply proved its 
efficiency. And now leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 


The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And millions of 
people are now enjoying its benefits. 


Sent to any one who asks 


The Pepsodent results are quick and 
apparent. Everyone who sees them will 
desire them. So, to spread the facts, 
a 10-Day Tube is sent to anyone who 
asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to dav by 
day combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 


10-Day Tube Free “! 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
i Dept. 720, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


the teeth. But now a harmless activating 
method enables us to constantly fight the 
film-coat in this way. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

Do this now. for few things are more 
important. The results may be life- 
long in extent. Cut out the coupon so 
you won’t forget. 


PAT 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ascientific film combatant com- 


bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by ail druggists in large tubes. 


Now advised by leading 
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way the curls flung across 

She leaned to the full, deep = 
ing, leaned to kiss the lips, which, slightly 
parted, were perfect with the pollen ¢ 
vitality. 
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Time had handled Lily with a cans 
At past thirty, she was herself at tweny 
with even more youth, because at twenjy 
she had barely looked eighteen. She ha 
rounded out a bit, but not fatly. If stoute, 
at all, it was only in the slightly deeper 
look to the cream-colored skin. 

She had drifted, not all unconsciously 
into a certain picturesque uniformity ¢ 
dress, and could smile now over the 
cart-wheel hats, coarse embroideries, and 
short-vamp shoes. 

Her reaction asserted itself in her chili. 
Zoé wore straight frocks of navy-bhe 
alpaca, with wide patent-leather belts and 
deep Eton collars. They were mistaken 
sometimes and, strangely enough, to Lily's 
invariable chagrin, for sisters, and Lily, in 
her refutation, could be smitingly swift, 

At nine o’clock, to the staccato of three 
rings, she admitted Bruce Visigoth, leading 
him down the tube of hallway. It annoyed 
her unspeakably that Harry Calvert, col. 
larless, poked out his head from a doorway 
as they passed, and she was suddenly eop- 
scious of the smell of stew. She had mean 
to burn an incense-stick. But she walked 
on with that free, Hellenic stride of her, 
without apology and ahead of him, 

“This is our room. Zoé is asleep there 
behind that screen. Won’t you sit down?” 

He placed his hat and a light bamboo 
stick across the center-table, obviously 
oppressed with a sense of the close quarters. 

“Tell you what—suppose we taxi over 
to Claremont?” 

She met him with her levelest gaze. 

“Aren’t you going to be comfortable 
here?”’ 

“Of course Iam! There you go—getting 
sensitive right off. Only, it is a warmish 
evening, and why keep the sun-child 
awake?” 

‘‘Zoé can sleep,” she said, with the barely 
perceptible arch to her brows, “even 
through the fire of your presence.” 

“‘Good!” he said, seating himself in great 
good nature and trying not to be quizzical. 
“So this is where you live.” 

He was frankly curious, his gaze humor- 
ous, but traveling over details, his hea 
upflung and the scenting movement to his 
nostrils. He had not changed in weight 
but in compactness, and as if the house of 
his being had settled with a fine kind of 
firmness. He was a bit squarer of jawand 
shoulder, and ever so prematurely and, to 
the enormous fancy of women, m 
to a hoar frost of gray at the temples. 

She seated herself across the little square 
of table. 

“So this is where you live,” he repeated, 
as if long curiosity could not find satiety 
in fact. 

“That I have an abode seems to amaz 
you.” 

“Tt does. You're such a detached sot 
You rise so above the mundane things 
clutter up life that it is pretty much of 2 
shock to realize that you use tooth-po 
and carry a latch-key. It’s hard to reo 
cile Chopin and George Sand and 
famous raw-meat sandwiches they 
to eat at midnight—well, that’s about 
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I feel about aaa in by— 
lity such as this.” 
sandwiches,” she said. 

“Me, too.” 

They laughed. 

She took up a sheaf of manuscript. 

“If it doesn’t bore you too much, I’m 

‘ng to read it straight through.” 

“Qh, forgot! The play, of course.” 

She looked up at him. 

“What else?” 

“You say it has been the rounds.” 

“Yes, Peddled in every office in New 
York. You see, Ida hasn’t any gumption— 
not the kind of aggressiveness the game 
demands, That is why, in all these years, 
you hardly know she is in your office. 
That is why I plunged in and tried to re- 
write ‘The Web’ with her. Thete is a big 
play somewhere in this story—I know you 
didn’t like it asa sketch—I didn’t either 
a short play cannot contain this drama. 
But, out of a clear sky, it occurred to me 
that you might see it as a three-act play. 
Oh, I know it isn’t the kind of thing you’ve 
your mind’s eye on—but why not take that 
step over into the legitimate via a big 
popular success? It may mean the begin- 
ning of your dream come true.” 

His mouth had straightened and thinned. 

“You're right there. Ultimately, 
gét into the other. If my brother knew as 
much about the booking end as he does 
the realty, I’d have gone over long ago. 
That is the most the success of the Enter- 
prise Amusement can mean to me—to afford 
some day the legitimate as a plaything. 
It costs money to educate the public to bet- 
ter things. It’s been profitable playing 
down to its taste—some day, it is going to 
enable me to afford to be sufficiently al- 
truistic to foot the bills for serving up the 
best. It costs to educate.” 

“Fine! And it is only a question of 
time until you are ready for that inspiring 
fray. Meanwhile, why not help foot those 
bills with a little side flier in ‘The Web’? 
Iknow it isn’t art. But it is a cross-section 
of reality with the veins exposed and the 
sap of life running through them. Mrs. 
Blair— poor dear!— can’t write. God knows 
I can’t. That is why the play has been 
through years of lying-around in every 
office in New York. But the idea is there. 
You see, it is everything she has lived 
through. You know her story?” 

“Ves,” } 

_ “There is a scene when he comes scream- 
ing out of the room after having been 
through the third degree, half blind from 
the terrible lights and the terrible circle of 
terrible eyes, that isn’t writing at all. It’s 
life—a raw, palpitating picture of a social 
abuse that can touch the public as a reform 
measure can never hope to. It may not be 
fire writing, but ‘The Web’ has the throb 
of reality through it, and it is my opinion 
that one pulse-beat of life is worth all your 
chastity of form.” 

“Right!” 

_ “We're one on that—good! Well, here 
S your opportunity to solder the first link 
into the legitimate. Keep it in mind 
while I am reading Ida Blair’s play, and 
temember I am not talking Ida Blair or 
Lily Penny to you. I’m talking this 
y Just as I would talk an act to you, 
use I believe in it.” He seemed to look 
at her through her words, a smile out in 
eyes. “You're not listening.” 
Tam,” he said; “but your hair looks 
lke it is painted on, the way it comes down 


Ages 


LL that we know of ancient See 
civilization has been garnered 
from the records engraved in stone. 


The manly idealism of the men ; 
who died in the World War will 
be commemorated for all time in 
RQCK OF AGES GRANITE. 


Members of Memorial Committees 

do well to specify ROCK OF AGES 

GRANITE because their judgment 

will be substantiated by time. 
Write for booklet 
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- Supremely sensitrve to Style and 
| Value, O-B execute their charming 
; Ring designs only in gold of plump 
S quality, with exquisite care in finish. 
 “ Wherever good jewelry is sold” 
OSTBY & BARTON 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. U.S. AL 


| We Start You in Business, furnishing every- 
|thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘“‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories” anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 


PATENTS—Protect your Ideas. Write for 

Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 
t nd sketch or model of invention for 

|free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference. 

| Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 

| VICTOR J. 753 NINTH 


Cultivate 
| Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and 1 graceful neck and chin, luxu- 


IDEAS FOR INVENTORS 
| My Book 


00: 
INVENTORS UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR 
nn 950 Mechanical M: and Perpetual Motion, also deci- 
sions of courts on Patent cases and ae on choice of attorneys. 


— $2.00 postpaid everywhere 
FRED G.DIETERICH,691 Ouray Bidg.,Washington,D.C. 
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HOUSANDS of women have poor|you will give your skin a real beauty 
complexions because they do not know | treatment. It contains an ingredient 

the harmless way to use face powder. It} that doctors recommend to beautify the 

is putting powder over face cream that is | complexion. . You can put La-may on 
so bad-for ‘the complexion. This foolish|as heavily as you like or very lightly, 
method clogs the pores, coarsens the skin, | according to how much you wipe it off. 

causing enlarged pores and blackheads. A|If you really value the blessing of a 

good face cream used properly is an excel-| lovely complexion you will always use 

lent beautifier, but it should be used only | this pure La-may. There is a thousand 
at night when retiring. The cream should} dollar guarantee of purity printed on 
be thoroughly washed out of the pores of | the box, certifying that it does not con- 
the skin before powder is applied in the| tain rice a. white lead or any 
morning. The trouble is most powders | harmful substance. Because La-may is 
are made so light they will not stay on|so pure and because it stays on perfectly, 
except over face cream. But it is now| without the use of a cold cream base, it 
very easy to get a pure, harmless face|is now used by over a million American 
powder that will stay on by itself, that will | women. When you see how wonderfully 
stay on until you wash it off. The best|this pure, harmless, and inexpensive 
pure powder we know of that will really | La-may beautifies your complexion, you 
stay on is pure La-may. Every time| will understand why it is the most popu- 


for latest catalog and many Beauty Hin 
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you use this pure La-may Face Powder | lar beauty powder sold in New York. 
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to that smooth little peak in front. Jove, 
it’s pretty!” She looked off, wanting not 
to color. ‘‘Come,” he said; “I apologize. 
Read. I’m as predisposed as I can be 
toward anything conceived by that little 
dormouse of a person in the office.” 

“That’s the trouble. You men are too 
often satisfied with a surface inven 
The vault of heart sometimes yields up rare 
treasures.” * 

“How like you to say that!” 

“Ready?” 

“ Go!” 

And so, with her head bent so that the 
light burnished its smoothness, she read 
him “The Web” through two uninter. 
rupted hours, her voice throbbing into 
the quiet. In the third act, when a half. 
crazed victim of the third degree is led out 
in shuddering and horrible invocation, Lily 
sprang to her feet for an instant, her gesture 
describing its fullest arc. She was like 
Iphigenia praying for death, he thought. 

_ Later, when the shades of the prison- 
house begin to dawn upon the stunned 
consciousness of the woman, there ‘were 
tears in her voice and on her lashes, and 
one fell to the back of her hand, which she 
wiped off against her skirt, liké a child. 

At eleven o’clock, she finished, regarding 
him brilliantly through her flush. 

Bruce had wanted to smoke, but thrust 
the case back into his pocket. He sat tilted, 
his hands locked at the back of his head, 
and gazing at the line of the picture-mold- 
ing. Her lips parted as the pause held, 

“Well?” He uncrossed his knees, 
straightening. “Well?” 

“Strong.” 

“Then it did grip you?” 

“Yes; but I can see why it gathered dust 
as it went the rounds. From the average 
commercial manager’s point of view, there 
is a question about that seamy kind of 
thing getting over with the playgoer. He 
wants to be entertained, not harrowed. 
That’s pretty raw stuff. Except for the 
little woman and the poor delinquent 
youngster, it is an out-and-out—what 
shall I say?—an out-and-out crook play,to 
coin a phrase.” 

“Exactly. It is a section of life about 
which your average playgoer knows little 
or nothing, and yet one for which he nour- 
ishes a tremendous curiosity.” 

“Tt’s crude—-—” 

“T know, but the idea is bigger than the 
writing is crude. If I had the money, I 
would take a chance on producing it to 
morrow. Don’t answer me on it now, Mr. 
Visigoth. Take it to your hotel. Read it 
over again. Talk it over with your brother 
when he comes next week. How’s that? 
No snap judgment.” 

“Good, “tee play is on the docket for 
the evening. Now let us get the taste of 
the underworld out of our mouths. How 
would the Claremont appeal now?” 

“T’d rather not.” 

“Well, I suppose that amounts to my 
congé?”? 

She smiled with her brows arched. s 

“Tt is after eleven.” : 

He was incessantly feeling for his dgar- 
ette-case and then, with a certain unease, 


refraining. 
“You may,” she said. ‘One, before you 
She took one 


” 

He held the case 
gingerly, accepting the light more rly. 

“T don’t like them,” she said, exhaling 
with the violence of the unaccustomed. © 
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“Then why for?” 
“Because it is a stupid convention 
which says that a man may and a woman 
may not. Why should it be a matter of 
course for you and, in mest cases. a matter 
of comment and even vulgarity for me?” 
“Usage.” 
“Usage isn’t a reason. It’s Time’s 
trick for applying the brake to progress.” 
He lighted up gratefully, waving out the 
match and hesitating for a spot to dispose 
of it) She reached across the table, 


Im up. : 

her hand. 

- 

She jerked back with a little clicky catch 
of breath. : 

“Don’t!” : 

“Lily, you’re maddening! Lily, can’t 
you see what I haven’t the words to tell 
you. For years—since that night at the 
Waldorf—I—I have been living for 
this moment. I realized it to-night as you 
read that play. Lily, is what is between 
us insurmountable?” 

She jerked back her head, her irises at 
their trick of growing. 

“You don’t know what you are saying!” 

“T do know what I am saying. I know 
that you are the most delectable woman 
in the world—and for me.” 

She held out his hat and cane. - 

“My little girl is asleep. Hadn’t you 
better go?” 

“That’s not fair,” he said, taking the 
hat and cane but flushing up furiously. 

“T know it isn’t. But what is there I 
can say to you?” 

“You can talk it out— man to man.” 

“Sit down,” she said, clasping her hands 
and regarding him through swimming and 
revealing eyes. ‘“Now— what is there to 
say—Bruce— between you and me?” 

“Where is he?” 

“You know.” 

“Are matters unchanged.” 

She nodded. 

“T love you, Lily.” 

“And I havea husband, and a child 
nearly grown-up, making of the triangle a 
rectangle.” 

“You have held me off on that dagger- 
point now for ten years. Good God, 
women don’t martyrize themselves to a 
past these days. What are you doing 
with your life? Sacrificing it on the altar 
of the burnt-out husk of a marriage?” 

“It is the one thing I am able to do for 
him in some little reparation.” 

“Mock heroics!” 

“No; it is more than mock heroic to save 
him that precious shred of his respectabil- 
ty. That is about all I have left him to 
cherish. There are some” human beings 
you simply cannot conceive of in certain 
situations. Albert Penny and divorce are 
imeconcilable. Tear his heart out if you 
will, but hands off his respectability! It 
may sound absurd in the face of the enor- 
mity of what I have done to him, but it is 
a great sulace to me to be able to sacrifice 
that much to him, and to drag him through 
my life like a ball and chain. Somehow, 
It seems that I ought to suffer that.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! You made your 
mistake, and you had the courage to tear 
away from it by the roots. Unless those 
Toots have a drag?” 

“No! No roots! And yet I sometimes 
think my revolt has been ‘a half-madness. 

ou cannot know the sheer folly, the 
tay kind of tenacity that has driven me 
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}ATHER with his day of 
mental and physical effort 
ahead of him; mother with 
her day of household and 
social cares; daughter or son 
with a day of trying school 
work or romping play;—all of 
you will be benefited by the 
energy-building nourishment 
of the whole wheat grain in 
Krumbles. 


Like all foods that really help 
you, it is even better because 
of its tempting flavor. 


Health anal Strength in Krumbles 
for the whole family 


Our Guarantee: 


Buy a package of Krumbles of 
your grocer. Eat all you want. - 
If you are not pleased with it, 
you can have your money back. 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Toronto, Canada 


| 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step bystep. Youcan 
bar examination in Mitt 
according toour Guarantee Bond 


dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. cont 


f/ Thousands of successful students nrolled. 


Send for them—NOW. 


Low cost, terms. Fourteen-vo! you. Lessons a marvel oi nd 
| Any Instrument or Voic 
books are interested 


rg 
alli 


sic Lessons 


| 
At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


¢} Wonderful home study music lessons under 
By Mail great American and 
Endorsed by Paderewski. 


European 


pea. 
_ Master a guide and coach 
impliciey and 


Wrice telling 
© us course you 
in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo. or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
nstrumental and vocal courses. Sen . 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


126 Siegel-Myers Bidz. Chicage, Illinois 


THE MOTROLA. | 


Winds Your Phonograph Best— 


Just Touch the Button — It Does the Rest! 
Seashore sports seem incomplete without the newest song hits and the latest jazz 


records. 


The MOTROLA fits all makes of phonographs, winds to the proper tension, 


and is positive in operation. 


Ask your dealer to show you how the MOTROLA works, or write to us for the name of 


the nearest MOTROLA DE..LER 


Jones-Motrola, Inc. _ 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


29 W. 35th St., New York 


315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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BECOME A 
AWY]} UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 
* Study at Home. Legally trained men win 
Se high positions and big success in business 
‘ wm and publiclife. Greater opportunities now 
Athan ever. Bealeader. Lawyers earn 
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Det, Chicago, Ill, 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine” 
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Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 

Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘Danderine’’ 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 


INS YDE TYRES 


--genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
Prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools. Distributors wan‘ 

American Accessories 


ited. Details free, 


The “Bayer Cross” is the signature of 
the true, world-famous “Bayer Tablets 
of Aspirin.” The name “Bayer” is only 
on genuine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 


cians for over ejzhteen year:. Always 
buy an unbroken package of “Baycr Tab- 
lets of Aspirin” which contains proper 
directions. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages 


Aspirin ic the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M 


of Salicylicacid 


on through all these years! And for what? 
This mediocrity? Or is it that I am any, 
strument clearing the way for her? Zoi! 
Is there a divinity shapes our end, rough. 
hew them how we will? Listen to gom. 
thing incredible: Do you know that 
father doesn’t know that he is a father 

“Good God!” 

“Ves,” 

“You mean to say you have fought 
this out alone?” 

“He doesn’t know. Neither do my 
parents. They would suck her dow, 
Dwarf her with their terrible kind of low 
She belongs to herself. She’s a beautifi 
thing God has loaned me to rear into; 
rose, but the world is her garden in whic 
to bloom and expand.” 

“In all these years, they don’t knoy 
your whereabouts?” 

“Oh, yes; I write home every Chris. 
mas. Just a line that I am well ay 
happy. Occasionally-I pick up notes ¢ 
them in the St. Louis newspapers, | 
keep them pretty well under glass. If; 
all so dreamlike—I’ve always been ob 
sessed with that consciousness. Hoy 
faint can be the line between the dream 
and reality!’ 

He drew her toward him by the har 
their faces lighted, quivering, close. 

“Lily, Lily, let us not stop just short o 
happiness!” 

“All my life I have done that.” 

“T cannot put you out of my heart, 
that I have put you in.” FE 

“No! No! No!” But his embme 
had already shaped itself, and, springing 
back from it and her own singing of th 
flesh, she crowded up against the wistari 
painted screen, shielding it. 
you—here—in this room!” 

“Lily!” 

please! Go, please!” 

“You mean that?” 

“You know I do.” 

He bent low in the attitude of kissing he 
hand, but without touching it. 

“Forget everything I’ve said, Lily, am 
forgive—we’ll go back to the old. Good 
night, Lily—Mrs. Penny.” 

He must have departed on the balls 
his feet, because presently, through t 
roaring of the silence, she heard the doo 


passage down the hallway; and thep, afte 
a second, Harry Calvert tiptoed to her ope 
door to look in with his light-blue eyes. 
She sprang forward, throwing hers# 
against the door as she locked it. 
“Don’t!” she cried through it. “Don 
you ever dare do that again, Harry! Wak 
on your heels. You frighten me when yo 
sneak like that—you—you frighten—me. 
Then she undressed, crying, tears 10! 


silently, to save the sag of mattress, ™ 
body curving to the curve of her child's 
Once, from the inky pool of that kn 
night, Zoé’s hand crept up, finding out 
mother’s cheek. 
‘Lily ’—floating up for a drowsy 
to the surface of consciousness—“Lil- 
you're, crying! Are—you sad—again? 
“Ves, Zoé—terribly—terribly—— 
Mother and daughter—how Lily be- 


gins to reaiize herself in Zoé—see the 
next instalment of Star-Dust, 0 
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Double Your Present Salary! 


What Would an Increase of $1,000 to $5,000 
or More a Year Mean to You? 


you would like to have, the thin 

you would like to do, which could 
easily become realities if you were to 
double your present salary. 

If you could double your present salary 
the high cost of living would solve itself — 
wouldn't it? 

You could buy pleasures for yourself or 
your family which now are impossible; you 
could associate with business men spas | 
whom you now feel ill at ease; you coul 
enjoy many of the good things of life which 
always accompany success. 

You can never double your salary by con- 
tinuing in the work and sticking in the job 
you have today. The only way you can 
double your salary and earn promotion and 
success is to prepare and train yourself to fill 
aposition in which you can earn moremoney. 


It Is Not Difficult 


Thousands of other ambitious men have 
provedit. Are you willing to pay the price— 
alittle spare time? Yousurely are willing to 
invest a few of your evenings at home to 
gain a big increase in earning power. 

More than 225,000 ambitious men have 

already been helped to promotion, increased 
salary and success because they have traded 
some of their spare time for the knowledge 
and training offered by one or more of the 
thirteen specialized home-training courses 
in higher business subjects as taught by 
LaSalle Extension University. 
- Study the list of names in the center col- 
umnofthis page. These men and hundreds 
of others reported increases in salary during 
a period of ag six months. They did it 
right at home. The increases reported range 
from 100% to 400% and the average is 145%. 
We can give you the names of such men 
from every state. 

Each month brings hundreds of reports of 
advancement from LaSalle students and 
graduates. Many who report such increases 
have not half completed the home-stud 
training course in which they have enacted. 
They were able to cash in on the knowledge 


Tso a pencil and jot down the things 


- and training long before they completed 


their courses. 


You Can Do As Well 


All that is mepe is that you have ordi- 
hary intelligence and the ambition and the 
courage to be willing to spend part of your 
spare time in training by mail under the 
personal direction of LaSalle experts. It is 
the quickest, surest way to prepare yourself 
for the big job ahead. 
_ The training you receive thru LaSalle 
19a real training. You are not asked to 
memorize a lot of principles and theories and 
then turned loose to practice them as best 
you can., On the contrary, the new and in- 
teresting: LaSalle ‘‘ Problem Method’? b 
means of which you work out for yourself 
actual business transactions, makes you feel 
as though you were at the very desk and on 
the very job you are trainingtofill. It is like 
Ing privileged to sit in a council of mod- 
em business executives, assisting them in 
the solution of their daily business problems. 
Youare, in effect, taken behind the scenes 
of big business; taken into every depart- 
os of business; shown the relation of each 
erement to every other department; 
ined to look upon business as the great, 
Mreoth-working machine that it is. Under 
he LaSalle ‘‘ Problem Method”? you are not 
8 your position, your money, nor the 


These Men Increased Their 
Salaries From 100% to 400% 
—You Can Do the Same if You 
Will Train in Spare Time Under 
the LaSalle “Problem Method” 


N.A. Borgen rose from $87.50 a 
month to $5,600 a year. He says: 


Less than a year ago, when 
I enrolled, I was earning $87.50 
per month as a clerk with the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

I am now managing the 
promotion department of the 
Standard Oil Company, but in 
addition I am promoting sales, 
criticising correspondence, and 
gingering the salesmen of the 
White Salmon Development 
Company, The L. C. Smith Com- 
pany, and the Northwestern 
Marmon Company. My present 
salary is approximately $5,600 
per annum, or an increase of over 
400 per cent. 

I am writing this to show what 
a good course of study planned 
along specific lines can do for a 


man.”’ Cordially yours, 
(Signed) N. A. BORGEN 
Minneapolis 
C. Deusch, New York, N. Y.............--.400% 
M. C. Kockman, Norwood, O..........-.- 400% 
E. M. Burleson, San Antonio, Tex 0 
W. F. Strumke, Racine, Wis b 
C. H. Puenhagen, New Lebanon, O. 
G. E. O’Brien, Akron, O. 0 
J.H. Mack, Denver, Colo, ............:--- 300% 
Mr. Schmidt, Springfield, O...............- 250% 
H. E. Cabaniss, Memphis, Tenn........- 235% 
L. S. Meyers, Boston, Mass........-....-- -233% 
F, Wunder, Cincinnati, O...................227% 
C. Lausch, Whitehall, Mich. 
R. E. Urfer, Decatur, IIl.... ---200% 
G. H. Tibbets, Clintonville, 200% 
F. G. Brumund, Joliet, 200% 
H. Freichofer, Dayton, O... 200% 
R. W. Hoff, St. Marys, Ga. .... ..200% 
H. G. Almand, LaGrange, Ga. ........... 200% 
F. H. Hamack, Washington, D, C. .....200% 
O. Lambdin, Marshall, Ill. _............. 200% 
D. B. Holwell, New Rochelle, N. Y....200% 
W. M. Taylor, Columbus, QO, .............. 200% 
Worman, Greenville. Mass. 
. M. Hillgardner, Memphis, Tenn....200% 
H. R. Cox, Knoxville, Tenn. .............. 200% 
_L. P. Taillon, Manitoba, Can. ............ 200% 
A. H. Satterlee, Gilroy Calif 2 
L. C. Whitten, E. Las Vegas, Mex......200% 
C. Laitsch, Whitehall, Mich, ............. 180% 
W. R. Pope, Schenectady, N. Y. --175% 
L. R. Christie, Columbus, Ga.... 166% 
E. S. Davis, Chattanooga, Tenn --.150% 
H. C. Barker, Houston, Tex. ..... --150% 
A. L. Schwab, New Philadelphia, O....150% 
E. Hoover, Lansing, Mich. ............-- 150% 
E. L. Brown, Sumter, S. C............ .....150% 
G. W. Carus, Battle Creek, Mich. ...... 150% 
S. C. Harkness, Springfield, Mo.......... 150% 
B. N. Ward, Rock Island, IIl..... 
R. A. Moore, Macon, Ga............ 133% 
C. R. Passapae, Baltimore. Md. 30% 
R. G. Fellows, Lansing, Mich. . 25% 
W. Eisenhuth, New York, N. Y, 125% 
F. L. Leslie, Riverhead, N. Y............. 125% 
F. H. Liedike, Albany, N. Y,...........--- 122% 
H. S. Leigh, Memphis, Tenn. ............ 105% 


_ You will find LaSalle trained men hold- 
ing responsible positions with large busi- 
ness firms and corporations everywhere— 
and what Borgen,and Deusch and O’Brién, 
Schmidt and thousands of others have done, 
is a fair indication of«what you can do if 
you will follow the plan they have found so 
effective. 


time and money of — employer on untried 
schemes, ideas and methods. 

LaSalle organization comprises more than 
1,150 people, including 450 trained business 
executives, traffic experts, certified public 
accountants, efficiency experts, trained busi- 
ness correspondents, bankers, lawyers, 
business authorities, text writers, lecture 
writers, instructors and assistants. You are 
carefully and painstakingly coached in ny > 
duty of the position you dre training to fill. 


Help That Insures Success 
During your enrollment and alsoafter you 
have completed your course you have at 
our command, 8 hours each day, the 
niversity’s big staff of highly specialized 
experts to help you make good, not only in 
your present position, but when promoted 
tothe biggerjob. Thisconsulting service is 
not paralleled by .ny other educational insti- 
tution and enables you to bring your prob- 
lems, at any time, to men of practical busi- 
ness experience for their help and advice. 
Decide to train now and in a few months 
you, too, will have greatly increased zo 
earning power. [he first step is to fill in 
and mail the coupon below marking the 
course which would fit ycu for the high sal- 
aried position for which you wish to train. 
We will send you full information as to the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Training, the 
reasonable cost, the convenient terms of 
agent. and a copy of our famous book, 
‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’—a book 
which tells how men with the aid of LaSalle 
training have obtained in one year promo- 
tion which without the aid of this training 
they could not have realized in ten. 


Which course shall we tell you about? 


RICHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Train ‘or ions as Comptrol- 
lers, Certified I Public Accountants, Cost | 
Aecountants, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION: | 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive Positions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— | 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
for itions as Railroad and Indu» 


Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. | 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation: Service | 
en. 


for Business 

ning for Production Managers, t | 
Heads, and all those desiring training RD the 48 
factors of efficiency. 

Training for ‘ions as Correspondents, Mai 
Sales “Birectors, and all executive  letter- | 
writing positions. 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 


| BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


ectors, 


Training for Business Correspondents and | 
Copy Writers. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: | 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries. 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: | 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: | 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 

for Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, ete. | 
Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED 
ACCOUNTANTS: 

Prepares for State Board and Institute Ex- 
aminations. | 


LaSalle Extension Universit 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dep. 955-R Chicago, Illinois 
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© H.H. Co. $ a 


Holevrat [Hesiery 


Holeproof is chosen by some men for its brilliant, lustrous style—by others for 
its wonderful wearing qualities. But whether you seek beautiful appearance or 
exceptional durability, you are sure of getting both in fullest measure in Holeproof. 
Offered in Pure Silt, Silk Faced and Luster- 
ized Lisle styles for men, women and children 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


SS 
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GRAFLEX KODAKS 


m Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
3 tion. We ean save you 25 te 60 per cent on 
slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 


itinbargain, Book and Catalog | For the Highest Prices 


fuppliee at moner-raving prices. All goods soldon ten | 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, coleges 2nd camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


send us false teeth, 

old and broken 

free trial, Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory. | Jewelry, platinum, diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, 

9 Youtake no chances by dealing with us. Wehavebeen | in any shapeoramount. Cash by return mail. Goods 
blished b bic business over 16 years. | returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. 


Central Camera Co., Dent. 29. 124 S. Wabash Ave., Obieago Ohio ting &R gCo.,224 Bldg Cleveland, O 
| Smel efinin; Lenn “7 owe 


DEL:A*TONE 


is necessary so long as 
sleeveless Zowns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 

**they all use Delatone™ 
; Delatone is an oJd and well known scien- 


I won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my gui 
t Amp 


ing many 
colleges at 


tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 

ear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration, auty special- 
ists recommend Delatone 
for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, 
neck orarms. 


Diamond ENGAGEMENT 
“\Neppinc RINGS 
Gems of Super Quahiy sit 


Drugeists sell Delatone the ExclusiveTIc 

co. or an original I oz, jar 5 

be mailed any by this Company; are accurates- 
address on receipt of tHustrated ina Booklet, 
$1 by winch vall be mailed upon request 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LR 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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We Grow Old? — 


(Continued from page 83) 


On the eighth day, inflammation again 
peared in the wound, and, for fear that it 
was infected, it was decided to remove the 
gland. On attempting to take it out, it 
was found that it had grown fast, and 
part of it came away; so the wound was 
sewn up, leaving a small part of the gland 
inside. 

On the tenth day, the buoyancy of spirits 
which the doctor had felt before returned, 
It continued for several weeks, and changed 
gradually into what he calls “a normal 
consciousness of unusual physical and 
mental vigor.”” He was able to work with 
less rest or sleep; his physical and mental 
efficiency were greater than they had been 
before; his blood-pressure became lower; 
a palpitation of the heart, due to smoki 
and overwork, ceased; a skin-diseage!on 
his feet, which he had given up hope of 
curing, was healed; varicose veins, which 
had troubled him, almost disappeared, and 
his skin cleared and became younger in 
look, so that people who knew nothing of 
the experiment remarked upon it. The 
strangest circumstance of all was that his 
eye-glasses ceased to suit him. On going 
to the oculist for examination, he found 
that his eyes had grown “younger” and 
that his eye-test corresponded to what it 
had been four years before. 

Doctor. Lydston has since performed 
this operation in cases where it seemed 
the only remedy for disease, and _ has 
restored vigor to persons who had lost 
it, and they have seemed to themselves, as 
they have told it, to have “grown 
younger.’ But the present most active 
claimant for this method as a means of 
restoring youth is Dr. Serge Voronoff, of 
Paris. Doctor Voronoff had charge of a 
French hospital during the war, and, in 
the presence of many mutilations, he had 
experience in transplanting bones, tissues, 
and organs from hodies newly dead or 
living into other living bodies. He car- 
ried on, at the same time, experiments 
with animals. 

Doctor Voronoff claims to have taken: 
glands from young animals and implanted 


‘them in old, decrepit animals practically 


dying of old age. In the course of three 
months, he says, these old animals be 
came filled with vigor and vitality; their 
bodies “bloomed forth in health, strength, 
and youth.” He removed the glands, and 
the animals became old again; he m- 
planted fresh glands, and their youth was 
renewed a second time. 

More recently, he says, he has produced 
the same results with human beings, 
have become young when glands from apes 
were planted in their bodies. He compares 
the body to a steam-engine, for which the 
glands supply the steam. It will run, he 
says, as long as the gland-secretions art 
supplied to it; for, unlike engines made 


, by man, it has the power of repairing its 
; own worn parts. 


Youth, he asserts, cal 
be greatly extended, and it can be restor 
in large measure to those already growing 
old. 

Are Voronoff’s claims to be regarded as 
scientific “dreams,” like Brown-Séquards 
“elixir of life”? It is very probable. He 
may deceive himself, and, consequently, 
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medicine. It is a food and leischmann’s Yeast. The Vitamine element that this 
and Yeast contains so plentifully is one of the greatest 
best results natural factors in. making marvellously clear com- 

plexions . .-. in creating- buoyant health and many 


other curative wonders besides. 

Buy Fleischmann’s Yeast at your grocers. It is the 
best and freshest yeast. Get the regular cake in-the 
familiar tin-foil package with the yellow label. Accept 
no substitute. 

The whole story of Fleischmann’s Yeast in the book 
“Yeast for Health,” sent free if you fillin and mail the 
coupon below. Address The Fleischmann Company in 
your City or nearest of these offices. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 
’ 701 Washington St., New York 
327 S. LaSalle St. 941 Mission St. ’ i St. 
Chicago. Ill. San Cal. 
Webster Bldg. 


FREE. BOOK COUPON 


To: The Fleischmann Co. (address in your city or nearest office). 

._ You may send me without cost your “Yeast for Health” Book 
C-920, as offered in this advertisement 

Aly Name 


Fill in and mail this coupon today. 
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others as to the extent, or even the ex. 
istence, of the youth which he has 
duced. But they are dreams which link 
themselves queerly with facts obtained jn 
other lines of investigation and with Doctor 
Carrel’s bit of chicken’s heart. 

“Death from old age” and “natural 
death” are ideas so familiar to us that it 
seems strange that science should have 
come to doubt that natural death existed, 
Yet there was no proof of it. All deaths 
on investigation prove to have been caused 
by disease or violence or poison; for, 
under the conditions in which we live, no 
one can escape all those agencies. Even 
death from old age, when investigated, 
proves to have disease as its cause. 

When it became certain that Doctor 
Carrel’s fragment of chicken’s heart was 
continuing to live, probably indefinitely, 
the need arose of making certain whether 
creatures composed of naturally immortal 
tissues could die in any natural way. It 
was not possible to establish this by ob- 
serving human beings. Our lungs and 
intestinal! tract cannot be kept free of the 
tiny micro-organisms which cause disease. 
But the scientist Bogdanon had invented 
a method of keeping horse-flies free 
from micro-organisms, and Dr. Jacques 
Loeb, of the Rockefeller Institute, em- 
ployed this method in raising fruit-flies to 
make the test. 

He washed the new-laid eggs of the 
fruit-flies in bichloride of mercury. This 
killed most of the eggs, but a few survived 
uninjured, which were completely free 
from all disease-germs. The living eggs 
were put into sterilized glass tubes upon 
sterilized yeast. 

The fruit-fly lives through a definite 
life-cycle—the egg hatches into a maggot; 
the maggot becomes a chrysalis; the 
chrysalis changes into a fly. Doctor Loeb’s 
disease-free eggs hatched into perfectly 
healthy maggots; the maggots became 
perfectly healthy flies. Then the flies 
lived as long as fruit-flies usually live— 
and died. They had been protected from 
violence; they had had suitable food; 


‘tests of the dead flies showed them to be 


completely free of disease-producing micro- 
organisms. They had died a “natural” 
death. That meant that they had been 
killed by some sort of action taking place 
within themselves. To determine what 
sort of action this was, Doctor Loeb 
lowered the temperature in which his 
fruit-flies lived. 

It is a fact in all chemical reactions that, 
as the temperature of the chemicals Is 
lowered, their action becomes slower. 
the time necessary for a chemical change 
is known, it can be told in advance how 
much longer or shorter a time it-will take 
at any other temperature. 

In air of a temperature of thirty degrees 
Centigrade, which corresponds to eighty- 
six degrees above zero on our thermometef, 
the fruit-flies lived twenty-one days; m 
atmosphere of sixty-eight degrees of our 
thermometer, they lived fifty-four days; 
in an atmosphere of fifty degrees, they lived 
a hundred and seventy-seven days. If the 
same experiment could be performed upon 
a man, and the effect upon him was the 
same, a man could have met Christ whet 
he was twenty-four years old ana be s 
living. A man whose blood had_ been 
reduced to a temperature of forty-five 
degrees on the ordinary thermometer Wo 
live nineteen hundred vears. It is not 
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possible to perform this experiment upon 
a man, for the human body keeps the 
same temperature whatever that of the air 
about it, while the body of the fruit-fly 
takes that of the surrounding air. 

“These fly-experiments,”’ said Doctor 
Loeb, in making them public in December, 


. yo19, “support the idea that duration of 


life and duration of youth are in reality 
times required for the completion of neces- 
sary chemical reactions. If these reactions 
consist of a gradual accumulation of harm- 
ful products or the gradual destruction of 
substances required for- youthful condi- 
tions, we understand why senile decay and 
death are the natural result of life.” 

Are the substances required for youth- 
ful condition harmones secreted by. the 
glands whose influence upon the body has 
been so recently discovered? Voronoft 
believes they are, and there is evidence 
in support of this contention, and of the 
belief that science may be able to supple- 
ment these secretions so as greatly to 
prolong youth and life. 

To understand the significance of these 
experiments, it is necessary to be sure 
what conception we have of our own 
bodies. We think of ourselves as individu- 
als; it would be really more correct if we 
thought of ourselves us cities made up of 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants. These 
inhabitants are the infinitely small living 
cells which compose our bones and mus- 
cles and organs. Some of the inhabitants 
work continually and are called “‘function- 
ing cells”: some of them do no work at all, 
and serve merely to surround and connect 
the working cells, and these are called ‘“‘con- 
nective-tissue cells.” 

The chief thing which happers as we 
grow old is that the cells which do not 
work increase in number and the cells 
which work relatively decrease. In other 
words, many of our working cells have 
“died,” and their place has been taken by 
inactive cells which can live under less 
favorable conditions. . Cells, as they are 
known outside the body as the simplest 
form of life, never die; they live on and 
renew themselves forever. Cells in some 
very complicated organisms, as, for in- 
stance, the big trees of California, have 
this immortality and power of perpetual 
renewal. Doctor Carrel’s experiments 
have demonstrated that the cells of the 

y are probably immortal, too; and 
such immortal cells can be destroyed only 
by violence or by poison. The answer to 
the death of the cells within the body, 
Which produces old age and death, is that 
they have been. poisoned. 

Youth and life, of course. could be pro- 
longed either by supplying substances like 
the secretions of the glands which would 
stimulate the cells and enable them to 
live and do their work in spite of the poi- 
sons trying to destroy them, or by keeping 
the body as free as possible from the 
poisons which destroy the cells. In this 
latter connection, these experiments have 
4 very practical application. There is no 

bt that we all grow old much earlier 
than is at all necessary, and die long before 

u ought to be our time. 
rat Is not time that we have to defeat 
M seeking to prolong human life,” says 
Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical director 
of the Life Extension Institute, “but ac- 
ities which adversely affect our tissues 
m the course of time. The physical 
Changes usually ascribed to time, we must 
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-voked. A man who dies at fifty from im 


recognize as due to poison or infectionsor 
starvation or trauma or emotional-strain, 
We must look upon old age and death-as 
provoked phenomena. A man _ who jjs 
either ill or growing old is merely. one 
whose cells and organs are breaking down, 
or are disturbed in their relationship, 
by factors to some degree under control-of 
science. The term ‘disease’ is falling into 
disuse. Whether a man has a disease or 
not is purely a question of degree. Prem. 
ture old age is analogous to disease. Even 
extreme senility is always a diseased 
condition. Whether we call these changes 
‘aging,’ or ‘old age,’ or ‘actual disease, “it , 
is always pathology which confronts. ys, 
I would not, for a moment, contend that 
human life could be indefinitely extended, 
od that is the theoretical position we must 
take.” 

The realization of these facts, which 
gave rise, in 1913, to the founding of the 
Life Extension Institute, by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale University, and Mr, 
Harold A. Ley, was given an immense 
significance by the army draft. The facts 
revealed by the draft and the army medical 
work have been called “the greatest by- 
product of the war.” For the first time in 
the history of medical science, physicians 
examined millions of supposedly healthy 
men and made record of all the particulars 
of those examinations. The only. prece- 
dent resembling this were the examinations 
for life insurance. The army draft was 
made by ages. One of the indubitable 
facts that it developed was that more than 
a quarter of the young men in the first 
call were utterly unfit for service, and that 
many older men, who had been excluded 
in the first call, would have been perfectly 
fit to serve. And the draft also made 
plain the fact that the man over forty 
who can still call himself young is an 
exception. 

There is a growing feeling in the medical 
profession, which the results of the draft 
have strengthened, that the years a man 
has lived are to be taken only as a second- 
ary circumstance in considering his age. 
The men capable of serving who had been 
excluded from the first roll because of age 
were actually younger than many of the 
men in the first call who were found unfit. 
A man, the doctors are coming to consider, 
is as old, not as his years, but as the con- 
dition of his organs—as old as the amount 
of poisoning and destruction which 
taken place among his working cells. 

Insiead of saying a man is so many 
years old, it would be more exactly true, 
if such a statement could be made accurate, 
to say that he is so many attacks of i- 
fluenza and other diseases old, so many 
overheavy or insufficient dinners old, 90 
many cigars and cigarettes and drinks of 
alcohol old, so much worry old. The 
poetic license under which such statements 
were supposed to be made has been ft 


pairment of his organs and a man 
dies at one hundred from the same caus 
are coming to be considered of the same 


e. 
“We begin to grow old about the age of 
twelve. This is a good deal younger than 
we have had any idea of, for we usually 
think of ourselves as at the height of ouf 
health and physical excellence about the 
ege of twenty-five. The time when the 
cells of our body are in the best condition 
and most able to resist the poisons W 
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EASIEST PLAYING 
_ INSTRUMENTS MAN UFACTURED 


| 
Better instruments are not made. Thousands of letters of praise } 
from leading artists all over the world testify to this. Awarded 
Z| highest honors at World’s Expositions. 
ft | Conn valve action is unusually quick and light. Tone quality is match- le 4 . ® 
less. Design and finish are works of art. Perfection of tubing hydrau- 
lically expanded (an exclusive feature) makes intonation perfect and 


assures greatest ease of playing. 


Cultivate Your Musical Bump 


VERYBODY has a musical bump. Cultivate yours—be the envy . 
of all your friends. Conn Instruments make this easy. You can Ea 


quickly master one to your entire satisfaction. Conn Instruments 
are highly responsive; they produce and sustain a tone with practically 
no effort; they encourage you to play.” Get a Conn’ Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trombone or Baritone and play in your orchestra or band —school, Free Book 
lodge, factory or theatre. There’s no end to the pleasure and extra 
profit this affords. Write for particulars. | ¢ ALUABLE informa- 


tion concerning in- 
struments and ease 
of playing that every mu- 
sician should have. This 
instructive book is yours 


for the asking. Just men- 
tion the instrument in 
which you are t interested. 


Bldg Elkhatt, Ind. 
Agencies in all large cities 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


HE celebrated Cornet Soloist of Sousa’s Band this season ail 
for many years Soloist with Pat Conway’s Band, has played aConn 
Cornet for many years. He plays the Victor. 


HIS LETTER 


**What could I say more than to state that your latest model, THE VICTOR, has proven quite be- 
yond my ex ations. It is a wonderful cornet. Poss: esses a rich, large and wholesomé tone, 
an even a port rfect one, is easy to play in all registers and particular! on the upper, sothat * 
cons it by far the greatest triumph you have won in the art _of instrument 


(Signed) JOHN 
Simon Mantia 
S the musicians’ idol as a Trombone and Euphonium Soloist. For 
many years Solist with Sousa’s and Pryor’s Bands and at present 
assistant Director and Soloist of Pryor’s Band. He has used noth- 
ing but Conn Trombones and Euphoniums. 
HIS LETTER : 
it were possible for of that could give me more satis- 


eve 1 e 
to equal your ins mts in any particu he jest 
Joe Green 
HE world renowned Drummer and Xylophone Solist of Sousa’s 
Band has delighted thousand by his remarkable playing. 
LETTER 
**Have tried out the Victor Drum you sent me and can honestly | it is the best I have cver 
seen. You surely have something new. ‘This drum has mere po any other I eee ever 
works easy. The workmanship is wonderful. Th: best’ all Grom over 
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Ends every corn 


Use Blue-jay as you like 
best. Apply liquid Blue-jay 
from a bottle, or use the Blue- 
jay plaster. 

The effects on the corn are 
identical. 

The pain stops. And the 
entire corn quickly loosens 
and comes out. 

Blue-jay nowis ending some 
two million corns a month. 

It has so reduced corn 
troubles that most folks never 
have them. 


It will end them all when 
all folks know about it. 

The Blue-jay method is 
easy, gentle, sure. 

It is scientific—the creation 
of a world-famed laboratory. 

For your own sake, stop 
paring corns. Cease the old, 


harsh, inefficient methods. 


Learn what millions know 
—that corns are folly, the pain 
is needless. Anybody can be 
kept forever free from corns 
with Blue-jay. 

Prove this tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 
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assail them is fixed by the death-rate, 
which is lowest at twelve years of age, 

We are “young” until we are about 
twenty. Between twelve and forty we 
accumulate rapidly an immense collection 
of physical disabilities. Those twenty. 
eight years are ordinarily years of swift 
decay. At forty, our cells and organs 
have been so weakened by poisons gathered 
in the body and by attacks of disease that 
our probability of dying is « hree times what 
it was at twenty. From this time on, the 
chance of death rapidly increases, and this 
increase, the new study of life declares, 
is in a large measure quite unnecessary, 

The conclusion drawn from this. is one 
somewhat strange to our ordinary way of 
thinking. It is that we grow old and die 
because we 2rpect to grow old and die. 
Expecting 11, we are contenc to live ip 
such a way that old age and death become 
inevitable for us. When we were very 
small children, and knowledge of death 
first came to us, we were given the idea 
of its inevitableness. “It happens to 
everyone.’ we came to realize; “better 
not think about it.” “My father,” a man 
will say, “died at sixty-three; I probably 
shall not live much past that age myself.” 
The doctor, especially the family physi- 
cian, gives us the same idea. “You're in 
fairly good condition for a man of your 
years,” he consoles us. The trouble is 
both he and ourselves are content to deal 
in averages. He is content that we should 
live as long as the average individual;-and 
we are content to live as long as our 
neighbors. 

If, instead of putting aside the thought'of 
death, we had been taught from the time we 
were small children: “If you live in such and 
such a way, you will die at fifty, and if you 
live in this other way, you will live to be 
a hundred,” our attitude toward old age 
and death would be very different. 

The first persons to be reformed in 
order to bring about this change of atti- 
tude are the doctors. ‘There is a tacit 
assumption, even on the part of progres- 
sive medical men,” said Doctor Fisk be- 
fore the annual conference of New York 
state sanitary officers in June, 1919, “that 
the span of life is more or less fixed, and il 
is neither possible nor particularly de- 
sirable to add very much to our length of 
days.” When the doctors stop accepting 
it as a normal and irremediable fact of life 
that we should be old at seventy, a step will 
have been taken in the right direction. 

The next persons to be reformed are 
ourselves. When we stop being content to 
grow old because’ we see others growing 
old, to become ill and go to the doctor to 
be cured, to live in a certain way because 
we ‘see others living that way, a second 
necessary step will be taken toward 
lengthening youth and life. : 

How is it, then, that we ought to live? 

Here are the fifteen simple rules for 
living which are the basis of most health 
systems, and which help but do not solve 
the problem: 

Ventilate every room you occupy. 

Wear light, loose, and porous clothes. 

Seek out-of-door occupations and recred- 
tions. 

Sleep out of doors if you can. 

Breathe deeply. 

Avoid overeating and overweight. 

Eat sparingly of meats and eggs. 

Eat some hard, some bulky, some ra¥ 
foods. 
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The Land of Romance 


Few people realize that they may enter into 
this charmed land, and contribute to it. 
Novices?—the greatest artists were once of 
that class. Chances?—just as many as in 
— walk of life. You simply haven't 
tried. 


New Opportunities 
In Photoplay Writing | 


Open to All Who Have Ideas 


wre will say that he or she has not 
average ideas and imagination 
about life? And who has not thought, in 
the theatre, that they have as good or 
better ideas for photoplays than some they 
have seen on the screen? 

And did you know that literary ability 
has nothing to do with this new art? 

One doesn’t need ‘‘style”’ or vocabulary, 
but simply good ideas and the ability to 
express them clearly. 


For photoplays are not written as stories 


are, or as plays for the stage. They are 
built of ideas, which are put into pictures, 
arranged in a certain way. 

These who would write photoplays are most 
concerned with that particular arrangement. 
And now there’s a way in which you can 
learn how to arrange your ideas. 

When you have learned that, you have 
learned to write photoplays in the form 
acceptable to producers. 

And producers will rejoice as much as 
you in your new success. 


For There’s a 
Famine in Photoplays 


HERE'S a need for 5000 new stories 

and producers must have scores of 
them to produce at once, for the demand 
is far exceeding the supply that present 
writers can prepare. Twenty million peo- 
ple are attending motion picture theatres 
daily and they are calling for new plays. 
Their interest must be maintained if the 
art is to survive. The opportunity to aid 
is yours. Who will rise to a new and 
perhaps “‘unexpected”’ success on this 
modern wave? Who is there who hasn’t 
said to himself, “I am capable of doing 
something that I have not yet found, far 
better than anything I have ever done’? 


The Palmer Plan 


HE of Photoplay Writ- 

ing teaches you mainly how to pre- 
pare your ideas for acceptance. Then as 
you progress it develops you in all the fine 
points ofthe art. It is both a primary and 
finishing school, and it has brought out 
Many star writers—Mrs, Caroline Sayre of 


Missouri, author of ‘Live Sparks”’ for J. 
Warren Kerrigan; Dorothea Nourse; Paul 
Schofield, Ince writer; G. Leroi Clarke, 
who sold his first story for $3,000; and 
others who have won success. ‘His Maj- 
esty the American,’”’ played by Douglas 
Fairbanks, is a Palmer student’s story. 
James Kendrick, another student, sold six 
stories less than a year after he enrolled. 

We maintain a Marketing Bureau in 
Los Angeles, through which students can 
offer their stories to the big producers if 
they so desire. 

Our Advisory Council which directs our 
educational policy is composed of Cecil B. 
DeMille, Thos. H. Ince, Rob Wagner and 
Lois Weber. All are famous in the indus- 
try and would lend their aid to nothing 
that they would not use themselves. 


Twelve leading figures in the profession 
have included special printed lectures for 
the course. These lectures cover every 
essential phase of photoplay plot construc- 
tion. 


The PALMER PLAN is complete, efficient 
and vitally interesting—it enthralls those 
who take it up. There is no tedium; in 


fact one finds in it one of the best of all 


diversions from other lines of work. Don’t 
say you can’t follow it. Don’t think you 
can’t win because you have never tried to 
write. This is a new and different oppor- 
tunity. -Who knows who doesn’t try? 


A Free Book 
Worth Your Reading 


HERE is much to tell about this 

Course, so get our free book about it. 
One successful story repays, many times 
over, all the effort you put in. 


Success when it comes is rapid, the field 
is uncrowded, the demand for plays im- 
mense. 


Get the free book now. Learn all about 
this new way to success. If you are of 
average intelligence, if you have dramatic 
ideas and ambition, you have the complete 
fundamental equipment for success. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, 
765 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new 
book, “The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.”’ 
Also “Proof Positive,’’ containing Success Stories of 
many Palmer members, etc. 


(AU correspondence held strictly confidenticl) 
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the photo gallery, Joe?’’ 

“T’ll tell you, Elmer — just finished my little old last year’s 
_ car with Effecto and she looks so good, I’m going to send a 

picture of her to my wife’s folks.”’ 


You may not send ’em 
a photo;-if you use Effecto 
on your car, but you’ Il feel 
like it!. You'll be so proud 
that you’ ll feel like driving 
the old boat “‘back home,’’ just to 
show ’em you've got some car! 

A few hours of interesting work, 
two or three dollars’ worth of Effecto 
and 24 to 48 hours for drying will trans- 
form the old car into a mirror-like, 
new-looking automobile. Effecto slips 
off the brush so smoothly, that it levels 
itself, without brush marks or laps. 

Effecto is the original, genuine auto 
enamel, made in nine live enamel colors: 


Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 


MUTO. - 


FINISHES 


~ Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White; also clear Finish- 
ing Varnish and Top &. 
Seat Dressing. 
Don’t confuse Effecto 
with the many polishes, waxes and 
similar preparations. - Effecto Auto 
Enamels produce a smooth, lustrous, 
weather-proof coating; more durable 
than the finish put on new cars by 
most manufacturers. 
Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer - 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 

95 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give you pe! grand prize 
is ai 


develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, Send acopy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 

toons and sample lesson plate,and let 

us explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 
OARTOONING, 839 Leader Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio 


Anee 


durable. 


It is not high priced—sizes 6 to 714 are eighty-five cents 


make this stocking durable 


Iron Clad No. 17 is a stocking which has been made to resist the extra hard-usage to 
which stockings are subjected during school days. : 

Itis a fine-rib, good-looking, black stocking for boys and girls. Made of the best grade 
of combed lisle yarn with its triple knee and double sole,- heel and toe, it is unusually 


This 
how yo 


ororgan 
USUAL CUST. Dr. Q 


Scientific yet easy to understand. 
page free book, «How to Learn Piano 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio (9, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


‘Double Sole 


ir, sizes 8 to 10 are one dollar, and 


sizes 1014 to 11 are one dollar and a quarter (east of the Rockies) ° . 


If there is no Iron Clad dealer nearby, order direct from us, enclosing remittance and stating size. 
Your order will be shipped promptly, postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. _ 


210 Vine Street, 


St. Joseph, Michigan 


(ges LEARN PIANO! 


Interesting Free Rook shows 
a Can become @ skilled player of piano 
in your own home, at ONE-QUARTER 
Quinn’s famous Written 
by leading musicians and 
heeds of State Conservatories. Successful 2 
years. Play cherds AT ONCE and complet 
piece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS, 
Fully Mustrate?. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. ALL MUSIC FREE. Diploma grapted. Write today tor 64 
or Organ.” 


o 
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Eat slowly. 

Evacuate thoroughly, 
frequently. 

Stand, sit, and walk erect. 

Do not allow poisons and infections to 
enter the body. 

Keep the teeth, gums, and tongue clean, 

Work, play, rest, and sleep in modera- 
tion. 

Keep serene. 

But when you have followed these rules, 
you will not necessarily have assured your. 
self of long youth and life. You will still 
store poisons in your body which yill 
weaken your working cells; the weakened 
cells, with their resistance lessened, will 
fall prey to degeneraiive and _ infectious 
diseases which will kill them. When a 
feeling of illness drives you to the doctor, 
the damage has been already done; cells 
whose healthy working kept you well and 
young have been destroyed. You can be 
“cured” of the disease itself, but you can- 
not repair the damage it has done. You 
are that much “older,” and you have 
moved that much nearer death. 

The realization of these facts has brought 
about what is probably the chief revolu- 
tionary new thought now agitating the 
medical profession. Since the beginning of 
the practise of medicine, we have gone to 
the doctor when we were ill. The new 
thought is that we ought to go to the 
doctor when we are well. Then, if he al- 
lows us to fall ill, we may perhaps adopt the 
Chinese custom and refuse to pay hin. 

The problem is to detect and fight the 
causes of illness, old age, and death within 
our bodies before they become operative 
enough to cause permanent injury. Long 
youth and life can be assured us if 
our machinery is frequently inspected, as 
car-wheels are inspected by the man 
who taps them with a hammer to detect 
the cracked one before it causes an ac 
cident. 
have adopted this principle for purely 
business reasons. It costs them money 
when one whom they have insured dies; 
so they offer their policy-holders frequent 
medical examinations free of charge, and 
30 defer as long as possible the death for 
which they have to pay. Some large em- 


ployers of labor give the same chance to 
their employees, and make back more than 
the doctor's charges in the decreased loss 
of days from sickness and the increase of 
production. There is agitation for the 
application of this method to the entire 
country, and the appointment of a day— 
' December sixth—when all persons, espe 
cially those who believe themselves to be 
in perfect health, will arrange to undergo 
a medical examination. 

What stands in the way of any su¢h 
universal application of the principle & 
the expense. Consulting the doctor has 
become increasingly costly to the pubic 
with the increase of medical knowledge, 
the development of ‘specialists in every 
line, and the need for intricate and 
priced laboratory tests. There are those 
who urge that such examinations $ 
be the duty of the government. And they 
claim to foresee a day when the gover 
ment will offer free and frequent hea 
examinations to all its citizens. 

‘that day comes, they declare, the cost 
the examinations to the government 
be returned manyfold in the incté 
national production due to the efficier® 
_gained by the lengthening of youth and ile 
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Find the Woman 


“(Continued from page 38) 


Miss Sally Henderson sat at a table 

n which were samples of wall-paper. 
She was tall, Clancy could tell, had what 
in Zenith would be termed a ‘skinny ” 
fgure, and her hair, of a stringy mud-color, 
was almost plastered, man-fashion, upon. a 
jarrow, high forehead. Upon her nose were 
pected a pair of glasses. Her lips, surpris- 
ingly, were well-formed, full, and red. It | 
yas the mouth of a sensuous, beauty-loving, 
passionate woman, and the rest of her was 
the masculinity of an old maid. 

Ske smiled as Clancy approached. 

“So Sophie sent you to my matrimonial 
bureau, eh?” she said. Clancy stared. 
“Oh, yes,” Miss Henderson went on; “three 
gitls have been married from this business 
inthe last eight raonths. I think there’s a 
curseon the place. Tell me—are you en- 

.in love, or anything?” Clancy shook 
her head. “‘That’s too bad,” sighed Miss 
Henderson. 

“Why?” asked Clancy. 

“Oh, if you were already engaged, you’d 
not be husband-hunting the men who come 
apartment-hunting.”” 

“J assure vou that I’m not husband- 
hunting,” said Clancy indignantly. 

Miss Henderson shrugged. 

“Of course you are, my dear. All 
of us are. Even myself. Though I’ve 
given it up lately. My peculiar style of 
heauty doesn’t lure the men, I’m begin- 
ning to understand. Well, you can’t | 
help it if you're beautiful, can you? And | 
I can’t help it if one of my clients runs | 
away with you. Just stay three months, 
and I'll give you, to start with, fifty dol- 
lars a week.” 

Clancy stared at her. 

“You'll give me fifty a week—right | 
now?” | 
“My dear, any musical-comedy manager | 
would give you forty to stand in the front | 
row. You could earn a tritle more than 
that by not being particular. I take it that 
youareparticular. Should a particular girl 
earn less than the other kind? Is it common 
justice? It is not. Therefore, I will pay 
you fifty dollars a week. You ought to 
rent a hundred per cent. of the apartments 
you show. Also, every third client you 
deal with ought to be wheedled into hav- 
ing some interior decorating done. I can 
afford to pay you that.” 

Clancy gasped. Fifty dollars a week 
Was not, of course,-a tithe of what she'd 
expect toearn in the moving pictures, but it 
was a big salary to one who possessed about 
five dollars in the world. 

“But you'll have to buy yourself some 
decent clothes,” continued Miss Hender- 
sn. “That suit, if you'l! pardon me, my 
dear, looks like the very devil. I have a 
dressmaker, unique thing—- Oh, don’t stare 
at the clothes I have on; I have to dress | 
this way during office-hours. It makes me | 
lok businesslike. But outside of business | 
—tts different. You may trust my dress- 
maker. Cheaper—much cheaper, too. 
What do you know about interior deco- 
tating?” she asked suddenly. 

, Nothing,” Clancy confessed frankly. 
“Excellent!” said Miss Henderson. “In- 
letior decorators can design theatrically 
beautiful rooms, but not homes. How can 
y: Home is the expression of its owner. 
So the less you know the better.” 
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TO OPERATE 
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WARNING 


rend 
KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Children arr In Danger 
PROTECT THEIR SCHOOLS 


American communities have suffered the actual 
horrors of schoolhouse fires. This costly lesson is 
unheeded in cities and villages without number. 

In every community there are school buildings 
which lack full fire protection. 

A Pyrene Fire Extinguisher will put out any fire 
in its early stages, even a gasoline or electric fire. A 
teacher or pupil can operate it. Pyrene puts out many 
a blaze while the fire department is “on the way.”’ 

A-Pyrene extinguisher should be in every school- 
room and a Guardene soda-and-acid extinguisher in 
every hallway. 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING co. 
-17 East 49th Street, New York 


Atlanta Chicago KansasCity San Francisco 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. a Canada, Led., 


ontreal, P. 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply, school supply dealers 
and garages 


Write for Pyrene Fire Booklet 
showing complete line of fire- 
fighting and fire-prevention appli- 
ances for public buildings, homes, © 
industrial plants, etc. 
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thousand 


separate joys 


Each serving dish of Puffed Grains contains a thousand 
separate joys. 

Each grain is a bubble, thin and flimsy, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 

A hundred million steam explosions have occurred in each, 
blasting every food cell. 

The airy globules are crisp and toasted. They taste like 
nut-meats puffed. The morsels seem like fairy foods, almost 
too good to eat. . 

Yet these are the utmost in scientific foods. Two are whole 
grains, with every food cell fitted to digest. They are the foods 
that children like best, and the best foods they can get. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with your berries. Float 
in every bowl of milk. Crisp and douse with melted butter for 
hungry children in the afternoon. 

They are nothing but grain foods. The nutty flavor comes 
from toasting. The flimsy texture comes from steam explosions. 
The delights are all due <o scientific methods. 

Serve morning, noon and night in summer, between meais and 
at bedtime. The more children eat the better. What other food 
compares with whole grains puffed? 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


! Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 


The new pancakes 


Now we have Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour, self-raising, mixed with ground 
Puffed Rice. The Puffed Rice flour 
tastes like nut-flour, and it makes the 
pancakes fluffy. This new mixture makes 
the finest pancakes that you ever tasted. 
Try it. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


3567 
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she comprehended that she was jn 
presence of a “character,” a person uni 

in her experience. She was glad that she 
did not have to talk, that her new em. 
ployer’s verbosity covered up her own ¢ 
lence. She was grateful when, as Mig 
Henderson paused, the young man, Guem. 
sey, entered. 

“Mr. Grannis to see you, Miss Hen. 
derson,” he said. : 

Miss Henderson shrugged petu 
She looked at Clancy. oo 

“Your first commission, Miss Deane,” 
she said. “THe wants to rent an apart 
ment. He has oodles of money. Her 
is a list of places. Mr. Guernsey wil 
order a car for you. You'll find the rental. 
rates on this card. God be with you, my 
child!” 

She grinned, and Clancy started for the 
door. Her footsteps were faltering and her 
face white. Grannis was an unusual name. 
And. Grannis had been one of the players 
in the Zenda poker game three nights ago! 


IX 


Clancy drew-in a-long breath. Feebly 
in the 


NEW as she was to New York, limited 
of observation and of ability to digest 
her observations and draw from them sane 
conclusions, Clancy realized that each 
business in the city was confined to cer- 
tain restricted districts. For instance, 
Times Square was the center of the theat- 
rical and night life of the city. A cursory 
glance at the women on Fifth Avenue 
near Forty-second Street was enough to 
make her pretty certain that this was 
the heart of the shopping-district. And, 
of course, all the reading world knew that 
the financial district was down-town. 

This knowledge had contributed to 
her feeling of security. She was a single 
atom in a most enormous city. Even 
though the police, by reason of the card 
bearing Fanchon DelLisle’s introduction 
of Clancy to Morris Beiner, might be 
investigating her, it seemed hardly prob 
able to Clancy that any chance meeting 
would betray her. She thought that 
one could live years, decades in New. 
York without meeting a single acquain- 
tance. Until the police should get in touch 
with Fanchon DeLisle and discover that 
Florine Ladue and Clancy Deane were 
the same person, Clancy believed that 
she was comparatively safe. 

But now, as she hesitated on the thresh- 
old of the outer office, it came to her 
with a shock that New York was a 
place. Later on, she would learn that 
the whole world is a tiny hiding-place for 
a fugitive, but just now it seemed to her 
that fate was treating ber most unkindly 
in bringing her into contact with Grannis 
to-day. But at the moment she could 
only blame fate, not realizing that, from 
the very nature of its geography, having 
so much north and south and so compat 
tively little east and west, all New York, 
practically, must, at some time during | 
its working-day, be in the neighborhood 
of Times Square or the Grand Cent 
Station, and that shrewd men, realizing 
this fact, have centered certain businesses, 
such as the retail-clothing trade. the jewel- 
ry and other luxury-merchandising, the 
hotels ana theaters in these neighborhoods 
The money may be made in -cther parts 
of the town, but it is spent here. 

So, had Clancy but realized it, it was not 
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it was not 


at all unusual that, within the first hour of 
jer employment by Sally Henderson, 
Grannis should enter the offices. He 
needed an apartment; Sally Henderson, 
catering to the class of persons who could 
afford expensive rentals, was naturally 
located in a district contiguous to other 
places where cost was not counted by the 
mer. 

veg only by a tremendous effort of 
yill that Clancy forced herself across the 
threshold. 

But Grannis’s sallow face did not change 
p its expression as she entered. It so 
happened that he had a lot on his mind, of 
which the renting of an apartment was but 
a minor detail. And young Guernsey and 
the stenographer were not particularly 
observant; they merely saw that Miss 
Henderson’s new employee seemed a bit 


imid. 

“Miss Deane, this is Mr. Grannis,” said 
Guernsey. “Miss Deane will show you 
several apartments,” he added. 

Grannis nodded absent-mindedly. He 
glanced at Clancy for a moment; then his 
eyes dropped. Clancy drew a long breath. 
Something seemed about to burst within 
> her bosom. Relief is quite as violent in its 
physical effects as fear, though notso 
permanent. Then her pulse slowed down. 
But her eyes were filmily unseeing until 
they had entered the motor, a closed car, 
that Guernsey ordered. 

Then they cleared. Unflattering as it 
might be to her vanity, it was nevertheless 
a fact that Grannis had no recollection of 
having met her before. It was natural 
enough, Clancy assured herself. She had 
simply been an extra person at a dance, at 
a poker-party. Further. in her coat suit 
and wearing a hat, she was not the same 
person that had accompanied Fay Marston 
three nights ago to the Chateau de la Reine. 

Why, it was quite probable that even 
Zenda would not remember her if he saw 
her again. Then her throat seemed to 
thicken up a trifle. That was not so, be- 
cause Morris Beiner had told her that not 
only had Zenda remembered her first 
name but had been able to describe her so 
accurately that Beiner had recognized her 
from the description. 

But, at the moment, she had nothing to 
fear. She looked at the card Miss Hender- 
son had given her.. There were half a 
dozen addresses written on it. The rentals 
placed opposite them ranged from five to 
twelve hundred. 

“How much did you wish to pay, Mr. 
Grannis?” she asked. 

Grannis started as she spoke. He stared 
at her; his brows furrowed. Clancy felt 
herself growing pale. Then Grannis smiled. 

_4meet so many people—oh, thousands, 
Miss Deane—that I’m always imagining 
that I've met my newest acquaintance 
before. I haven’t met you, have I?” 

The direct lie was something that 

lancy abhorred; hardly ever in her life 
had she uttered one. 

compromised between the instinct 
for self-preservation and a rigid upbringing 
by shaking her head. He accepted the 
uasi-denial with a smile, then answered 

question. 

j h, six or eight hundred a month-- 

something like that,” he said carelessly. 

smothered a gasp. Miss Hender- 

Ps had told her nothing of the details of 
€ business. That had been careless to 

‘extreme of Miss Henderson. Yet Clan- 
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| Ssuperiori 


NEW BRISCOE 


Jen Dominant 


New Briscoe 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


Tourin2 Car 
Four-door Sedan 


O* course you’ve heard about it 
—for it’s talked of wherever 
motorists meet. 


But have you taken the trouble to 
see it and test it out for yourself—to 
study the famous ten points of Bris- 
coe superiority? 


If not, go to your nearest Briscoe 
dealer at once. He will be glad to 
turn a car over to you. And then 
you'll realize why this new Briscoe 
has created perhaps the greatest sen- 
sation of years in motordom. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


54-Inch Springs 


long and flat—make the roughest road smooth 
and enjoyable, because of their easy action 
and freedom from recoil. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ont. 
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Ask fa Maker of Your Car if a 


Warm Garage Prolongs its Life ‘| 


A CAR must be kept warm during cold weather if it is to operate with anything like 


summer-time efficiency. 


cy. 
Congealed oil will not splash and lubricate cylinder walls and scored cylinders willresult 
before the hot gasses can-warm the oil enough to liquify it. Grease hardens and spring 


shackles and bearings wear rapidly. 


A storage battery works at a great disadvantage if kept cold. 
Avoid the inconveniences of hard starting and the cost of frozen radiators and cracked 


water jackets by heating your ga 


le with WASCO, It is self-regulating — requires little 


attention. Burns little coal—costs less than carfare. Any handy man can set it up— no 


expensive steamfitter required. 


Write for catalog that 
ec y and aut ti 


W.A. Scuuerr Mrs. Co., Inc. 


24 Eastwood Sta. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


W570 is also used for heating 
offices, stores, cottages, etc. 


Some good territory open for live 
f distributors. 


illustrates and explains the fuel 
ic temperature regulation of WASCQ, 


READY-T0-SET-UP 


Fenton Seals 


They stick where you stick 

} them. Printed on the tough- 
est paper. Unlimited variety. 

Prompt delivery 

of size of order. Send today 

for catalog. 


Cuticura Talcum 


} Fenton Label Co:, Inc. 
|| 506-512 Rece St., Phile., Pa. 


‘Become a Specialist in 


ccountancy’ 


ri 
Oro’ 
BOOK telie just whst you want to know. Address 


international Accountants Society, In 
Oopt. 9 Chicago, til. 


of the | 


tingly 


Always Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura waboratories, Dept. D, 
Maiden, Mass. Everywhere 25c. 


To Hang Pictures 7. 
If wall decorations are light in 4g). 
weight, such as prints, photo- 
graphs or pennants, use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
If framed pictures, shorten the wires and use w 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS ¢ 
Easy to insert, Won't injure wall paper, plas- 
ter or woodwork. 
Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 15 
and photo supply stores everywhere 


per 
IC packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 127 Berkley St., la 


Phila. 


Brings This Latest Model 
L. C. Smith or a Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


Thoroughly rebuilt in our fac- 
tory by the famous “Young Process.” 
Fully guaranteed. Easy terms, No 
interest. FREE TRIAL. We handle 
all standard makes. Writefor details. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 15 ,Chicago 


$1 2626 S. Michigan Ave. 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 

> rite for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, is Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


cy supposed that Miss Henderson felt that, 
if an employee didn’t have common Sense 
she wouldn’t retain her. Still, not to haye 
told Clancy that these rentals marked on 
this card were by the month, instead, as 
Clancy had assumed, by the year, was 
to have relied not merely on Claney’s 
possession of common sense but on he 
experience of New York. But Mig 
Henderson didn’t know that Clancy had 
just come from the country. Probably 
sending Clancy out offhand in this fashion 
had been a test of Clancy’s adaptability 
for the business. Well—and her chin 
stuck forward a bit—she’d show that she 
had that adaptability. If Grannis wer 
willing to pay six or eight hundred dollars 
a month for an apartment, she’d rent him 
one. 

She landed the card to Grannis. 

“You're a busy man,” she said. “Which 
address looks best to you?” 

Grannis stared at her. 

“T congratulate you, Miss Deane 
Most women would have taken: me.to the 
least :desirable first, triéd to foist it 
me,then dragged me to another. 
one.” 

: He put his finger on the third apar 
listed. The rental was eight hundred 
fifty dollars a month, and opposite it 
the words: “six months.” 
terpreted this to mean that the’ tenm 
must sign a six months’ lease. Shesai 
much to Grannis, who merely n 
acquiescently. 

Clancy had never been in a limousine 
in her life before. But she picked up the 
speaking-tube, which told its own purpose 
to her quick wit, and spoke to the chaul- 
feur. The car moved toward Park Avenue, 
turned north, and stopped a dozen blocks 
above Forty-seventh Street. 


One hour and a half later, Grannis left 
Miss Sally Henderson’s offices. Behind 
him, Miss Henderson fingered a lease, 
signed by Grannis, and a check for eight 
hundred and fifty dollars, also signed by 
the moving-picture man. 

“My dear,” she said, “you’re wonderfull 
You have passed the test.” 

“*Test?’” echoed Clancy innocently. 

“T have only one,” said Miss Henderson. 
“Results. You got them. How did you 
do it?” 

Clancy shrugged carelessly. 

“‘] don’t know. I showed him the apart- 
ment. He liked it. That’s all. 

“You're engaged!” cried Miss Hender- 


son. 

““Engaged?’” 

“Ves—to work for me.” 

“But you engaged me before I went out 
with Mr. Grannis,” said Clancy. ; 

Miss Henderson smiled. Clancy dis 
covered that those full lips could be as 
acidulous as they were sensuous. 

“But not permanently, my Cear. Oh, 
I may have talked about salaries and em- 
ploying you and all tkat sort of thing, but 
—that was to give you confidence. 
you’d failed in letting an apartment to 
Mr. Grannis—but you didn’t, my dear. 
She turned to Guernsey. “‘If you had the 
pep of Miss Deane, Frank, you’d be running 
this business instead of working for me 
Why don’t you show some jazz?” 

Guernsey shrugged. 

‘I’m not a pretty girl,” he replied. 

He left the office, and Miss Hendersoa 
looked Clancy over critically. 
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How I learned the secret 


in one 


evening. It has helped me every day 


a dinner party at his house, I little thought 

it would be the direct means of getting me 
aone-hundred-and-fifty per cent. increase in.salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it al}. came about. 

Toward the close of the evening things began to 
drag a bit, as they often do at parties. Finally 
some one suggested the old idea of having everyone 
do a “stunt.” Some sang, others forced weird 
sounds out of the piano, recited, told stories, and 
on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s turn. He was a 
quiet sort of chap, with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that “still waters run 
deep.” He said he had a simple “‘stunt” which he 
hoped we would like. He selected me to assist him. 
First he asked to be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those present were to 
call out twenty-five numbers of three figures each, 
such as 161, 249, and so on. He asked me to write 
down. the numbers as they were called. . 

This was done. Macdonald then astounded 
everyone by repeating the entire list of twenty-five 
numbers backward and forward. Then he asked 
people to request numbers by positions, such as the 
eighth number called, the fourth number, and so on. 
Instantly he repeated back the exact number in the 
position called. He did this with the entire list— 
= and over again, without making a single mis- 

Then Macdonald asked that a deck of cards be 
shuffled and called out to him in their order. This 
was done. Still blindfolded, he instantly named 
the cards in their order backwards and forwards. 
And then to further amaze us, he gave us the num- 
of any card counting from the top, or the card 
or any number. 

You may well imagine our amazement at Mac- 

S remarkable feat. You naturally expect 
see a thing of this sort on the stage, and’ even 
then you look upon it as a trick. But to see it 
a by an everyday business man, in plain view 

and under conditions 
e€ tricke i i ishi 
tar the lence ry impossible, is astonishing, to 


Wri my old friend Faulkner invited me to 


* * 


* 
QN the way home that night I asked Macdonald 
how it was done. He said there was really 
which to it—simply a memory feat, the key to 
anyone could easily learn in one evening. 
Nhe told me that the reason most people have 
memories is because they leave memory de- 


velopment to chance. Anyone 


velop a good memory, he. said; by 
following a few simple rules. And 
then he told me exactly how to do 
it. At the time I litule thought 
that evening would prove to be 
one of the most eventful in my 
life, but such it proved to be. 

What Macdonald told me I 
took to heart. In one evening I 
made remarkable strides toward 
improving my memory and it was 
but a question of days before I 
learned to do exactly what he 
had done. At first I amused my- 
self with my new-found ability by 
amazing people at parties. My 
“memory feat,” as my friends 
called it, surely made a hit. 
Every one was talking about it, 
and I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would 
tell him to learn- my memory 
“feat’’—but that is apart from 
what I want to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about 
the improvement of my memory 
was the remarkable way it helped 
me in pusiness. Much to my surprise I discovered 
that my memory training had literally put a 
razor edge on my brain. My brain had become 
clearer, quicker, keener. I felt that I was fast 
acquiring that mental grasp and alertness I 
had so often admired in men who were spoken 
of as ‘“‘wonders” and “geniuses.” 

The -next thing I noticed was a marked im- 
provement in my conversational powers. Former- 
ly my talk was halting and disconnected. I never 
could think of things to say until the conversa- 
tion was over. And then, when it was too late, 
I would always think of apt and striking things I 
“might have said*’ But. now I can ‘think like a 
flash. When I am talking I never have to hesitate 
for the right word, the right expression or the right 
thing to say. It seems that all I have to do is to 
start to talk and instantly I find myself saying the 
very thing I want to say to make the greatest im- 
pression on people. 

It wasn’t long before my new-found ability to 
remember things and to say the right thing at the 
right time attracted the attention of our president. 
He got in the habit of calling me: in whenever. he 
wanted facts about the business. As he expressed 
himself to me, ‘‘ You can always tell me instantly 
what I want to know, while the other fellows annoy 
me by dodging out of the office and saying ‘I'll 
look it up.’”’ 


* * * * * * 


wonderfully in dealing with other people, par- 

‘ticularly in committee meetings. hen a dis- 
cussion opens up the man who can back up his state- 
ments quickly with a string of definite facts and 
figures usually dominates the others, Time and 
time again I have won people to my way of think- 
ing simply because I could instantly recall facts and 
figures. hile I’m proud of my triumphs in this 
respect, I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease look of 
the other men who cannot hold up their end in the 
argument because they cannot reca!l facts instantly. 
It seems as though I never forget anything. Every 
fact I now put in my mind is as clear and as easy to 
recall instantly as though it were written before me in 
plain back and white. ; 

We all hear a lot about the importance of sound 


[ wonder that my ability to remember helped me 


judgment. People who ought to know say that a 
man cannot in to exercise sound judgment until 
he is forty to fifty years of age. But I have dis- 


proved all that. I have found that sound judgment 
is nothing more than the ability to weigh and judge 
facts in their relation to each other. Memory is the 
basis of sound judgment. I am only thirty-two, but 


could do what he had done, and de- : 


many times I have been complimented on having the 
judgment of a man of forty-five, I take no personal 
credit for this—it is all due to the way I trained my 
memory. 


HESE are only a few of the hundreds of ways I 
have profited by my trained memory. No longer 
do I suffer the humiliation of meeting men I 
know and not being able to recall their names. The 
moment I see a man his name flashes to my mind, 
together with a string of facts about him. always 
liked to read but usually forgot most of it. Now 
I find it easy to recall what I have read. Another 
surprising thing is that I can now master a subject in 
considerably less time than before. Price lists, market 
quotations, data of all kinds, I can recall in detail 
almost at will. I rarely make a mistake. 

My vocabulary, too, has increased wonderfully. 
Whenever I see a striking word or expression, I memo- 
rize it and use it in my dictation or conversation. 
This has put a remarkable sparkle and pulling power 
into my conversation and business letters, ‘And the 
remarkable part of it all is that I can now do my 
day’s work quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do not have 
to keep stopping to look things up. 

All this 1s extremely satisfying to me, of course. 
But the best part of it all is that since my memory 
power first attracted the attention of our president; 
my salary has steadily been increased. Today it is 
many times greater than it was the day Macdonald 
got me interested in improving my memory. 

HAT Macdonald told me that eventful even- 

W ing was this: ‘“‘Get the Roth Memory 

Course.” I did. That is how I learned to do 

all the remarkable things I have told you about. 

The publishers of the Roth Memory Course—The In- 

dependent Corporation—are so confident that it wlll 

also show you how to develop a remarkable memory 

that they will gladly send the Course to you on ap- 
proval. 

You need not pay a single penny until you have ex- 
amined the Course and found that it fully lives up to 
all the claims’ made for it. Send no money. Merely 
mail the coupon or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all charges pre- 
paid. If after examination you decide that: you do 
not want to keep the Course, then return it and you 
will owe nothing. On the other hand, if you find, as 
thousands of others have found, that the Roth Mem- 
ory Course will do wonders for you, then merely send 
five dollars in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. Now 
you can have it. Remember, you pay no money until 
= have proved that the Course will benefit you. 

ou have everything to gain and nothing to lose b: 
taking immediate action. So mail the coupon NO 
before this liberal offer is withdrawn. Inde dent 
Corporation, Dept. R-379, 319 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-379 319 Sixth Ave. New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
low. Within 5 days after receipt I wilt either remail the 
Course (or Courses) or send you the price indicated 
atter each in tull payment. 


Roth Memory Course ($5) Super-Salesmanship 
By David M. Roth ) 
By Arthir Newcomb 
The Lederer Art Course Practical Course in 
By Ed. E. Purinton 
[0 How_to Read Character [] Ferrin Home-Account 
at Sight ($5) System (3-50. 5 
By Dr. K.M.H. Blackford By Wesley W. Ferrin 
o Independent Weekly 
($5) (52 issues— 


(—D Mastery of Speech ($5) 
B 15¢ per copy) 


y Frederick Houk Law 
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Gray Hair, Now’ 


“‘And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

“It was falling out, brittle and 
. Myscalp was with dandruff 

and itched almost constantly. 
“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. Theitch- 
instantly. There was no more 
And—marvel of marvels—it is 
i igi —not a 


Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain, It is 
lorless, stainless, harmless and restores 
iginal color to gray hair simply by put- 
ting hair and scalp in a healthy condition. 
Send for our special trial offer; also 
on Hair which explains how Kolor- 
Bak restores gray hair to its original color. 
HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 


3334-3338 W. 38th St., Dept.981 Chicago 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS rrorecrion 


Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank form 
“EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and witnessed. 
Form and information concerning patents free. 3 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 258 Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. 
Originators of the form ‘Evidence of Conception” 


PATENTS > "TRADE MARKS 
PROCURED- REGISTERED - 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service 
for the protection and development of your 
ideas. Booklet of information, advice, and 
form for disclosing idea, free on requests 
RICHARD B. OWEN 
or 


4 Owen: Woolworth Building 
‘WASHINGTON, D. C. wees New York 


Unsightly run-over heels 
—how to prevent them 


Shoes with crooked or run-over- heels—you 
know how they ruin a person’s appearance— 
don’t wear them. Here’s a way to prevent 
this fault. 

Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads—worn 
unnoticeably inside your shoes—scientifically 
correct the improper walking and standing 
whica ceuse run-over, crooked heels. A pair 
for 40c will save you Collars of shoe repair bills. 
At shoe and department stores everywhere. 

There’s a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance 
and Remedy for every foot trouble. Bunions, 
corns, callouses, weak or broken arches—tired, 
aching feet, etc.. can all be quickly and per- 
manently relieved by these scientific, simple 
appliances. Some shoe store near you has the 
genuine Dr. Scholl's. Buy by that name. 

Write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 509 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, Ill., for free copy of Dr. Scholl’s 
valuable booklet, ‘‘The Feet and Their Care.” 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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“Better call it a day, my dear, and run 
over to Forty-fifth Street and see my 
dressmaker. ‘phone her while you’re 
on the way. Put yourself entirely in her 
hands, and I’ll attend to the bill. Only— 
you promise to stay three months?” 

“T promise,” said Clancy. 

Sally Henderson laughed. 

“Then run along. Miss Conover. Jen- 
nie Conover. Number Sixty-three A West 
Forty-fifth. Take .whatever she chooses 
for you. Good-by.” 

Clancy was crossing Fifth Avenue a 
moment later. She was as dazed as she’d 
been when ‘Morris Beiner had made the 
engagement with Hildebloom, of the Rose- 
bush studios. This amazing town, where 
some starved and others walked into for- 
tune! This wondrous city that, when it 
smiled, smiled most wondrously, and, 
when it frowned, frowned most horrend- 
ously! But yesterday it had pursued her, 
threatened her with starvation, perhaps. 
The day before, it had promised her fame 
and fortune. To-day, it promised her, if 
neither fame nor fortune, at least more 
immediate money than she had ever earned 
in her life, and a chance for success that, 
while not dazzling, yet might be more 
permanent than anything that the stage 
could offer her. 

She felt more safe, too, now that she had 
met one of the players in Zenda’s poker 
game. Doubtless she could meet any of 
the rest of them, except Zenda himself, 
and escape recognition. The town no 
longer seemed small to her; it seemed vast 
again. It was quite improbable that she 


| would ever again run across any of those 
| few Broadwayites who knew her. At any 
| rate, sufficient time would have elapsed for 
| the real murderer of Morris Beiner to have 


been apprehended. Up to now, oddly 
enough, she had not devoted much thought 
to the possible identity of the murderer. 
She had been too greatly concerned with 
her own peril, with the new interests that, 
despite the peril, were so engrossing. Her 
meeting with Randall, her acquaintance 
with Sophie Carey, her new position— 
these had occupied most of her thoughts of 
the last twenty-four hours. Before that, 
for eight hours or so, she had been con- 
cerned with her danger. : That danger had 
revived momentarily this afternoon; it 
hac died away almost immediately. But 
the only way to remove the cause of the 
danger was to discover the identity of the 
person who hac. killed Morris Beiner. 

She drew a deep breath. She couldn’t 
do any investigating, even if she knew how, 
without subjecting herself to great risk. 
Still— She refused to think about the 
matter. Which is exactly what youth 
always does; it will not face the disagree- 
able, the threatening. And who shaii sav 
that it is not more sensible in this 
than age, which, knowing life’s inevitabil- 
ity of act and consequence, is without 
hope? 

She ertered the establishment of Jennie 
Conover with that thrill which comes to 
every woman at her modiste’s or furrier’s 
or jeweler’s. Clothes may not make the 
man, but they may mar the woman. 
Clancy knew that her clothes marred her. 
Miss Sally Henderson, whose own garb 
was nothing wonderful, but who appar- 


ently knew the things that were 
fashionable, had said for Clancy {9 
entirely to the judgment of Miss Conover 
Clancy would do so. . 

Care, that had hovered about her Dox 
resting on her slim shoulders, now 
ently flying far off, suddenly seem by 
have left her for good and all. It wag 
carded even as she discardéd her coag 
petticoat, and waist before the appa 
eyes of Miss Conover, the plump, 
humored dressmaker to whom 
Henderson had sent her. 

But she donned these undis 
garments an hour later. Also, she damm 
Care, the lying jade who had seemed fi 
leave her. For, walking meas 
and down, as though prepared te 
forever for her reappearance, was G 
the man whom she had been so certain 
not recognized her earlier to-day. ; 

She hesitated a moment upon the stiap 
of the building that had once been a private 
residence, then a boarding-house, andj 
now remodeled into intimate shops am 
tiny apartments. But Grannis hada 
her; flight would merely postpone 
inevitable. Bravely she descended 
short flight of steps, and, as Grannisap 
nega: she forced a smile to her white 
ips. 

He stopped a yard away from her, study- 
ing her carefully with eves that she sud- 
denly sensed were near-sighted. His 
sallow, lean countenance. was_ wrinkled 
with puzzlement. 

“Miss Deane,” he said slowly, “you told 
me this afternoon that we had not met 
before.” 

Clancy had not said anything of the sott. 
She had simply evaded a question witha 
nod of the head. But now she merdy 
shrugged her shoulders. It was an almost 
despairing little shrug, pathetic, yet With 
defiance in it, too. It expressed her 
mental attitude. She was despairing; alo 
she was defiant. 

Grannis studied her a moment longer, 
Then, abruptly, he said, 

“T haven’t the best memory in the 
world, Miss Deane, but—from the mo- 
ment I heard your voice to-day, I’ve bee 
sure that we’ve met before. I know where, 
now. In fact, I’d hardly left you whenl 
remembered. And I waited outside Mis 
Henderson’s office and followed you 
Isn’t there some place where we can @ 
and talk?” | 

“You seem to be talking quite clearly 
here,” said Clancy. She knew that her 
cheeks were white and that her voi 
trembled, but her eyes never left the eyesd 
Grannis. 

Tne tall, thin moving-picture magnate 
shrugged his narrow shoulders. But his 
shrug was not like Clancy’s. It was neither 
despairing, nor pathetic, nor defiant. It 
was careless. 

“Just as you say, of course, Miss Deane. 
Only—there are pleasanter places 
police station. Don’t you think so?” 

Clancy gasped. She seemed to grow 
cold all over, then hot. Then she felt asi 
‘about to faint. She gripped herself with 
an effort that would have done credit #4 
woman ten years older. 

“All right,” she said. ‘‘Where sh 
we go?” 


Clancy in her inexperience, believes that she will be able to avoid further en le- 
ment in the web of circumstances which has been thrown around her in her first 
exciting days in New York. In the next instalment of Mr. Roche’s great serial, in 

ztober Cosmopolitan, she realizes that the matter is not so simple:as she ima 5 
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“Pollyanna” with a flat tire 


—There’s a good reason for her Cheerfulness 
Her car is equipped with a | 


Weed Chain-Jack 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack, it is not necessary 
to get down in a cramped, strained position and 
grovel in mud, grease or dust under a car and work 
a “handle” that is apt to fly up with unpleasant 
results. To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, 
— give a few easy pulls on its endless chain 
while you stand erect—clear from springs, tire car- 
riers and other projections. To lower a car, pull the 
— A opposite direction. Up or down—there’s 
no taoor. 


Never gets out of order. Quickly adjusted to 
any required height by oe the screw and spin- 
ning thecorrugated “collar’ shown in the illustra- 
tion. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied 
with any other jack. 


10 Days’ Trial 
If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure cars or 
15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. 
‘or delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 
for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied return it to us and we 
will refund your money. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


Height When | Height When | Height When Raised 
Lowered Raised With Aux. Step Up 


The Jack 
That Saves 
Your Back 


AMERICAN 


8inch 8 inches 12 1-2 inches 141-2 inches 50 
10 inch 10 inches 16 3-8 inches 17 3-8 inches 7.60 
12 inch 12 inches 18 1-2 inches No Aux. Step 1.60 
in. 12 inches 19 1-2 inches ux. Step x 


The 8-inch and 10-inch sizes are made with an auxil- 
iary step as illustrated. When in operative —— 
this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 


COMPANY, Inc. 
CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line~All Types, All Sizes, All Finishee— 
From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland,Ore. San Francisco 
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As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels! 


OU’LL swing into the Camel proces- 
sion as easily and as delightedly as any 
of the thousands of smokers who have 
found these cigarettes an absolute revela= 
tion in quality, in refreshing flavor, in | 
mellow mildness and in body! 


Camels are unlike any cigarette you ever 
puffed. They are a creation—an expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. As sure as you area foot high 
you will prefer Camels blend to either kind 
of tobacco smoked straight! 


Camels fit in with your cigarette desires 
just one hundred per cent! The satisfaction 
they impart to smokers is simply joyous. 


Camels will not tire your taste! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


You'll prove out our enthusiasm 
when you compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any 
price ! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 cents; orten 

packages (200 cigarettes) in a 
glassine-paper-covered car- 

ton. We strongly recom- 
mend this carton for the 
home or office supply 
or when you travel 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MARMON 34 


No more convincing evi- 
dence of Marmon me- 
chanical excellence could 
be desired than the fact 
that so many men of prom- 
inence in automotive and 
allied industries have 
chosen: the Marmon 34 as 
thecarthey prefertodrive. 


Norpykxe & Marmon Company 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS 


CHAMPION 
LIBERTY 
MOTOR 
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